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“BuT 48 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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ON THE WOLFENSTEIN. 
BY BRET HARTE. 





“ Maw TAKES NOT HENCE WHAT HB BRINGS NOT 
HERE,”’ 
Runs the legend quaint on the faded sign 
Of the inn where the Wolf’s-stone rising sheer 
Frowns down on the rushing Rhine. 


A quaint conceit, but a promise cold 

To a weary guest at the Golden Lion— 
Albeit no better wine is sold 

O’er the plain that the Wolf looks high on. 


Mine host of the Lion is smooth and fat, 
As he stands at his door in the twilight 
weather 
Brushing the dust from the stranger’s hat, 
-And smoothing the small Jagd feather. 


“ The moon is climbing the Wolf’s stone now,” 
He says, ‘“‘and the Herr will do great 
honor 
To our Lady’s shrine on the mountains brow. 
If he saw the moon shine on her, 


“Or stood in the arch of the old Wolf’s Tower 
When the moon:looks through, he would 
see—they say— 
The Past revive, with the knights in their 
power, 
And the ghosts of a by-gone day! 


“He would see the maiden who built the 
shrine, 
And the Wolf that bore the lamb to his 
den, 
And Lord Conrad—raging from Palestine, 
And the shock and the slash of men!”’ 


A mile of darkness, a mile of heat, 

A mile of dust from the wayside vine, 
A mile of dreaming—until my feet 

Rest high o’cr the rushing Rhine. 


The moon shines full through the broken 


arch, . 
And rides once more o’er the lower plain ; 


Then a mile of darkness and dusty march 


And I reach the inn again. 


** You have seen—mein Herr?” ‘‘I have. Nor 
fear 
But I read your legend henceforth aright : 
‘Man TAKES NOT HENCE WHAT HE RRINGS 
NOT HERE,’ 
Tis truth, O mine host. Good-night.’’ 


And what saw I on that Wolf’s-stone, led 
By potent fancies and spell-possest ? 

—— Only my brother long since dead 
Asleep on his mother’s breast ! 





FOLLOWING THE SUNDAY 
CROWDS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE 
NEWTON. 


THE new religious departure at Manhat- 
tan Beach is a move in the right direction, 
when once we take in the crowded condi- 
tions of modern life among the overworked, 
the poor, and those helpless ones who never 
once in the course or their lives can get the 
whip-hand over destiny. Yet it is a move- 
ment which will, undoubtedly, draw down 
upon its authors the criticism of certain 
pulpits. But with this criticism there will 
come, perforce, new definitions of old 
truths; and with our efforts at definition 
there always comes light. 

When Christ was upon earth, the crowds 
followed him; and he welcomed them in 
Places where there was ‘‘ much grass,” and 
fed them, and healed their sick, regardless 
of theday. Now the question is forced 
home upon the Christian mind of to-day 
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reverse this method, and follow up the 
crowds and do them good, in the name of 
the Master. 

Our city churches in summer are desert- 
ed. Services are dull, church work lan- 
guishes, and preacher and hearers alike 
succumb to the excessive heat. 

But, while our churches are deserted, 
execursion-boats, and trains, and eligible 
seaside resorts are crowded. Weary, tired 
artisans, who have one breathing day in 
seven; shop-girls and mechanics, who 
stand all the week behind counters and in 
factories, with never a week’s vacation to 
lighten the load of life, with tired nerves 
and systems depressed by our excessive 
heats; and poor mothers, ‘with sick and 
languishing infants, have to choose be- 
tween a Sunday spent in the boarding- 
house or the tenement-house and the cheap 
and winning Sunday excursion. 

But we will not discuss the Sunday ques- 
tion here. 

The strong common sense of the late 
Rev. Fred. W. Robertson, of Brighton, 
pleaded earnestly against the hasty denun- 
ciation of the so-called Sabbath-breakers, 
who, because they were poor, could not 
evade the Sunday laws, as the rich could 
do, with their country-seats and carriages. 

Nathan’s parable to David is still in force 
to-day. We take the poor man’s cne day of 
refreshment from him, and give him noth- 
ing in its place; and in this way we spare 
judgment upon our fortunate selves, who 
are masters, instead of slaves of life. 

It was a bold and brave determination 
onthe part of those who have done so 
much to redeem a spot which was a by- 
word of reproach, to go a step further, and 
to add to the orderliness and comfort of a 
Sunday at Manhattan Beach the element of 
sacred and refining music and a religious 
service for the masses. 

Sneers, false motives, the Demas-like 
greed of gain, the opportunity given for 
funny cartoons by Puck—all had to be faced. 
But Talleyrand’s motto was a strong one: 
*« Success always succeeds.” The managers 
of the place, the proprietor of the hotel, 
Mr. Gilmore himself, in his large-hearted 
way, have entered thoroughly into the spirit 
of the movement; and the result has al- 
ready secured that verdict of approval 
which is so hearty and is in its best sense 
so American. 

Who can tell the influence of such spon- 
taneous efforts to reach the masses who 
habitually pass by our church-doors? 

Is it not well at times to translate our 
Christianity into living efforts, and to break 
up and tumble out of doors our mechanical 
methods and crystallized conceptions of 
the spirit of our faith, which too often is 
hopelessly embedded in the letter of the 
law? 

Boston, Mass. 

——— EEE 
CONCERNING BARRY CORNWALL. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


OF all the English poets of modern times, 
whom I read with pleasure in my younger 
years, Barry Cornwall was my favorite. 
There was a charm in his lyrical pieces, 
which I felt rather than understood. I 
compared them with the Melodies of 
Moore, which were ten times as famous, 
and was never able to read the Melodies 
with patience afterward. I compared them 
with the Songs of Burns, and, different as 
they were, they held their own in the com- 
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the lyrics of Shakespeare and his fellow 
Elizabethans, and if they are not worthy 
of the best of those, I have yet to discover 
it. They belong to the same class of com- 
positions which answered more fully than 
any others with which I am acquainted to 
the “native wood-notes wild” that Milton 
associated with the name of Shakespeare. 
They are as natural as the song of the 
lark, or the nightingale, and may be truly 
said: 
“To match a grace beyond the reach of art.” 

I am speaking of Barry Cornwall’s <‘ En- 
glish Songs,” which I first read in a cheap 
reprint, published many years ago by 
Messrs. Morris & Willis, in a delightful 
series which was entitled, I think, ‘‘ The 
Mirror Library.” Cheap reprints were the 
order of the day, as they are now; but, in- 
stead of the Mrs. Woods, the Miss Brad- 
dons, and the ‘‘ Ouidas” of the period, we 
had such classics as the ‘‘ English Songs,” 
Keats’s ‘‘ Eve of St. Agnes,” and, by way 
of change, the poetical works of Willis. 
As they stood then, the “‘ English Songs” 
opened with the spirited lines, 





“The Sea! the Sea! the open Sea!” 


which sung themselves into my memory, as 
did, also, that curious compound of 
grimness and jollity, ‘‘King Death,” 
(‘King Death was a rare old fellow”) 
‘‘A Bacchanalian Song,” (‘‘Sing! who 
Sings”) ‘‘The Stormy Petrel,” (‘‘ A thou- 
sand miles from land are we,”) and a score 
of others which I have now forgotten, 
There were others, the beauties of which 
were more recondite, and the inspiration of 
which was more simply poetical. Such, 
for example, was ‘‘The Little Voice” 
(‘‘Once there was a little voice”), ‘‘ The 
Poet’s Song to his Wife” (‘‘How many 
Summers, Love”), ‘‘A Phantasy” (‘‘ Feed 
her with the leaves of love’’), and, best 
known, perhaps, of all Barry Cornwall's 
songs, ‘‘A Petition to Time” (‘‘ Touch us 
gently, Time”) of which any poet might 
have been proud. Barry Cornwall was 
my favorite poet, as I have said; and he 
remains so, though I have learned to like 
later poets, who, I have no doubt, are 
greater than he was, though the greatest 
of them has never sang such divine lyrics 
as his. 

But who ¢s Barry Cornwall? I asked my- 
self; for I knew that that was merely 
his nom de plume. It was some time be- 
fore I discovered that his name was Proctor 
—Bryan Waller Proctor—and that he was 
a member of the legal profession. I came 
upon his track in Moore’s “‘ Life of Byron,” 
where, I think, there is a letter or two 
addressed to him; and I dare say in Tal- 
fourd’s ‘‘ Life of Lamb,” also. At any rate, 
I knew that he had been a schoolmate of 
Byron’s at Harrow, and that he was the 
author of atragedy called ‘‘ Mirandola”; 
and, further, that he had been acquainted 
with Lamb, Hunt, Hazlitt, Keats, and 
others of the so-called Cockney School. 
Lamb dedicated a sonnet ‘‘ To the author 
of Poems, Published under the Name of 
Barry Cornwall,” in which he divulged and 
played upon his name in the line, 

** Factor, or Proctor for another's gains”; 


and Browning, in 1844, dedicated to him 
“‘Colombe’s Birthday.” ‘‘ No one loves and 
honors Barry Cornwall more than Robert 
Browning, who, having nothing better to 
give him than this play, must say so.” Five 
years before this dedication was written, 
Barry Cornwall addressed, from St. John’s 
Wood, ‘‘A Familiar Epistle te Robert 
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Browning,” though it was not printed 


until eleven years later (1850), when he was 
living in London, and Browning, who had 
married Elizabeth Barrett, was a dweller 
in sunny Italy. 

The poetical career of Barry Cornwall 
began in 1817 and ended in 1882. He made 
his first appearance in print, Jerdan says, 
in the Literary Gazette for November 


29th, 1817, eight days after his thirtieth 


birthday; and he published his last collec- 
tion of verse, ‘‘English Songs,” in his forty- 
fifth year. Between these dates he published 
“Dramatic Scenes” (1819); ‘‘A Sicilian 
Story” (1820); ‘‘ Mirandola” (1821); ‘‘ Mar- 
cian Colonna” (1822); and ‘‘ A Flood of 
Thessaly” (1823). He was a frequent 
contributor to the English Annuals 
when those ephemera were the fashion; 
he edited Shakespeare; he wrote, in 1836, 
a “Life of Edmund Kean;’ and thirty-one 
years later (1866), he published ‘‘Charles 
Lamb, a Memoir,” Three years after his 
death (1877), Mr. Coventry Patmore, whom 
it is courteous to consider a poet, edited 
‘Bryan Waller Proctor (Barry Cornwail), 
an Autobiographical Fragment and Bio- 
graphical Notes,” a pleasant, gossipy little 
book, which contains several clever 
sketches of Proctor’s contemporaries; a 
number of letters from his personal friends; 
and some twenty or thirty pages of his un- 
published lyrics. If to the works that I 
have named, we add “‘ Essays in Prose and 
Verse” (2 vols.,12mo, Boston, 1838) and 
‘Dramatic Fragments, with other Poems” 
(1 vol., 12mo, Boston, 1857), the bibliog- 
raphy of Barry Cornwall will be tolerably 
complete. If the readers of this paper are 
not familiar with his works (which may 
well be the case, for he was never a popu 
lar writer), I advise them to begin with his 
‘English Songs ” (of which an enlarged 
edition was published in Boston in 1851), 
and to finish with his posthumous volume, 
which will refresh their memories with 
glimpses of his life and his friends. His 
earlier poems, “‘A Sicilian Story,” ‘Mar- 
cian Colonna,” and the like, are not readily 
procurable, nor, if they were, would they 
repay perusal, though Jeffrey and Byron 
spoke well of them. His forte was lyrical 
writing, of which he wasa great master— 
the greatest, I think, since the days of 
Shakespeare. 

Barry Cornwall’s list of acquaintances 
was an extensive one, as might have been 
expected from the celebrity that followed 
the publication of his carly poems and the 
length of his life. He was born a year be- 
fore Byron, and he died legs than six years 
ago! lIrito his life of eighty-seven 
years what great events were crowded ! 
He lived through the French Revo- 
lution, the Napoleonic wars, the second 
war with America, the Indian Mutiny and 
the war in the Crimea, and saw the noblest 
period of English poetry since the Age. of 
Elizabeth. Allthe great English writers 
of the Nineteenth Century flourished in the 
nine decades of his uneventful life— 
Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, 
Scott, Byron, and Shelley, Lamb, Hunt, 
and Keats, Tennyson, the Brownings, and 
Swinburne among the poets, and among 
prose writers Dickens, Thackeray, Macau- 
lay, Carlyle, Miss Bronté, Miss Mitford, 
Miss Austen—three-quarters of a century 
of English literature in which his was the 
sweetest and purest, 1 might almost say 
the sole lyric voice. I love his songs, and 
I honor his memory. 





I have reason to remember Barry Corn. 
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wall; for, once upon a time, he wrote me the 
kindest letter that I ever received from any 
English author. It was in answer to a let- 
ter of mine, the contentsof which I have 
forgotten, though Iam sure that admira- 
tion of his genius must have formed a large 
part of them. I had printed a volume of 
verse a year or two before, and I knew that 
he had it. He mentioned it in his letter, 
which I shall copy, omitting only the com- 
pliments be was good-natured enough to 
bestow upon this book, which would not 
interest the readers of this paper, though 
they gave me a great deal of pleasure when 
I first readthem. Thus, then, Barry Corn- 
wall: 
“82 WermouTa Street, PORTLAND PLACE, } 
“*Loypon W.,7 Dec’r, 1858. § 

“ My dear Sir :—Your kind and pleasant let- 
ter reached my house when I was absent in the 
Country—where I too frequently am (for I hate 
traveling)>—visiting Lunatic Asylums, etc., a 
labour different from writing verse, and where 
the ‘fine madness,’ which poets speak of, is 
seldom found. 

“Thank you for your letter! It seems to 
assure me of another friend across the Atlantic, 
where already, I know, I have a few well- 
wishers. 

‘*And First, in reply to your letter. I very 
willingly transcribe one of my old poems. I 
wish that I had some other autographs that 
were really of value; but, unfortunately, I 
have little else beyond some letters, which, 
being generally of a private character, I do 
not think myself entitled to give away. 

“I write to you by candle-light, in the 
midst of a dreary fog, at ten o’clock in the 
morning. This will give you some notion of 
our darkly, visible region, on this side of the 
sea, where we manufacture iron and cloudy 
verse for all readers of English. I think that 
you have, altho’ cold, a sunnier land, and 
that you are, at least, free from such insular 
mists as here seem to prescribe the cutting of 
throats as the proper end for this darkness and 
gloom. Nevertheless, I have lived 71 years 
without attempting such a solution of diffi- 
culties, which sometimes beset the truest 
searchers after Truth. But I repeat the old 
Oriental saying ‘God is good,’ and lie down 
to sleep, in quiet. I ‘softly swoon away in 
sleep’s divine eclipse.’ 

‘*In poetry I think we should attend little to 
the number of syllables; but trust to the ear, 
which, if good, will assure one proper rhythm 
and melodious rhyme. A syllable more or 
less is of no importance in point of quantity, 
yet sometimes makes all the difference. It 
shows that the writer is thinking of his sub- 
ject, rather than of the number of feet upon 
which it runs. The superlative goodness of 
some of Shakespeare’s lines arises entirely 
from this. How full to overflowing some of 
them are, utterly contemptuous of feet and 
syllables! How charming some of his songs! 
Perhaps the best song out of Shakespeare is 
that one of Shelley at the end of the ‘ Cenci.’ 

**No; I did not know Shelley. He went to 
Italy, etc., before I began to scribble. I knew 
poor Keats a little—and, I believe, all the 
other poets (Lord Byron by letter, and as a 
boy.) 

** Of our present poets I think Browning and 
Tennyson the best. I should add Mrs. Brown- 
ing, on the ground of her ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ 
which is a manly poem, full of strength and 
daring. Browning’s ‘Dramatic Lyrics’ seem 
to me more original than anything of the pres- 
ent times. Of the other writers of verse, ex- 
cept Leigh Hunt, I know little. His ‘Abou 
Ben Adhem’ ifs a delightful piece of verse. 
He is older even than me; yet, under the 
* frosty Caucasus’ (his white hair) lives a kind- 
ly and genial nature. He and a few others 
have had a scant measure of justice given to 
them. But in some of our Magazines and Re- 
views you find not the merits of the author, 
but the ill-temper or slavering humour of the 
critic. I know the writings of Mr. Holmes, 
whom you advert to. His small poems (I have 
seen no other) are perfect in their turn and 
neatness. He is evidently an accomplished 
man. 

“T have (as you will imagine) pretty well 
weaned myself from Verse. My time is almost 
all absorbed by the wandering duties of my 
office, and I feel that I must work in harness 
until the traces crack. Nevertheless, lately, 
on one sleepless night at Leicester, a few 
weeks ago, after being at the Leicester Work- 
house, where there were, as usual, numbers of 
poor little outcast children, I consumed some 
time in scribbling, or rather framing some 
lines, in bed, on what I had seen. When one 
cannot sleep, the visions that rise up are, by no 
means, of Elysian cast. 

** Here are the verses : 

“ Take the babe upon your knee! 
Desert Infant—let it rest 
All night upon your breast! 
Sing a softening Lullaby ! 
Save it from the Tempest wild ! 
Be a Mother to the Child! 





“ It is not a Noble's Son, 
Not a Noble—born above 
All the charities of Love; 
Out of Misery was it won, 
Cradled in the stony street, 
Found (a blessing) at your feet, 


“ Black its eyes; dark ite skin; 
Feeble creature, once a pack, 
Haply, at Gypsey’s back! 
Yet, it has a Sout within; 
And sometimes (say the stories wild) 
You find an Angel in a Child. 


“So it is that septuagenarians drivel ont 
their sympathies in rhyme—when they cannot 
goto sleep. It is not printed, of course. 

** When you shall have half an hour to spare, 
I beg that you will waste it on 

‘* Your very sincere and obliged 
“B, W. Proctor.” 


This pleasant letter was freighted with 
verse; for, besides the little poem 1 have 
quoted above, it contained a manuscript 
copy of Hunt’s “‘Abou Ben Adhem,” and, 
what I have always thought one of the 
very best of all Barry Cornwall’s poems, 
“The Mother’s Last Song,” which I had 
asked him to transcribe. I am sure the 
reader will be glad to see it. 


THE MOTHER'S LAST SONG. 
Sleep! The ghostly Winds are blowing; 
No moon 's abroad ; no star is glowing ; 
The river is deep, and the tide is flowing 
To the Land where you and I are going! 

We are going afar 
Beyond moon or star 
To the Land where the sinless Angels are! 


1 lost my heart to your heartless sire; 
(‘Twas melted away by his looks of fire ;) 
Forget my God, and my father's ire, 
All for the sake of a man’s desire : 

But now we'll go 

Where the waters flow 
And make us a bed where none shall know. 


The world is cruel; the world's untrue; 
Our foes are many; our friends are few; 
No work, no bread, however we sue! 
What is there left for us to do— 

But fly, fly 

From the cruel sky, 
And hide in the deepest deeps—and die! 





CONSERVATION OF METHODIST 
ORTHODOXY. 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 





One needs not to be very thoroughly 
versed in the religious and ecclesiastical 
literature of the day in order to be assured 
that certain church questions are still un- 
settled; and the readers of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT are kept properly advised of the state 
of all such questions in the domains of 
Methodism. All this is well. And least 
of all have Methodists occasion to feel ag- 
grieved on account of these attentions paid 
to their affairs; and, if the criticisms are 
sometimes adverse and not always entirely 
just, so long as the right of rejoinder is 
granted, there ought not to be much com- 
plaining. The subjects of ecclesiastical 
discipline and the conservation of ortho- 
doxy pertain alike to all sects and denom- 
inations; and, as these things are now agi. 
tated with a good deal of interest, and a 
multitude of very crude ideas respecting 
them are enunciated with a kind of oracu- 
lar dogmatism, it may be not altogether 
amiss to examine some of them, so as to 
get at just and adequate notions of the 
rights and duties of ecclesiastical bodies iu 
respect to the opinions and practices of 
their members, and also as to the best 
methods of proceeding in making inquisi- 
tions respecting these things. 

The ecclesiastical element is rather large- 
ly developed in afl the ehief Methodist 
bodies, and especially so in the largest and 
the one best known in this country—the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. And yet in 
no other body in the land is the spirit of 
free thought and liberty of utterance more 
freely exercised. In the presence of these 
two facts, it would be strange should there 
not be occasionally cases of apparent aber- 
rations beyond the bounds of evangelical 
orthodoxy, calling for judicial inquiry and 
correction, though, in fact, very few such 
cases actually occur. For this there are 
two reasons. There is certainly great uni- 
formity of opinions among Methodists as to 
the essential doctrines of the Gospel, and 
there is a predominating disposition to tol- 
erate, without censure, individual opinions 
respecting all non-essential or speculative 
points. This is practically the Methodist 
theory of unity in variety, required by jus- 
tice, no less than making room for charity. 
It is very seldom that a complaint of heresy 
is heard in a Methodist court of judicature; 
and yet Methodists are accustomed to think 
quite independently and freely. 
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A spiritually-sound ecclesiastical body 
will usually be found adequate to such de- 
mands as may arise within itself for the cor- 
rection or removal of any not properly as- 
similated parts; or, failing in both of these, 
to endure the inconvenience of their pres- 
ence without great loss. Certainly no other 
corrective of heresy is so effectual as the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost; and, while un- 
spiritual professors. may be thoroughly 
orthodox in their opinions, it is not like- 
ly to occur that any one deeply imbued 
with the spirit of Christ will fail to be at- 
tracted to these living spiritual verities, 
which are the soul and substance of the 
truth. Hitherto the unity of Methodist 
orthodoxy has been preserved by that in- 
fluence. Without its presence and power, 
creeds, however carefully prepared, and 
judicial codes, though drawn with the most 
consummate skill, would certainly fail of 
their purpose. 

It is claimed for Methodism that it has a 
well ascertained system of doctrines; and 
yet it must be conceded that no set of 
documents contain and set forth those doc- 
trines—all of them and nothing more. They 
are, indeed, to be found in the Church’s 
**standards”; and yet nobody is required 
to accept every minute point found in these. 
That were, indeed, impossible; for they are 
not always agreed among themselves, nor 
need it be accounted a heresy if seme are 
found to have certain opinions upon which 
the ‘‘ standards” are silent. It is also worthy 
of notice that less attention is given to the 
matter of doctrinal opinions of its candi- 
dates for the ministry than is the case in 
most other denominations. A general pro- 
fession of agreement with Methodist doc- 
trines is required of the candidate at the 
beginning, and all subsequent inquiries re- 
specting ‘* grace, gifts, and usefulness” pro- 
ceed upon the presumption that he is sound 
in the faith, that, without private interpre- 
tations of words and phrases and without 
mental reservations, he is in accord with 
the doctrines held and taught by the body 
into whose ministry he asks to be admitted. 
And, because it is constantly assumed that 
the profession of faith made at the begin- 
ning is of perpetual force, no further in- 
quisition is made into that subject; for the 
confessions required at ordination are of 
the most general character consistent with 
the Christian profession. 

Nevertheless, the idea expressed by the 
phrase ‘‘ doctrines of Methodism” is be- 
lieved to be something real and definite, 
and sufficiently clearly set forth for all 
practical purposes. The Holy Scriptures 
are expressly declared to ‘‘contain all 
things necessary to salvation.” But it is 
quite plain that, when the teachings of 
Scripture are thus endorsed, it is with the 
mutually accepted implication that they are 
to be received and taught in agreement 
with the traditional doctrines of the 
Church. But how are these doctrines to 
be ascertained, in order that fidelity to 
them may be enforced? There are, first of 
all, the twenty-five ‘‘ Articles of Religion” 
—an abridgment of the ‘‘ Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles” of the Church of England. Of these, 
four relate to the being of God and the per- 
sons of the Trinity; two to the Holy Scrip- 
tures; six to Christian doctrines specifically ; 
and five to the Sacraments. All of these 
are, indeed, eminently evangelical, as op- 
posed to rationalistic naturalism; and Pro- 
testant, as opposed to everything at all 
looking toward Romanism. There are also 
a number of negative articles, designed to 
guard against certain papistical errors, and 
also two or three political ones, which seem 
quite out of place in such a document, 
But, evidently, these Articles contain some 
things that no one is required to believe, 
and they also omit many things that every 
Methodist minister is expected both to hold 
and teach. Besides and beyond these are 
the Church’s rituals, which are specifically 
and often precisely doctrinal. In-one of 
these (that for baptism) the doctrine of 
‘Original Sin” is clearly taught and the 
necessity of regeneration affirmed, and in it 
the Apostles’ Creed is inserted, to be 
assented to by the candidate. In the ritual 
for the Lord’s Supper, the true nature of 
that service is taught; that for matrimony 
supplies jn part the omission of that sub- 
ject in the Articles. The forms for ordina- 
tion define and illustrate the Church's 
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tian ministry; and those for the burial of 


the dead embody a poetical system of escha. 
tology, strongly inclining to literal and 
materialistic interpretations, with a de. 
cided squinting toward Millenarianism, 
which nobody is required either to hold or 
teach. Now the ritual was adopted at the 
same time with the Articles, and ie of equal 
authority with them; and, being covered 
by the first ‘ Restrictive Rule,” ne merely 
legislative action can make them any less 
obligatory. 

Beyond the Articles and the rituals there 
are no documents that may be referred to 
as authoritative ‘‘ standards,” and yet it is 
quite evident that these are not the full 
measure of the doctrines of the Church. 
Some things contained in them are not 
practically required; but much not so found 
may be insisted upon. Some of the tenets 
held and cherished in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (and in all Methodist bodies) 
have been formulated, and others more 
generally stated—all of whieh are of the 
common heritage of its people, as to which 
they have the right to expect that there 
shall be a substantial agreement in the 
Church, and especially that all its minis- 
ters shall faithfully hold and teach them. 

The Church, in the widest sense of the 
term, is a living organism, charged with the 
custody of the doctrines of revelation, 
for which sacred trust it is qualified by the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit. 
Methodism, as an integral portion of the 
Church catholic, has aecepted, as taught by 
God’s Word, certain great religious truths, 
which have also been very generally re- 
ceived throughout Protestant Christendom. 
These have found expression in its hymnolo- 
gy, its works on practical and experimental 
religion, and still more fully and effectively 
in the living voice of the pulpit, and in the 
prayers and Christian testimonies of its 
people. What these doctrines are and 
what answers they give to the questionings 
of ignorance or unbelief can not be un- 
known to any one at all qualified to be a 
Methodist minister. No better exposition 
of genuine Methodist theology need be 
looked for or desired than may be found in 
the old standards of a hundred years ago; 
and these are still cherished—freely and 
cordially, but not slavishly—as agreeing 
with the Divine Word and as having been 
found a savor of life to the Church. 

Chureh judicatories, caring for the affairs 
of associated bodies of ministers and 
churches, are charged with most solemn 
and delicate responsibilities respecting the 
opinions and the lives of those whom chey 
indorse as persons properly qualified to be- 
come ministers of the Gospel. Hence, 
arises the need of organic union among the 
churches, and of associated bodies of min- 
isters, forming spiritual commonwealths. 
Membership in such a body thus becomes a 
readily-recognized certificate of the ‘“ puri- 
ty of life and soundness in doctrine” of 
those so favored, and especially in Method- 
ism, whose pastors are appointed to the 
churches severally (not selected by the 
ehurches), such indorsements are the only 
guarantee against the intolerable. curse of 
immoral or heretical ministers. 

But how maya Methodist minister be 
calied to account and tried for heresy? In 
the first place, his triers are his own peers 
and associates, who may, thercfore, be sup- 
posed to be well disposed toward him per- 
sonally, and also experts in all the ques- 
tions at issue; and they are also, by the na- 
ture of the case, the judges of both the 
law and facts involved init. They are in- 
timately acquainted with doctrines that are 
to be conserved; and, since they are not shut 
up to any form of words, they are free to 
judge and determine the case, on principles 
of reason and equity, and agreeably to the 
traditions and well-known dcctrines of 
Methodism. And if the court, having 
original jurisdiction, may seem to have 
judged too narrowly, or, under the influence 
of ‘prejudice, higher judicatures may be 
appealed to, by which the wrong done 
would almost certainly be corrected. 

For more than a hundred years this has 
been the method of administration in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; andits resu!ts 
are its sufficient justification. The creed 
that has served at once as its spiritual in- 
spiration and the measure of its faith, has 
at no time been identical with the Church's 
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decided advantages in an unwritten but 
well-ascertained constitution over the best 
possible form of words, and this advantage 
inheres in the affairs of Methodism. Other 
denominations have more strictly-defined 
creeds and more exact methods of judicial 
procedure; but they have not, on the 
whole, gotten along with them any more 
satisfactorily. Words and phrases are 
always liable to be misconstrued, so as to 
defeat the very purposes for which they 
were designed; but living principles, em- 
bodied in the understandings and hearts of 
living men, may be readily recognized and 
safely applied. In no popish or prelatical 
sense, yet really and for the very best of 
purposes, the ‘‘ Keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven” are lodged, to be used, with the 
living Church. 
New Yor« Citr. 





DEACON JONES'S NEW CATECHISM. 


BY THE REV. PLINY STEELE BOYD. 





DEacon Jones was a character. Every- 
body knew him, and everybody respected 
him for his genuine worth, and laughed 
good-naturedly at his peculiar weaknesses. 
For half a century he had been the pillar 
of the little church on ‘“‘the hill.” So 
closely identified was he with the church 
as to causein hisown mind nota little 
confusion as to which was the church 
and which the Deacon. Not infrequently 
did he mistake the decision of the Deacon 
for the vote of the church. And so great 
was the confidence of all in his good inten- 
tions that it made practically little differ- 
ence whether the church decided for itself 
or he decided for it. So, whenever he had 
made up his mind to a particular course, 
he was sure that that was the voice of the 
church and the will of Providence. 

One of his peculiar excellences, in his 
own estimation, was his zeal for sound 
doctrine. He seemed rather to take pride 
in being the only staunch defender of the 
faith in all that region; and yet his home 
was not a hundred miles from East Wind- 
sor. When the theological seminary was 
removed from that goodly town, he thought 
Orthodoxy had emigrated. He belonged 
to another town, to be sure; but he was 
the only man in it whose belief was really 
up to the standard. With him, a sound 
creed, like charity, covered a multitude 
of sins. And, thinking his contemporaries 
a little too easy in matters of doctrine, his 
righteous soul began to vex him with re- 
gard to what should become of the church. 

He remarked at one time that he heard a 
great deal about ‘‘righteousness” and 
** obedience to Christ”; but he would like 
to hear a good deal more about ‘‘ justifica- 
tion by faith.” And he added: ‘‘Good 
works are all very well in their place; but 
what will they profit a man that isn’t sound 
in the faith?” No one ventured to ask 
whether they were out of place in a Chris- 
tian church. Indeed, no one ventured any 
direct reply, and he thought he had given 
utterance to an unanswerable argument. 
It was such a comfort to the old gentleman 
to give a little thrust at ‘‘ good works” now 
and then, and his own works were gener- 
ally so good that his friends rather enjoyed 
his inconsequent remarks and hesitated to 
correct the flaws in his logic. 

But it happened, upon one of the minis- 
ter’s exchanges, that the good Deacon had 
an opportunity of entertaining over the 
Sabbath the brother whe was to fill the 
pulpit. I may introduce him as Brother 
K——. In a certain line Deacon Jones 
was given to hospitality, though very in- 
hospitable to another’s thought, if he sus- 
pected it of being different from his own. 
But he had heard good things of Brother 
K——,, and enjoyed very much making his 
acquaintance, so that he was very cordial 
and frank with him. 

The text of the morning discourse was 
“Hold fast the form of sound words,” etc., 
and Deacon Jones was delighted with the 
sermon. True, he was somewhat sleepy 
and heard very little of it; but the text 
suited him, and, dreaming out a plan just 
according with his own ideas, he generous- 
ly imputed it to the preacher, and so, after 
meeting, was prepared to be very compli- 
mentary and ready to take Brother K—— 
into confidential relations. He confided to 
him the information that their pastor was a 
very good man and a fine writer; but his 








sermons were not doctrinal enough. The 
young people were all growing up without 
any knowledge of the doctrines, and he 
didn’t know what was going to become of 
them. He was glad for once to have a ser- 
mon on the Creed, and he hoped it would 
do them good. 

The preacher had not said a word about 
the Creed. He had rather urged the import- 
ance of teaching the Scriptures, and of 
conforming to the language of the Bible, 
as far as may be, because it was simpler 
and more easily understood than the tech- 
nical and philosophical language of the 
schools. He intended no fling at theology; 
but emphasized the fact that the Bible is 
the source of religious doctrine, and gives 
it in the most practical and healthful forms. 
But, instead of disabusing the Deacon’s 
mind in the matter, he simply humored his 
whim, and asked him why he didn’t have 
the children taught the Catechism? The 
Deacon replied that the old Catechism was 
discontinued in his day, and he didn’t know 
of any simple enough and sound enough 
to be just adapted to their wants. 

‘‘Why not get up a new one, just what 
you want?” asked Bro. K——. 

‘‘Well, I hadn’t thought o’ that,” said 
the Deacon. ‘‘I don’t know who we could 
get to write it.” 

“‘Oh! write it yourself, Deacon. You 
have a knowledge of the doctrines; you 
have age and experience and leisure; you 
know just what you would like; and you 
can make it to suit you.” 

That was a new thought for Deacon 
Jones. He had never once supposed that 
any man living had any authority to write 
a catechism, even if fitted te engage in 
such work. He had the utmost confidence 
in the fathers, and could easily recognize 
their authority to impose doctrines upon all 
succeeding generations; but he had very 
little confidence in their children, and it 
would have been difficult for him to name 
the man whom he could trust with so im- 
portant atask. If Bro. K—— had named 
any one of the champions of the ‘‘ historic 
faith” in Vermont, New Hampshire, or 
Massachusetts, he would have shaken his 
head dubiously. But to have himself pro- 
posed, a Connecticut deacon, whom he 
knew to be not only sound, but even zeal- 
ous in his Orthodoxy—well, it was worthy 
of consideration, and, pausing a little, he 
said: ‘‘I never supposed it would come to 
this; but, really, I’d’know as it would 
be very much work, after all—only ques- 
tions and answers.” 

“No, no, Deacon, not very much work. 
You can put as little or as much work into 
it as you please; and make it as long or as 
short as you see fit. That is the advantage 
of doing it yourself. You can make just 
what you have a mind to of it. You can 
find questions enough in the Bible, and 
you will know just what the answers 


should be.” 
The Deacon appreciated that advantage 


and sat musing. 

‘‘I wonder if it couldn’t be printed in 
the old style? I suppose the elderly peo- 
ple would take to it more readily.” 

‘Oh! yes. They'll print it for you so as 
to make it look a hundred years old; but 
if you are going to write it for the chil- 
dren, you will want to make it look new.” 

‘*Perhaps ‘twould be as well. The 
parents might take it for the children’s 
sake. ButI wish you would help mein 
looking up a list of questions. Your study 
of the Bible will suggest some that I 
might not think of.” 

‘Well, thank you! I shall count it 
an honor to be permitted to assist in so 
good a work. I will send you a few, in a 
day or two. There is the question of 
Pilate: ‘ What is truth?’ That isa good one 
to begin with. After the answer to that, 
the manifold truths of the Bible would 
easily come in, under subordinate heads.” 

The Deacon rather approved that for the 
opening question; but was not clear in 
mind about the rest of the plan. It con- 
fused him a little to have the Bible thrust 
into the place of the Creed, and he wanted 
time to clarify his mind with regard to it. 

The next day, after bidding good-morn- 
ing to Brother K——, he took down “‘ Scott’s 
Commentaries” and ‘‘ Barnes’s Notes,” to 
refresh his mind a little before beginning to 
write. He did not find just the answer he 





desired to Pilate’s question, and so had to 
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draw from his more original resources. 
But he had the courage of his convictions, 
and wrote: ‘The truth is that system of 
theology invented by Calvin and handed 
down to the world in his ‘Institutes’, of 
which there are five points in particular— 
decrees, total depravity, foreordination, 
election, resistible grace, reprobation, and 
limited atonement. These doctrines are 
conspicuously set forth in the Westminster 
Assembly’s Catechism, the Augsburg Con- 
fession, and the Saybrook Platform, and 
they form the substance of doctrine in the 
creeds of our denomination.” 

The Deacon had toiled all day upon this 
answer, and was so well pleased with it 
that he sent it to Bro. K——, for his ap- 
proval and amendment, if he thought it 
could be improved. 

He was not greatly encouraged by the 
reply: ‘‘ Your answer to questicn first is a 
marvel of ingenuity and does credit to 
your zeal for doctrine, but is open to at 
least one objection. It is too complicated 
and elaborate for the opening of the book. 
Would it not be better to substitute the 
simple declaration of the Master in Jobn 
xvii, 17, ‘‘ Thy Word is truth”? The chil- 
dren would learn it more easily and remem. 
ber it better. I send with this a list of 
twenty questions, all contained in the 
Bible. I hope you will find them helpful 
in your great enterprise.” 

The Deacon read them over. ‘‘Canst 
thou by searching find out God?” ‘‘ What 
is man that thow art mindful of him?” ‘‘If 
a man die, shall he live again?” ‘‘ What 
must I do to be saved?” ‘‘ What doth it 
profit, my brethren, though a man say he 
have faith and have not works? Can faith 
save him?” etc., etc. Ashe read and pon- 
dered, the greatness of his undertaking 
grew upon him. But he was not a man to 
look back after putting his hand to the 
plow. Day after day he shut himself in 
and wrote. Early and late he was at his 
work, reading and writing with a diligence 
befitting his task. His friends were in- 
clined to humor his whim; for, they said, 
it occupied his mind and made him think 
he was doing something. It was, at least, 
an innocent and might be a profitable 
diversion. The writing of a catechism 
should be a wholesome discipline to the 
mind, whatever may be said of its study 
after it is once written. 

His nephew, the doctor of the village, 
tried to rally the Deacon upon his close 
confinement, and urged him to go out with 
him to ride. His little grand-daughter, 
Hettie, who was a bright six-year-old 
piece of inquisitiveness, heard the Doctor 
say that his uncle had “‘ catechism on the 
brain,” and she innocently inquired if he 
had it very bad. The Doctor hoped he 
would recover. But after two or three 
weeks his worst apprehensions were more 
than realized; for, coming into his room, 
where he had worked unusually late one 
day, the Deadon’s daughter, who was 
Hettie’s mother, found him asleep in his 
chair, with pen in hand, and, stepping 
quickly to his side, she found that he was 
sleeping the sleep that knows no waking. 
His work was done. The last sentence he 
had written was: ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” A 
pleasant smile rested on his countenance, 
as though his soul were resting on the sim- 
ple Word of God. 

After the funeral was over, at which 
many tears were shed, and truthful words 
spoken in commendation of his sterling 
virtues, little Hettie looked up one day 
from her play, and said: ‘‘Mamma, did 
Grandpa die of catechism on the brain?” 

“T’m afraid so, darling. The Lord 
knows. He was tired, and God took him 
home to rest.” 

Hettie was very thoughtful for a few 
moments, and then asked again: ‘‘ Will the 
Church die of catechism on the brain?” 

She knew how dear the Church was to 
Grandpa Jones’s heart, and that his con- 
versation was all of ‘‘ The Church” and 
“Our Denomination”; though she hardly 
knew what that meant. But she could not 
help linking them together in mind, and, 
as though the disease might be contagious, 
she put her simple question. 

“I hope not, dearie,” was the mother’s 
reply. ‘‘The Lord will take care of it.” 

This exhibition of faith appeared to sat- 


after a few moments, she looked up again 
from her play, and, with the gravest coun- 
tenance, inquired: 

“Will ‘Our ‘nomination’ die of kitti- 
chasm on the brain?” 

“Oh! no, my child. There are a great 
many wise men in ‘ Our Denomination,” to 


. whom the writing of catechisms would be 


mere pastime.” 
‘* Well, I hope they won’t ketchit. Don’t 
you, Mamma?” 

And the little innocent returned to her 
play. 
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“THE DISTINGUISHING FEATURB 
OF THE MAINE LAW.” 


BY THE HON. NEAL DOW. 








To THE Ep!ToR OF THE INDEPENDENT? 


You have allowed Dr. Bacon, in his way, 
to attack the principle and policy of pro- 
hibition, and the Maine Law especially; and 
Itrust you will permit me todéfend them, 
in my way. I infer, from the many letters 
I receive from various parts of the country 
and from Canada, relating to this discus- 
sion, that it is attracting considerable atten- 
tion. It is certain that no question can be 
more important than that relating to the 
best way to protect society from the 
tremendous evils of intemperance. This 
has been a difficult problem with philan- 
thropists for many years. 

In my article on the 10th of June I 
spoke of the reason for prohibition—viz., 
that the liquor traffic for drinking purposes 
is an infinite evil to every public and 
private interest, while no possible good 
comes from it, inanyway, to nation, state, or 
people; and that such a source of inevitable 
mischief ought not to be licensed and 
established by law, but should be forbidden 
and suppressed. That is the principle on 
which the Maine Law isfounded. License 
to the liquor traffic was stigmatized as in- 
famous by Albert Barnes, in his famous 
sermon ‘‘The Throne of Iniquity Estab- 
lished by Law.” Iam not aware that the 
reasonings in that sermon have ever been 
attacked in any respectable quarter. 

Dr. Bacon assails with great vehemence 
what he calls ‘‘ The Distinguishing Feature 
of the Maine Law”—viz., that clause of it 
by which ‘‘ agencies” ure established in 
the cities and towns for the sale of 
alcoholic liquors for ‘‘ medicinal and 
mechanical purposes.” The objection to 
that part of the law is not original with 
him, nor is it of recent date. At the very 
beginning of prohibition here it was at- 
tacked with a virulence hardly Jess than that 
of Dr. Bacon. Every man who had been 
running a low rum-shop swore by the 
**Vargin” that, if he couldn’t sell whiskey, 
nobody should. This opposition to that 
** distinguishing feature of the Maine Law” 
became very bitter and violent, anticipating 
Dr. Bacon by many years. 

There were so-called respectable men, 
bitter enemies of prohibition, who fostered 
that hate of the law among the ruméellers, 
and stimulated it to such an extent that it 
finally broke out into a furious mob. These 
people attacked that ‘‘ distinguishing 
feature” not with the pen, but with blud- 
geons and stones; while those of the pen 
stood back and looked on from a safe dis- 
tance. Down with the ‘‘ distinguishing 
feature” was the battle-cry of these men; 
and they attacked the ‘‘agency” with a 
fury that no pen can equal, even in a skill- 
ful hand, animated by the same spirit. The 
municipal authorities of Portland were not 
disposed to allow the law to be overthrown 
and the peace and good order of the city to 
be trampled under foot, and, in defending 
them, the Jeader of the mob was shot by 
the police and killed upon the spot. Since 
that day, down to Dr. Bacon, there has been 
no objection in any respectable quartertoa 
provision of law permitting alcoholic 
liquors to be sold for ‘‘ medicinal and me- 
chanical purposes,” while ‘‘ drinking-houses 
and tippling-shops” are forbidden. 

A large majority, probably, of the people 
of Maine are yet under the delusion that 
alcoholics are really useful as a medicine, 
This notion is kept up by the doctors—I 
mean by many of them; just as fifty years 
ago they bled and blistered everybody for 
every ailment, real or imaginary, and 

calomelized everybody, with the result of 
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water and fresh air to patients writhing in 
the agonies of burning fever. While this 
delusion continues, some place must be pro- 
vided where these fluids may be had for 
such purposes. The public opinion of 
Maine at present recognizes alcoholics as 
medicinal, when used under “ proper 
médical advice.” It is of no use to tell 
these people they are mistaken; that these 
liquors, when taken as a medicine, are in. 
jurious in nine cases out of ten and that 
their indiscriminate prescription is ashock- 
ing quackery. Education on that point 
will come in time, is now coming, under 
the powerful teaching of Pennier and of 
Lallemanad and of Dr. W. B. Richardson, 
Sir Henry Thompson, Sir Wm. Gull, and of 
many other eminent medical men, in Europe 
and in this country. 

Alcohol is used for a great many purposes 
in mechanical operations, in chemistry and 
in the arts. For these purposes no mischief 
comes from it, and the Maine Law recog- 
nizes this and provides for it. The mischief 
of the liquor traffic comes entirely frem its 
connection with the use of alcoholics as a 
drink; and for such a purpose it is forbidden 
by the Maine Law, while it is permitted for 
the others. I have no fear that all fair- 
minded, right-thinking men, uninfluenced 
by appetite, interest, or passion, will fail to 
see the propriety of this ‘‘ distinguishing 
feature of the Maine Law.” 

At this moment there is no question that 
more interests philanthropists throughout 
the English-speaking world than this— 
the protection ef the people from the 
liquor traffic. The recent English election 
turned very largely upon it, and a resolu- 
tion in relation to it, introduced into the 
House of Commons by Sir Wilfred Lawson, 
on the 18th of June, was passed by 26 
majority, having been rejected three 
months ago, before the election, by 141 
majority. This action was founded in the 
fact that the liquor traffic is a great nation- 
al and social evil, demoralizing the people 
and spreading poverty, pauperism, suffer- 
ing, and crime widely through the country. 

The eminent Judge Hill, of Birmingham, 
said: ‘‘ The primary object of civil govern- 
ment is to protect the lives and property of 
the citizens. Nothing so endangers the 
lives and property of the people as the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. Therefore, 
should the government license men to en- 
gage in this traffic, or should it prohibit 
them from doing so? Whichever way we 
turn, whatever we propose to do to 
ameliorate the condition of mankind, the 
liquor traflic starts up and blocks the way.” 


Charles Buxton, member of Parlia- 
ment, said: ‘‘The strife between the 
church, the school, the library, on 


the one hand, and the liquor traftic, on 
the other, is but one phase of the warfare 
between Heaven and Hell.” The London 
Times said: ‘‘ Add together all the miseries 
generated in our time by war, famine, and 
pestilence—the three great scourges of man- 
kind—they do not exceed those that spring 
from this one calamity.” 

Canon Farrar, in a sermon in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, in 1878, said: ‘‘ In 1750 the Lon- 
don physicians drew up a memorial to the 
effect that there were then 14,000 cases of 
tatal illness attributable to gin alone.” And 
Benson, Bishop of Gloucester, wrote: ‘‘Our 
people have become what they never were 
before, cruel and inhuman. These ac- 
cursed liquors, which, to the shame of our 
government, are so easily to be had, have 
changed their very nature.’”’ In a speech 
in Music Hall, Edinburgh, September, 1878, 
Canon Wilberforce, of Southampton, said: 
‘« There were three things which hinder us 
from sweeping this evil away. The first is 
the abominable indifference of Christian 
people to the whole matter; next, there 
was a national infatuation on the subject 
of strong drink, which it is almost impossi- 
ble to penetrate; and, third, we have to 
fight a blindness in regard to this question 
which seems as if it can never be removed.” 

John Adams has occasionally a para- 
graph in his diary upon the subject of 
licensed taverns. He says in one place: ‘If 
you sit the evening, you will find the house 
full of people, drinking drams, flip, teddy, 
carousing, swearing. These houses. 
allow the poor country people. . . to 
waste their time and money and contract 
habits of idleness and intemperance.” 
Again he says: ‘‘ Thousands and thousands 





are expiring every year in Europe, 4nd pro- 
ortionate nu mbers in this country, the 
miserable victims of their rulers in permit- 
ting the causes of their ruin to exist. Al- 
lured by the smell of these infernal liquors, 
like the ghost in romances allured by the 
smell of human blood, they resort to these 
houses, waste their time and strength and 
money, which ought to be employed in their 
own affairs and families, till, by degrees, 
much expended, little earned, they contract 
habits of carelessness, idleness, and intem- 
perance.” Governor Dix, just before his 
death, wrote to his agent at Chicago, where 
he had valuable property: ‘‘I am very glad 
you have allowed the Woodlawn House 
to remain vacant, instead of renting it for 
the sale of liquors. I would rather let it 
remain vacant to the end of time than to 
have it rented for such a purpose. I con- 
sider rum the cause of nine-tenths of all 
the murder, poverty, and crime in the 
country, and no earthiy consideration 
would induce me to contribute in the re- 
motest degree to its sale.” 

The Maine Law is intended to cover all 
this ground and more: to put away the 
infinite wretchedness in a thousand forms 
which comes and must ever come from the 
liquor traffic to all who fall under its influ- 
ence. As cause and effect, these are insep- 
arable by any human power. [In the pres- 
ent state of public opinion in Maine, a law 
for the suppression of drinking-houses and 
tippling-shops” would be _ impossible 
without ‘‘the distinguishing feature,” 
which so much disturbs Dr. Bacon, per- 
mitting alcoholics to be sold for medicinal 
and mechanical purposes. It is a ‘‘ dis- 
tinguishing feature” of Dr. Bacon’s articles 
that they contain not a word of disapproval 
of the grogshops, nor of those who demor- 
alize the people by them. All his asperity 
has been reserved for temperance men who 
“howl,” as he elegantly. says, about the 
** accursed traffic.” 

In another article I will speak of Bangor, 
which Dr. Bacon holds up to view as a 
shocking example of the evil effects of 
prohibition. 

PORTLAND, Me. 





THE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


BY EMILY F. WHEELER. 





WE went up to Cambridge from London 
quite as much to study the new departure 
in woman’s education involved in Girton 
College and Newnham Hall as to rest our 
travel-tired souls in the venerable beauty 
and quiet of the place. But when I men- 
tioned our desire to our host, himself a 
Cambridge man, and devoted, it seemed, to 
educational interests, he answered, with a 
shrug of shoulder that was not encourag- 
ing: ‘Girton? Ah! that’s a shop that has 
been opened in these last years; but we 
don’t call it acollege. It’s a co-operative 
concern, you know. A college must be so 
endowed that it will be self-supporting, if 
not a student comes to it for twenty years.” 
But, finding us determined to inform our- 
selves, he condescended to aid us; and we 
were presently half buried beneath piles of 
reports and statistics and circulars and test- 
imonials, and flooded with most voluble 
facts and fancies of his own as to the past 
and future of the scheme. 

But, to begin with,we went about among 
the colleges all one sunny morning; and 
everywhere we found the look of things 
the same. Exquisitely kept turf in the 
quadrangles; ivy and ferns growing rank 
against the walls; window-gardens set like 
spots of vivid light and color amid the 
darkness of the green and gray—every where 
the eternal freshness of Nature contrasted 
with the time-worn works of man. And 
back of the courts and colleges were again 
beautiful green spaces; long avenues of 
chestnut; and the placid river, arched by 
curious bridges, shadowed by willows and 
water-elms, and rippled now snd then by a 
boat slipping past. It seemed a haunt of 
peace and rest; a cloistral seclusion, full of 
poetry; a place for dreamy idleness, rather 
than for hard and earnest work. We were 
shown Newton's sun-dial, and Milton’s win- 
dow, and Erasmus’s mulberry tree. We 
saw the quaint old dining-halls,and beauti- 
ful Trinity Library, rich in carvings by 
Grinling Gibbons, and filled with busts and 
pictures and memorials of notedyCambridge 





men. We breathed in the age and vener- 
ableness of the place, and at every turn our 
imagination was touched by some mention 
of the great dead who were once here— 
Herbert the sweet singer, and Dryden, and 
Byron, and Macaulay, and Tennyson. And 
when from some slender tower a soft chime 
broke the shadowy sfillness, only the poetry 
of ‘‘Il Penseroso” could express the ineffable 
charm that came upon us. , 

When, after all this, we took a carriage, 
and rode out the two and a half miles from 
the city to Girton College, the first view 
was certainly a little disappointing. After 
the stately architecture we had seen, its 
simple proportions and commonplace ap- 
pearance were depressing. It is a plain, 
substantial building of red brick, of three 
low stories, set down in a pleasant rural 
landscape, and already with ivy beginning 
to creep about it. It is intended eventual- 
ly to cover four sides of the quadrangle; 
but, when we saw it, it had but two. Built 
originally to accommodate twenty, it is now 
expected to house more than forty appli- 
cants for admission. Within, everything is 
as plain as possible, but in good taste. The 
woodwork is oiled and varnished to a rich 
golden brown, the walls are pale green, and 
the carpets a dark blue felt. Each girl has 
two little rooms; but closets are represented 
by a few hooks in the corner, with a cur- 
tain before them. Plain furniture, and 
only the most needful, of course; but the 
low ceilings, the choice of colors in finish- 
ing and furnishing, above all, perhaps, the 
wide windows framing lovely rural views, 
give the rooms a very cozy and homelike air. 
There is a gymnasium and a library; the 
latter a pleasant room, with a piano and a 
few rows of books. Mrs. Somerville’s 
mathematical library, in its handsome 
ebony cases, has a room to itself. The 
prayer-room is small; the lecture-rooms 
seem tiny; the whole impression is of a 
small affair. Yet it is said to have cost 
£22,000. We saw no parlors or reception 
rooms. Each room had the name of its oc- 
cupant on a card at the door, and her taste 
and purse sometimes materially modified 
its plainness. Two ladies, besides the stu- 
dents, reside in the building—the mistress, 
who has a certain oversight of the girls, and 
the mathematical teacher. 

The College is but ten years old. It was 
opened in 1869, with six students, at 
Hitchin, chiefly through the efforts of two 
women—Madame Bodichon and Miss Emily 
Davies. After four years it was thought 
best to transfer it to Girton and to erect a 
permanent building. There is a debt upon 
it; but it pays its running expenses. It is 
an expensive place, £100 a year being re- 
quired for the three terms of eight weeks 
each; and, besides, for their lectures three 
times a week they must have carriages to 
Cambridge. 

But Newnham Hall is architecturally even 
plainer and more commonplace than Girton. 
A high, staring brick building, in a small 
yard, all its furnishings being of the plainest 
kind; stone floors in halls; a single room for 
each girl, with the usual hooks in the cor- 
ner forawardrobe. The spirit of taste pre- 
sided over the painting, which was going 
on when we were there. It was all a dark 
blue-green, and the paper above the high 
wainscotting repeated the same colors. The 
library was like that of Girton—a few books, 
in a pleasant reading-room. The office, 
where the mistress (Miss Clough) received 
us, about ten feet square, and reception 
rooms we did not hear mentioned. In 
brief, both Girton and Newnham strike the 
American visitor, fresh from Vassar or 
Wellesley, as very plain boarding-houses; 
and Newnham, as the plainer, is also the 
cheaper—£70 per year meeting all expens- 
es. Yet, despite the difficulties and ex- 
pense, they are everywhere crowded with 
applicants. Newnham began in 1871, with 
five pupils, in a private house, under Miss 
Clough, who gives her services as mistress, 
By 1874 the number had increased to 
twenty-six, and it was resolved to build the 
present hall, which stands just outside the 
town. Two lodging-houses receive the 
overfiow from Newnham and the entire 
number under its care must be about 
sixty. 

But scholarship is of more importance 
than architecture; and in this regard these 
colleges are in advance of anything we 
have. The instruction is of the very best 








and the standard is high. Moreover, in con- 
sidering the price, we must remember that 
these are not endowed colleges; but, as our 
friend said, ‘‘ co-operative affairs,” raised 
by private subscription, and which must 
pay their running expenses. The difference 
between the education of men and women, 
in the eyes of the past, is symbolized in the 
difference between these plain structures 
and the stately buildings of Trinity and St. 
John. But it shows, also, the vast advance 
in public sentiment, that the girls can have 
the same advantages in lectures and ex- 
aminations as their brothers, and home care 
while they improve them. 

** Rules” are few and simple. Practical- 
ly, except for counsel, they are left to 
govern themselves, and, as they are mostly 
mature, they do so. No one is admitted 
under 17; the majority are much older. 
Most of them are prospective teachers, and 
a Cambridge certificated teacher has a good 
salary—froni £200 to £400, my hostess told 
me. 

Now a word as to the difference between 
the two colleges. The system of local ex- 
aminations, which has spread like a net- 
work all over England, began in 1858, when 
Oxford inaugurated them for men only. 
Six months later Cambridge did the same; 
other universities followed. And, besides 
these, there are now examinations held by 
the Society of Arts and by Trinity Col- 
lege, London, on elementary music. There 
are two grades—junior, under 16, and sen- 
ior, above—Higher Local. The fee is small 
and the title conferred is Associate of Arts, 
Nearly all these examinations have been 
opened for women in the last few years; 
and at Cambridge, where they have been 
most largely attended, the result has been 
Girton and Newnham; for, of course, the 
first thing found out was that the girls 
failed through poor and imperfect training. 
It was a mockery to offer them an exam. 
ination for which their schools gave them 
no adequate preparation. But the arrange- 
ment is quite different at the two Halls, 
At Girton there is an entrance examination, 
and the girls are trained for the full class- 
ical and mathematical examination given 
the men. It is, of course, severe; and, 
when one remembers that the reward is not 
atitle from: the University, but simply a cer- 
tificate from the examiner, one rather won- 
ders at the girls’ persistence. Girton College 
(so I was told, at least) does not go infor the 
Cambridge local examinations, which may 
be considered ‘‘ open to the mob”; but to 
the private one given regular undergradu- 
ates. The instruction is given by profess- 
ors and tutors connected with the Univers- 
ity and is of the highest order. It is in 
the form of lectures; but they are encour- 
aged to ask questions and explanations. 
Though students pursuing a selected course, 
with no goalof a diploma, are admitted, its 
aim is to push all its pupils into the full 
round. 

Newnham Hall, on the other hand,has no 
compulsory entrance examination. It gives 
its students the regular Cambridge Local and 
Higher Local examinations. As it has noth- 
ing compulsory in its workings, it is much 
more popular. One may study there for 
the local examinations, or they may simply 
attend lectures. The one regulation is that 
they shall work. Newnham has no room 
for idlers, and Miss Clough told us the 
cases were few and far between when any 
urging to study was needed. 

Cambridge may be considered in the front 
on the question of higher education for 
women, and the point to which it has ad- 
vanced may be seen in these two Halls. 
One must remember the old monastic tra- 
ditions in the midst of which the English 
universities were founded in judging the 
enormous advance made in admitting wo- 
men at all to their privileges. And,in con- 
sidering the price paid, one must remem- 
ber that education at home, under govern- 
esses is very expensive. It is not meant 
—this higher culture—for poor girls. It is 
rather for the daughters of professional 
men who may need to teach. But there 
are scholarships to aid poor students; nota- 
bly at Newnham Hall one of £50, awarded 
annually for success in the local examina- 
tions. And, if their own accommodations 
are not palatial, all about them is such 
beauty and dignity and venerableness of 

architecture as make the despair of the 
American who looks on it and knows how 
impossible such surroundings are at home. 

RocxForD, Itt. 
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CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. | with their language and customs and their 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


From the wide desert and the ancient river, 
From where the old gods dwelt, in silence 
deep, 
From mystic fields of ever and forever, 
Where ghosts forgotten, soundless vigil 
keep, 
An alien drifts into our modern city, 
Floats solemn up our hundred-masted Bay, 
Majestic, exiled, comes to gaze with pity 
Upon the strife and heat of our to-day. 


So long, so vague, so far, this mighty Needle 
Hath memory reaching! Centuries ago, 
Ages ere Cleopatra bent to wheedle 
The brave, weak Roman, at her feet so low. 
Yes, centuries and cycles nearer morning, 
When Art was in the womb, when Time was 
new, 
Hands strong to build and touch too fine for 
scorning 
Upreared this shaft; its curious legends 
drew. 


It guarded rites then seeming all immortal, 
As chanting priests bowed meekly to the 
Sun ; 
Its monumental glory marked the portal 
Where death had captive led a sceptered 
one. . 
What hath it missed, of strange in stately 
story ? 
What secrets heard not, blown o’er Nubian 
sands? 
What quaint anachronisms brings this hoary 
Old World adornment to these Western 
lands ? 


Now, lifted high, our marvel of an hour, 
’Twill catch the eyes of lovers, sauntering 
by, 
And add its romance to their haloed dower 
Of poetry, beneath youth’s glowing sky; 
And near it, steam, with magic shuttles flying, 
Shall breathless serve the imperial needs of 
Trade ; 
And throbbing looms and sturdy hammers 
plying, 
Unresting toil, beneath its antique shade. 
And half with sorrow is our welcome blended, 
Fair obelisk that finds Manhattan Isle 
A resting place at last. How unattended 
By aught suggestive of thy distant Nile. 
The keel-ploughed seas, the winds had sped 
thee over, 
Must oft have echoed to thy fruitless moan, 
If Neith or Amun or one phantom lover, 
Imprisoned, tarry in thy sculptured stone. 





THE AMERICAN SUNDAY. 
ITS USES AND ABUSES. 





BY WILLIAM J. RB. TAYLOR, D.D. 


Tue American Sunday is neither a myth 
nor a misnomer, It is as historical as any 
event or institution that enters into the life 
and annals of this nation. Call it by what 
other name we may—Sunday, the Lord’s 
Day, the Christian Sabbath—and maintain 
or oppose it, as men do, its place and power 
as an American institution can neither be 
ignored nor destroyed. I propose in this 
article to show some of its wses and abuses, 
I. THE USES OF THE AMERICAN SABBATH, 

1. tis an integral part of our national 
history, character, and life. It came hither 
with the colonists of New England, the 
Middle States, Maryland, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia. From these it has 
spread North and South, East and West; 
from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf; from 
Texas to Alaska; from Maine to Oregon. 
It has gone with our civilization into the 
oldest and newest states and territories, and 
has been incorporated into their constitu- 
tional and statelaws. It isidentified with the 
march of Christianity over our prairies and 
mountains, upon our rivers and lakes and 
ocean coasts. It has incorporated itself 
with the manners, customs, usages, and 
society and worship of the people. It has 
met the immigrants from every land and 
nation when they reached our shores, and 
has followed them to their abodes all over 
the continent. It has commanded the re- 
spect and withstood the opposition of mil- 
lions who were trained to disown and tram- 
ple upon it beyond the seas. Roman Cath- 
olics, as well as Protestants, keep it. Its 
principal foes at present are not our native 
American population, nor those of for- 
eign extraction, who have been here 
long enough to appreciate its value; 


but they are chiefly those who, un- 


happily for themselves and their adopted 
covntiy, insist upon keeping up their 
#uropean class and national distinctions, 





habits of Sunday desecration. With these, 
especially in our great cities, there is a 
multitude of all classes who do evil. But, 
notwithstanding all this, the general senti- 
ment of the best classes of the American 
people in cities and in country districts 
recognizes and observes and insists upon 
the Christian Sabbath, both as a civil and 
as a religious institution. With the single 
partial exception of Louisiana, every state 
in the Union has its Sunday laws, and every 
new state and territory, even in the mining 
regions of the Far West, which are not re- 
markable for religious character, has in- 
corporated some Sunday statutes in its first 
code of laws. The Constitution of the 
United States recognizes Sunday by except- 
ing it from the working days of the Presi- 
dent for signing congressional bills. Con- 
tracts made on Sunday are illegal. These 
and other facts prove that Sunday is a fully 
recognized factor in our American govern- 
ment, society, and life. Its preservation is 
necessary to the maintenance of our dis- 
tinctive civil and religious liberties, and 
the day of its destruction, as a moral and 
spiritual force, would be the doom’s day of 
the institutions and of the national charac- 
ter with which it is inwrought. A land 
without a Sabbath is a land without practi- 
cal religion and good morals. No people 
that have forsaken and destroyed their own 
morals and faith can remain free and pros- 
perous, because they have put away those 
restraints and motives which are stronger 
than police and enable men to govern 
themselves. This self-regulating power of 
the American Sabbath is one of its highest 


uses. 
2. The use of the Sabbath as a day of reat 


Srom toil is of unspeakable value to all work- 
ers. Mind and body will soon give way 
under the incessant pressure of our crowd- 
ed and crushing American life. States- 
men, professional men, business men, hard- 
handed toilers, all working people and 
beasts of burden absolutely require one 
day of rest out of every seven, which the 
laws of Nature have imposed upon the con. 
stitution of things, and specially upon the 
human race. Experience proves that six 
days in every week are enough for all kinds 
of ordinary work; enough for the farmer, 
for the manufacturer, for the trader, and 
for the traveler. Habitual work on the 
seventh day is economically unprofitable. 
It exhausts the mental and bodily strength 
of the workers; it increases the wear and 
tear of machinery; it demoralizes employ- 
ers and employés; it takes away the person- 
al rest and the family privileges of em- 
ployés and the best incentives to self-re- 
spect and faithful service. It costs more, 
pecuniarily, than it comes to; and, moral- 
ly, it ruins and wrecks all who are en- 
gaged in it. The use of the Sabbath, 
therefore, is to counteract these evils, and 
to prevent this loss, not only to employers 
and employés, but to the whole community. 

8. The American Sunday is a mighty social 
force, which we cannot afford to lose. This 
force works in various ways. (1.) Jt ts a 
restraining power upon the cupidity of 
greedy masters, who would make thou- 
sands toil to fill their own coffers with the 
wages of unrighteousness; it lays its 
strong hand upon society, and compels it 
to keep within proper limits; it enforces 
its claims, by moral suasion and public 
sentiment and civil statute, upon those who 
openly break the peace and invade the 
rights of the community to the undis- 
turbed possession of their day of rest and 
worship; and it imparts its own sweet 
spirit of quiet and order and worship to the 
reputable households of the land, while it 
silently rebukes all who break its laws. 
(2.) It is also a great uplifting and propelling 
social force. It inculcates self-respect and 
self-control, and a decent regard for public 
sentiment, and a spirit of purity and good 
living, which are essential to free citizen- 
ship and fair social repute. What a revolu- 
tion does the Lord’s Day make in families 
of the poor and the neglected and degraded, 
when once it enters as a new and elevating 
power! Parents and children rise out of 
squalor and dirt and indecency into com- 
fort and cleanliness and propriety of be- 
havior. The Saturday night preparations; 
the washing and clothing of little ones; the 
Sunday attire of workpeople; the attend- 
ance at Sunday-school, mission chapel, and 





church ; the library books that are read; the 
Scripture lessons and verses learned; and 
the hymns and tunes that are sung in the 
cottage and the streets, all help such 
people to respect themselves and others, 
to aim higher in life for themselves 
and their children, and to practice Chris- 
tian virtues where before all was dark, 
and comfortless, and vicious, and de- 
basing. And what our American Sunday 
does for such folks it is doing through the 
upper grades of society, diffusing its own 
quiet influences and lifting up and sending 
forward and strengthening all whom it 
reaches. 

4. The religious uses of the American Sab- 
bath are tts glory and its crown. A religion 
without a day set apart for its private, 
domestic, and public worship is a religion 
without real moral and spiritual power. 
Like the lone revelator, who was ‘‘in the 
spirit on the Lord’s Day,” in the isle that is 
called Patmos, we have the Lord’s Day in 
this land because we have the Lord of the 
day and of the land for our Lord. And 
there will be a Lord’s Day for every place 
where there are souls to worshiphim. The 
national worth of the American Sabbath to 
the local and general governments cannot 
be overestimated merely in its relations to 
public peace and order. Liberty and con- 
stitutional administration might readily 
survive the observance of the Fourth of 
July and other national holidays and cele- 
brations; but Christianity and the Lord’s 
Day are inseparable, and they would de- 
part together. 

5. The experimental value of the Americon 
Sabbath is the best test of its use as a relig- 
ious day. What would our people be with- 
out it? No seventh day of rest, no first 
day of worship, no Sunday at home, no 
Lord’s Day in the churches, no Sunday- 
school in city or country, no heavenward 
time for children or parents, none for the 
poor or the rich, no rest for the throbbing 
brain and the sick heart, no cure for the 
ills of the weary wecks, no mount of praise 
and vision for the better life! Take out of 
our American homes all that our Sunday 
has put into them, and all that it has done 
even for those who do not religiously keep 
it, and what would be left that is worth liv- 
ing for? The land would mourn for her 
Sabbaths, as Israel did when her’s were 
taken from her; and this last experiment of 
free government would pass away, like that 
ancient American civilization which we 
now know only by its mounds and relics. 
But this experimental test of the American 
Sunday is chiefly seen in its direct spiritual 
agencies and institutions of public worship 
and in its effects upon the personal charac- 
ter, the religious life, and the far-spreading 
influences of the Sabbath-keepirg people. 
It is the day when from seventy to eighty 
thousand preachers of the Gospel, and six 
hundred thousand Sunday-school teachers, 
and all Christian families and congrega- 
tions are engaged in giving and receiving 
the instruction of the Word of God upon the 
great themes of biblical morality and of re- 
demption by the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
educating power of the day is as constant as 
its return, and more minute and varied and 
tenacious than its quiet sweetness and light 
would indicate to ordinary observers. It is 
the birthday and feast-day of innumerable 
souls— 

“ The fruit of this, the next world’s bud.” 


From this consideration of its uses we are 
the better prepared to set forth some of 


II. THE ABUSES OF THE AMERICAN SUNDAY. 

1. There are certain abuses of the Lord’s 
Day by religious people, which ought to be 
corrected by themselves and by public sen- 
timent. 

First come the pharisaic excesses of 
those who, like the legalists of our Saviour’s 
time, destroyed the beneficence of the Sab 
bath by their unscriptural scrupulosity and 
insistance upon trifling observances, while 
they neglected the weightier matters of the 
law. It isa great wrong against the Lord’s 
Day and the Lord of the day, as well as to 
ourselves and our families and to the com- 
munity, to make the Sabbath a burden and 
a reproach by such exactions. A peculiar 
blessing is promised to those who _‘‘ call the 
Sabbath a delight and honorable,” and who 
make it so at home and everywhere. 

The other extreme is that of those who 
are so very liberal that they give up the 
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Lord’s Day to every one and every thing but 
the Lord’s service, and whose liberality 
pleases ite enemies more than its friends. 
When ministers of religion proclaim that 
one day is as sacred as another; that the 
Sabbath is virtually abolished as an institu- 
tion and is binding only as a matter of 
usage and expediency; and when, on such 
grounds, they advocate the largest personal 
liberty in the observance or non-observance 
of the day; then they abuse it in the name 
of religion, and they open the doors for 
every kind of Sunday indulgence which 
pleasure, greed, and sin may suggest. 
They contravene the spirit and purpose of 
the sacred day, and make man ‘‘ the Lord 
of the Sabbath,” instead of “the Son of 
Man.” 

Between these extremes are those more 
common abuses of the day by religious 
people who are strict enough in theory 
but loose in practice, and whose incon- 
sistencies prove that they need a much 
closer connection between their faith and 
their works to make the Lord’s Day what 
it ought to be to themselves and their fam- 
ilies and the communities in which they 
dwell. 

2. The next class of abuses of the Amer- 
ican Sunday are those of railroad and 
steamboat corporations, including the pro- 
prietors of Sunday excursion-boats, stages, 
and trains. If any public bodies are 
under special obligations to keep the laws 
of the state, they are those which hold 
their great franchises from the state. Yet 
these are generally the boldest trans 
gressors. Taking my illustrations and 
proof from the State of New Jersey, in 
which I live, I find that the act of the 
legislature of 1873 makes it ‘lawful 
for any railroad company in this state 
to run one passenger train each way 
over their roads on Sunday, for the ac- 
commodation of the citizens of this state.’ 
The transportation of milk and of the 
United States mail and the running of 
ferry-boats are expressly excepted from the 
penalties of the previous Act of 1854, which 
forbids Sunday freight traffic. Now, what 
are the facts in the case as it stands at 
present? Of the four great trunk lines that 
pass through Newark, two—the New Jersey 
Central and the Delaware, Lackawanna, 
and Westcrn Railroads—run no Sunday 
trains. The Erie Railroad announces six 
special and eleven additional Sunday trains, 
The Pennsylvania Central advertises thirty- 
three trains, of which a large number are 
local and connect by the annex boats and 
branch roads for excursions to Coney Is- 
land, Long Branch, and other seaside re- 
sorts. The Greenwood Lake Railroad also 
runs one Sunday excursion train to and 
from that locality. I am not informed re- 
specting the roads to Cape May and Atlantic 
City; but it is enough to say that on the 
three railroads named above, according to 
their published time-tables, no less than 
fifty-one trains are running every Sunday, 
and that every train over and above those 
which are excepted by law—viz., one train 
each way and milk and mail trains—is 
illegal. Many freight trains also are run 
on Sundays, in the face of the law, which 
subjects every employé upon them who is 
over fourteen years of age toa penalty of 
$20, and every such train may be stopped 
by any justice of the peace. Allextra and 
all excursion trains and boats on Sundays 
are also illegal. 

This action of the companies not only 
violates the laws; it also defies the well- 
known public sentiment of the state, it 
deprives great numbers of employés of 
their Sabbath rights, and demoralizes the 
communities through which their roads 
pass. In the case of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, it practically makes the state itself— 
which isalarge stockholder and has its 
official director in the United Railroad 
Companies of New Jersey, which are leased 
by the Pennsylvania Company—a particeps 
eriminis in the violation of its own statutes! 

During the Centennial year public opin- 
ion compelled the cessation of the special 
excursion trains to Philadelphia and closed 
the gates of the International Exhibition 
on that day. Now, without reasonable ex- 
cuse and against the laws and the strong 
public opinion of New Jersey, and despite 
the protests of a faithful minority, as it has 
been publicly stated in the newspapers, the 
majority of the directors of this foreign 
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corporation, located in another state, has 
exceeded all that it attempted to do in the 
Centennial year, and has established a sys- 
tematic abuse of its legal rights and of the 
rights and interests of a state which at 
present is helpless ov its hands. The rem- 
edies will not, probably, be applied until 
the public will shall assert itself at the 
sources of power. 

3. The last abuse of the American Sun 
day which I name is that of officials who 
fail or refuse to execute the Sunday lara, 
which they are sworn to enforce. In all of 
our great cities the Sunday laws are main 
tained only by perpetual vigilance of the 
Sunday-keeping people themselves and by 
the pressure of public sentiment upou the 
men whose duty it is to execute the laws, 
But everybody kuows that laws do not en- 
force themselves and that legislation upon 
public morals is ineffectual unless there is 
a powerful and ever-active public will to 
back it. Hence the importance of such 
organizations as the New York Sabbath 
Committee and Dr. Crosby's ‘‘ Society for 
the Prevention of Vice and Crime,” and sim 
ilar organizations, which watch legislation 
and compel rulers to maintain the good 
laws that protect the civil Sunday and stay 
the hands of evil-doers. For all such 
wrongs virtuous people themselves must 
find the cure in the ballot, and by making 
and enforcing right opinion and legislation. 


Newark, N. J. 


THREE HUNDRED PORTRAITS OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


A VISIT TO HACKNEY. 








BY R. L. STANTON, D.D. 


AmonG the villages of the olden time 
which are now absorbed in and help to 
swell this mighty metropolis to four and a 
half millions of people, Hackney is not the 
least important. Who in America has not 
heard of Hackney, and its famous preachers 
of a former day? When on the Continent, 
last summer, I met in Switzerland the Rev. 
J. De Kewer Williams, and a few days 
since I fulfilled my promise to visit his 
pleasant home at Hackney, and see his 
‘*Cromwellian Collection,” containing, 
among other treasures, three hundred por- 
traits of the ‘‘ Uncrowned King.” 

There are some other things about Hack- 
ney which deserve a passing notice. Look- 
ing out of Mr. Williams's library window, 
ut the rear of his house, the eye ranges 
over beautiful gardens and lawns, and in 
the distance of less than an eighth of a 
mile you see the tall spire of the Established 
Church of the parish of Hackney. There 
Lord Beaconsfied, the Jew Premier, heard 
the first Christian sermon which ever fell 
upon his ear. Mr. Williams's father was at 
first a Churchman, and he was_ himself 
‘“‘christened” in that church, though the 
family afterward joined the Dissenters, 
and my narrator is now a Congregational 
minister. He claims to be familiar with 
the way in which ‘‘ Dizzy” was introduced 
to the service of the Established Church, 
and related to me the story. When “ Dizzy” 
was a small boy, his father lived in Hack- 
ney. He was an eccentric and peculiar 
man, and for some cause “‘ broke with the 
synagogue” and declined to attend its 
worship. Soon after this, Mr. Disraeli was 
visited, one Sunday afternoon, by Samuel 
Rogers, the poet. He, too, lived in Hack- 
ney, and attended this parish church, and 
was on his way thither when he called on 
the Jew. During their conversation upon 
the troubles in the synagogue, Mr. Rogers 
said to the father, at the same time laying 
his hand upon the head of the future British 
premier: ‘‘ Well, my friend, you don't in- 
tend to bring up this boy like a heathen, I 
hope. Let him go to church with me this 
afternoon.” The father consented, as the 
boy was eager to go, and thus the poet 
introduced the embryo statesman to the 
ordinances of Christianity. I asked Mr. 
Williams if this was the church where the 
younger Disraeli was baptized. ‘‘No,” 
said he; and added: ‘‘I don’t believe he 
ever received Christian baptism, though 
the impression is that he was ‘christened’ 
in some church, Persons are sometimes 
confirmed and receive the communion who 
have never been baptized, though this is ir- 
regular,” If any church register should 
now show—as it is said some pretend to 





do—a record of his baptism, it would be 
regarded as somewhat analagous to the 
claim of a hundred cities to be the birth- 
place of Homer. Thus my informant. 

Among his other treasures, Mr. Williams 
has a bank-check in the handwriting of the 
poet Rogers, made payable to his (Rogers’s) 
own order. Prescott and Rogers were 
bankers, and their banking-house stood 
near the statue erected to George Peabody. 
This bank-check was purchased of one 
of the daughters of Rogers’s partner. It 
is not known to all English and American 
readers of Grecian history that George Grote, 
the historian of Greece and one of the 
founders of the London University College, 
was also a banker in the same house at a later 
day. Nor isit generally known how intimate 
is the connection between Hackney and this 
important college. ‘Its beginners were a 
few private men at Hackney; several of 
them members of a congregation of Dis- 
senters there, which had for its minister the 
Rev. Francis A. Cox.” Dr. Cox became 
the honorary secretary of the Provisional 
Committee. This Dr. Cox was a Baptist, 
who, long after this, visited the United 
States and Canada as one of a delegation 
from the English Baptists to those of 
America. George Grote was about thirty 
years old when the ‘‘few private men” 
met at Hackney, a partner in the banking- 
house of Grote and Prescott, and lived 
next door to the bank, in Threadneedle 
Street. When it was proposed to found 
the London University College, Grote took 
an active part in the scheme. At its incor- 
poration, Henry Brougham became the first 
president of the council; and at his death, 
in 1868, at the age of ninety, Grote was 
chosen to succeed him. 

Hackney had many other notabilities. 
John Howard was born there, and from 
that point began those philanthropic labors 
which encircled the world, and which 
Burke so eloquently described as a ‘“‘ cir- 
cumnavigation of charity.” The ‘Old 
Gravel Pit Chapel” at Hackney, where 
Mr. Williams now ministers, has rather a 
remarkable history. Here Henry Foster 
Burder preached his popular ‘‘ Village Ser- 
mons,” which were found in many on 
American household in former times, This 
chapel may be taken as one of the monu- 
ments of the decline of English Presby- 
terianism (and also of the later revival of 
the truth), for here the celebrated Socinian, 
Dr, Priestley, preached and led mauy 
astray; but when the Unitarians became 
‘rich and increased in goods,” they built a 
more elegant place of worship, and *‘ Old 
Gravel Pit,” bought by the orthodox mi 
nority, again echoed to the voice of an 
Evangelical preacher in the person of Dr. 
John Pye Smith, who, in the very pulpit 
where Priestley had stood, defended the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the divinity of 
Christ, and also published works against 
the views of Priestley and others. Matthew 
Henry, too, the commentator, preached a 
long time, near by, in Hackney, though 
‘modern improvement” has long since 
swept away the foundations on which his 
chapel stood. 

Mr. Williams has a pardonable enthusi- 
asm upon everything which serves to mag- 
nify Cromwell. He, indeed, claims kinship 
with him. His three hundred portraits of 
the Lord Protector—some by contemporary 
artists and no two being precisely alike— 
are in every style of art, beginning with 
large full-length and smaller oil paintings, 
on canvas and panels; then embracing 
every sort of print, large and small, fine 
and coarse; enameled miniatures and por- 
celains; medallions in gilt and bronze; 
carved reliefs in copper, steel, Wedgewood, 
ivory, ebony, oak, and other woods; 
medals commemorating civic and military 
events in the Protector’s time; coins of 
various values, the legal money of the 
period; with many other similar devices 
and mementoes., 

These various representations of Crom. 
well are from different schools of art and 
from almost every nation of Europe, the 
inscriptions being in the several languages 
of the Continent and showing the date of 
their origin. They are the works of both 
the admirers and despisers of Cromwell, 
and serve graphically to show the estima- 
tion in which he was held by the people in 
those times and countries. Some probably 
flatter him, while others represent him as 





the author of all evil. One picture, on a 
plan or diagram so common in family 
genealogies, gives him two wives, at the 
same moment, with whom he is clasping 
hands. It is entitled ‘‘A Genealogie of 
Antichrist—Oliver Cromwell, Triumphant 
as Head of the Fanaticks and their Vices, 
supported by Devils.” A picture of Crom- 
well is put at the top. ‘ His wives are 
‘‘Antichrist, the Pontiff of Hell,” and 
‘Pride, the Daughter of Ignorance.” 
They have a very numerous progeny, 
among which are ‘‘Hereticks, Blasphem- 
ers, Atheists, Arians, Socinians, Deists, 
Schismaticks, Independents, Anabaptists” ; 
and their grandchildren, ‘‘ Tepidists, Mug- 
gletonians, Libertines, Puritans, Arminians, 
Quakers, Brownists, Enthusiasts, Impos- 
tures, Hypocrisie, Self-Conceit, and Vain- 
Glory.” In the next generation these all 
meet in the person of ‘‘ Presbytery,” whose 
children are ‘‘ Ignorance and Persecution.” 
One of these is, in turn, the parent of 
Fanaticism, who married Profaneness, and 
by her begot seven daughters—Wrath, 
married to Hatred; Strife, married to Self- 
Conceit; Sedition, married to Presumption; 
Envy, married to Malice; Rebellion, mar- 
ried to Treason; Discord, married to Anar- 
chy; and Civil War, married to Ruin. 
The issue from these seven marriages was 
an only child in each case: Oppression, 
Contention, Tumult, Murder, Regicide, 
Confusion, and Beggary. On each side of 
this large diagram are figures representing 
a cross between a goat and a devil. 
Another small satirical engraving shows 
“Oliver Cromwell turned ratcatcher; and 
Mark Antony teaching the dogs to dance.” 
One of the traditions which has come 
down is that, after the execution of Charles 
I, Cromwell visited the place where the 
body of the king was lying in his coffin. 
Two of these pictures, in different styles, 
represent him as having stolen in secretly, 
where Charles was thus lying, the apart- 
ment being dismally dark, and Cromwell 
raising the coffin-lid, and exclaiming: ‘‘Dire 
Necessity!” There are several of these 
pictures, varied in style. representing 
Cromwell’s dispersion of the Long Parlia- 
ment, giving, underneath them, the words 
he addressed to them and to different indi- 
viduals of the body. One of the most 
curious and elaborate of these is a carved 
ivory tankard, some ten or twelve inches in 
hight, the figures, representing Cromwell 
and the Parliament, with the surroundings 
of the place of meeting, being life-like and 
carved with most exquisite skill. The 
whole tankard is covered with sculpture of 
elaborate workmanship. It formerly be- 
longed to the old family of the Earls of 
Harborough, who held estates in Crom- 
well’s own neighborhood, on the borders 
of Huntingdonshire. One engraving shows: 
“The Lord Protector lying in state at 
Somerset House,” surrounded by heraldic 
emblems, with four mourners on each side; 
visitors, in long robes, viewing the remains; 
and a guard of honor in attendance, 
Another has this couplet underneath: 


“Made nations bow and preached down mitral evils; 
Parsons outprayed and vanquished prophane devils.” 


The French pictures, of which there are 
many, generally represent Cromwell in a 
bat and feathers, with a cowtour like that of 
a cavalier or a brigand. The English 
mostly give him a stern visage and the 
austere dress of a Puritan. The Italian, 


German, Swedish, Dutch, Spanish, and 


others take the peculiar fancy of the country 
and the time. Some of the paintings, exe- 
cuted by perhaps very ardent admirers, 
show him to have been one of the noblest 
looking men the world has ever produced. 
Cromwell was evidently ‘‘his mother’s 
son,” if an ancient picture of his mother, 
in this collection, is true to the life; and 
Mr. Williams says there is no doubt about 
its genuineness. She has a noble face, 
highly intellectual and ‘‘ full of character.” 
It is ‘‘ Oliver all over.” 

One cannot help admiring Mr. Williams’s 
zeal and success in collecting these memori- 
als of England’s great hero and statesman’ 
He has been engaged in the work some 
twelve years; says he has but ‘‘just begun”; 
has several times visited the Continent in 
his researches, advertises occasionally for 
any ‘‘Cromwelliana”; buys freely; and has 
lately begun a ‘‘ Cromwell Library,” to be 
made up of all he can gather, either fcr or 
against his hero. He has many rare things 
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relating to Cromwell, which cannot be 
found in libraries, museums, or any other 
collections in the English metropolis. 
Lonpos, Exa. 
THE WAY OF REMOVING BAR- 
RIERS. 
BY THE REV. HENRY UITERWIJK. 














Tue suggestion made by the Rev. E. P. 
Baker and endorsed by Prof. Heman Lin- 
coln, in THe INDEPENDENT, as to a basis 
of union between Congregationalists and 
Baptists, is worthy of general consideration, 
It goes to show the growing desire fora 
larger fellowship of Christian Churches. 
It is a tap against existing barriers. It pro- 
poses a practical mode of procedure. So 
far, so good. 

But, just at this point, the difficulty of 
finding a way revives all our doubts as to 
the possibility of reaching the desired re- 
sult. The way proposed is one of compro- 
mise. In connection with the point of 
difference between Baptists and Congre- 
gational Pedobaptists the plan is to work 
on this wise. The Baptist is to adopt a 
formal consecration of infants without bap- 
tism. The Congregationalist is to drop in- 
fant baptism, but hold to infant consecra- 
tion. It is thought that from neither side 
much objection will be made to it. 

Now, upon the question of the public 
dedication of children there may be little 
or no difference among Christians. But as 
to whether the mode of such dedication 
shall be dry or damp, they are by no means 
yet agreed. Slackness in practice, as ap- 
pearing from the records of Congregational 
churches, should not be taken as proof of a 
quite general giving up of the belief in 
early baptismal consecration. 

The Baptist, indeed, could well afford 
the compromise proposed; for, in the ad- 
ministering of the ordinance of baptism, he 
would give up nothing of his original prac- 
tice. And to the Pedobaptist the question 
would ever and anon return: Why, if any 
child is to be consecrated in some formal 
manner, shall it not be baptized? Is not 
baptism a symbol of consecration? Is it 
anything more or less? Is it anything 
more when administered to an adult? No 
Baptist or Congregationalist believes that, 
at any time of life, it has a regenerating 
power. It brings about no subjective 
change. It is not required to give proof of 
a developed Christian character. It is an 
initiatory rite, introducing us to the in- 
struction and discipline of Christ. It de- 
clares und brings nigh the promise of an 
entrance into the Kingdom of God. It ex- 
hibits God’s grace of pardon and new life, 
as offered to us in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Whether administered in infancy 
or at a more advanced age, by the affection- 
ate wish of our parents or by personal 
choice, our baptism means a being com- 
mitted to the love and care of God anda 
being set apart for his service. Each indi- 
vidual Christian is apt to have his own 
views and feelings on this subject, and but 
few thinking people on either side will be 
found disposed to surrender them. 

Now the question is: Shall any one be 
asked to surrender them? The writer of 
this article ventures to suggest that there is 
no need of giving up individual opinions 
and tastes on the subject under discussion, 
or on any similar point of difference be- 
tween Church denominations. Why cannot 
the Baptist and Congregational Churches, 
for instance,be one on the basis of a mutual 
understanding that the matter of baptism— 
the only real point of difference between 
them—shall be left to each one’s choice, 
acd, so far as may be practicable, to that 
of the individual Church organization? 
In our day the practice of tolerance on 
such a point need not interfere with public 
instruction on it. Religious teachers, asa 
rule, no longer indulge in polemic treatises 
on specialties. They are feeling about 
them for a common ground in the few es 
sentials of Christianity. And Christian 
people generall, a:e entertaining larger 
views and be:ter feelings than heretofore 
on scores of savoidinate questions of dif- 
ference. 

The day in not far distant, we trust, 
when the best practical way of removing 
barriers and of bringing about the consoli- 
dation of Christian Churches will be found 
aad followed. And will not that way ie 
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along the line of a perfect individual liber- 
ty in all doctrines and practices not of an 
essential nature? Is not the enlightened 
and tolerant judgment of a growing ma- 
jority of Christians to lead to the adoption 
of methods and forms that shall leave 
ample room for various practices? The 
best way of removing barriers seems to be 
to treat them no longer like walls or fences, 
but like mounds and jutting rocks in a 
great park. Let us stop trying to demolish 
them. Let them be trimmed and adorned, 
and be made to look as just in place and in 
harmony with all the surroundings. This 
mode of procedure will .make of the 
Church a garden of God. Maultitudes of 
people will come to take delight in it. 

The Church of Christ, by thus becoming 
truly free and Catholic, would gain large 
advantage every way. Her growth in 
knowledge and spirtuality would be incon- 
ceivably greater than under any strained 
system of sectarian teaching. She would 
exercise a moral power only. She would 
refuse to seek privilege or patronage from 
outside. Her influence would be more 
widely felt and her work more gratefully 
acknowledged. She would put the great- 
est honor upon the will of Him whose 
name she bears. 

Graxp Rarips, MICE. 





LUCINDA’S LETTER. 


BY MRS. ABBY M. DIAZ. 








‘* WE admit,” said Mr. Evans, ‘‘ that man 
does, in many cases, decide what is and 
what is not woman’s duty, and does oblige 
her to submit to his decisions; but is there 
not a propriety in his doing so? Is this not 
authorized by several texts of Scripture?” 

‘Yes, it is,” said Miss Ellsworth, the 
school-teacher; ‘‘and one reason why I 
wish to hear the whole matter discussed is 
that my attention has just been called to 
these texts by a letter from a pupil friend of 
mine, lately married to a young city book- 
keeper. I began school-teaching in an out- 
of-the-way village in New Hampshire, and 
among the scholars attending was one of 
twelve or thirteen, named Lucinda; a 
heavy, thick-set girl, semewhat clumsy in 
her motious, and often abrupt in speech. 
Her face was round and rosy, and it had 
honesty written all over it. I was drawn to 
her at first by this truthfulness of counte- 
nance; and still more afterward by her 
truthfulness of character and her affectionate 
disposition. I never knew a person so ut- 
terly conscientious. In bringing in her 
school-reports, she exacted from herself the 
strictest integrity, and by no means allowed 
herself the benefit of a doubt. One after- 
noon, as was often the case—for Lucinda, 
with all her earnest endeavors, could not 
become a scholar—she missed many times 
in her geography, and I left her to study 
after school, telling her that when she had 
tried as hard as she possibly could she 
might go, even #f the lesson were not per- 
fectly learned. Just before dark, finding 
the key had not been brought, I went over 
to the school-house, stepped softly to the 
door, and lookedin. There sat Lucinda, 
her head bent down to the book, one hand 
covering the answers, ‘‘ weaving” back- 
ward and forward in her seat, as if to make 
her body help her mind to do its work. 

‘Oh! Miss Ellsworth!” she said, in a 
pitiful tone, as I entered. ‘‘I tried hard; 
but I don’t believe I tried as hard as I 
could. For I watched the flies some when I 
thought I was studying; and when I was 
telling the square miles, I kept thinking 
about Ma’s getting supper and the baby 
trying to turn over flapjacks with a clothes- 
pin, ashe did one time, and——” Here 
she burst into a giggle, which soon turned 
into acry. And I kissed her, and stroked 
her hair, and sent her home, This is her 
letter. 

“* My Dear Teacher : 

“*T want to ask you about something that 
I can’t make up my mind which is the right 
side of it and which is the wrong. I think 
it is wicked to go out walking in the woods 
and fields Sunday afternoons. I was brought 
up so. But Augustus, he doesn’t think it 
is wicked. And he says he is shut up so 
much that he needs to go, and that he can 
keep the day among God’s works better 
than among man’s works; and he wants me 
to go with him. Now, he couldn’t take so 
much comfort going alone, and, if any. 





body goes with him, I'd rather go with him 
myself than anybody else should go. But 
then I do not think it is right to go. I 
wasn’t brought up that way. Last Sun- 
day Augustus asked me if I did not think 
it was right to follow what the Bible laid 
down. And I said: ‘Why, yes, indeed; 
for the Bible was given us for a guide.’ 
‘Well,’ says he, ‘the Bible says that wives 
must do as their husbands want them to; 
and I want you to go, and so it is right for 
you to go.’ 

“Then he got his father’s Scott’s Bible, 
because that has a great many notes of ex- 
planation in it; and read to me first from 
I Peter, ‘ Wives, be in subjection to your 
husbands’; then from Ephesians, ‘Let 
wives be subject to their husbands in 
everything’; then from Timothy, ‘Let the 
women hear in silence, with all subjection’ ; 
then from Corinthians, ‘ The head of every 
man is Christ, and the head of the woman 
isthe man.’ ‘Now these sayings are easy 
to understand,’ said Augustus, ‘and are 
said over and over so many times they 
must mean what they say; and, don’t you 
see, the responsibility is taken off your 
shoulders?’ 

‘I did not know just what to say to him, 
because there it was in plain Bible words, 
‘Submit in everything, as unto the Lord’; 
but isaid it did not seem reasonable. He 
said that reason was one thing and revela- 
tion was another, and that we must not 
oppose reason to revelation. ‘Mr. Scott 
was a pious man anda learned man,’ said 
he, ‘and it looks likely that he had as much 
reason as most folks; and he says, in a 
note here, ‘Man is the immediate Head or 
Ruler of every woman, to whose authority 
God . . . subjected her’; and he says, ‘In 
general, it is beneficial to women to be sub- 
ject to their husbands.’ And do you mean 
to set yourself above Mr. Scott, and above 
Paul? Augustus asked. 

“TI told himI would think the matter 
over in my mind. And it happened that our 
minister called to see me that week, and, 
after he had talked some, I asked him if we 
must take the Bible commands to mean, 
word for word, just what they said. And he 
said: ‘Certainly.’ And then I told him 
what Augustus wanted me to do, and that 
I thought it would be wicked to do that 
way Sundays. And he said, right off: ‘My 
dear, we have to use reason in regard to 
these matters, and—’ I’m afraid I wasn’t 
very polite; for I spoke right out before 
he’d done, and said I: ‘Can we? I didn’t 
know we could. Canall of us? Can women?’ 
‘ Certainly,’ said he again. ‘And when you 
interrupted me I was about to say that, 
whenever a husband’s wishes conflict with 
the voice of conscience, the voice of con- 
science must be obeyed.’ ‘The voice of a 
woman’s conscience?’ said I. ‘Certainly,’ 
said he. ‘ Woman is an accountable being.’ 
‘Then what Paul meant was,’ said I: 
‘*Wives, be subject unto your husbands 
when you think it is right to be.’’ ‘ Certain- 
ly,’ said he. ‘ Conscience is supreme.’ 

‘* But when I told Augustus this, he said 
he didn’t see what right any human man 
had to add what Paul did not say. Said he: 
‘Paul took pains to say these things at a 
great many different times (so there was 
chance enough); but he never at any of the 
times brought it in that woman must fol- 
low her conscience, or her reason either. 
If the minister thinks women ought to fol- 
low their reasons and their consciences, 
why didn’t he let that Mrs. Orton, who is 
getting up a revival, preach in the meeting- 
house, when she said she felt it to be her 
duty to and that her soul burned within 
her to proclaim glad tidings? But he said: 


“I couldn’t say this was not so; and the 
next time the minister called, after we had 
talked some about the revival and about 
Mrs. Orton, I said that some of us wanted 
her to preach in the meeting-house. ‘ Yes,’ 
said he; ‘ but I felt it my duty to withhold 
my consent. The Bible is very clear on 
this point. Paul says: ‘Let your women 
keep silence in the church.’’ I said: ‘You 
said, the other day, that all of us—women 
and all—must follow our reasons and our 
consciences. Augustus says he doesn't 
understand, and I don’t either, why they 
must do so at some times and not do so at 
other times.’ He said: ‘My dear, some 
parts of the Bible are hard to reconcile, 
We ace now as in a glass darkly. We must 











walk by faith, and not by sight. Those 
who know best about these matters think it 
is not right for a woman to preach in a 
church; and you must have faith in their 
judgment.’ SolItold Augustus that the 
minister said that we must settle our duty 
for ourselves sometimes, and sometimes 
not. Augustus says this seems unlikely; 
and I think myself that it does seem un- 
likely. 

‘*Ruthy Taylor—she’s one of the young 
converts—she wants to follow the Bible 
very strictly, and she asked me if I thought 
she ought to wear her gold chain and 
locket her uncle gave her; for she said that 
Paul forbid women to wear such things, 
and she wished she knew what to do about 
it. She said that Paul said that, if a 
woman wanted to know anything, let her 
ask her husband at bome; but she hadn’t 
any husband to ask about the chain and 
locket. We looked to see if Mr. Scott said 
anything about this, and found that he 
said that the command to ask husbands 
might take in unmarried women; for, as he 
said in one of his notes, they would have 
some man in the family of whom they 
might inquire. Ruthy is very much puz- 
zled to know what is right to do. She 
wants to do exactly as the Bible says, and 
it says we must inquire of the men when 
we don’t know. Now, Ruthy’s brother is 
aman; but all he thinks of is going a-gun- 
ning, and hardly ever looks into ary book, 
let alone the Bible, and Ruthy says she 
knows he wouldn’t know anything about 
wearing pearls and costly array. Mr. 
Scott said in a note that the rule against 
doing so might admit of occasional excep- 
tions; but Augustus says he thinks this is 
leaving a very wide door open, fora great 
many women will think they are occa- 
sional exceptions and will walk straight 
through. I told Ruthy that the minister 
said we must all use our reasons and con- 
sciences, even women; but Augustus wants 
to know, and Ruthy wants to, too, if Paul 
meant that women should do so sometimes, 
why didn’t he say at which times? He says 
that in the commands there isn’t even one 
small crack open for a woman’s reason and 
conscience; that her subjection must be ‘in 
everything ’! 

“IT wish you would write me a letter, 
and tell me what you think about these 
texts, and especially about the one which 
forbids women to speak in churches, and 
why this should be followed alwaysand 
those others not always.” 





A MISSIONARY’S EXPERIENCE IN 
NEW GUINEA. 


AN ADDRESS 


DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LONDON 
MissIONARY SOCIETY. 





BY THE REV. 8. MACFARLANE. 





Mr. Chairman, my Dear Christian Friends :— 
I have great pleasure in seconding the resolu- 
tion which Dr. Allon has proposed, the latter 
part of which has special reference to New 
Guinea. I remember seven years ago I stood 
upon this platform and referred to certain 
changes which had taken place during four. 
teen years’ labor in one of the islands of the 
Loyalty Group; a change from idolatry and 
cannibalism and constant war to the worship 
of the true God, peaceful industry, and grow- 
ing education. I think I reminded you of the 
sort of work that had been accomplished ina 
comparatively short space of time—schools 
established, people worshiping in pretty re- 
spectable churches, the language reduced to 
writing, the New Testament and Psalms trans- 
lated, which I was then carrying through 
the press. I had just returned from 
New Guinea, and was here, not only to 
see the old country, after fourteen years’ 
absence and carry the New Testament and 
Psalms through the press ; but to get, if pos- 
sible, a little steamer. Those of you who read 
our ‘‘Reports’’ may remember that in 1870 
the directors of our Society asked me if I 
would transfer my services from the Loyalty 
Group to establish a mission in New 
Guinea. Well, I happen to be a Scotch- 
man, in addition to being brought up at 
Manchester; and we Scotch are supposed to 
be “‘canny.” Although the directors had not 
requested that any prospective voyage should 
be made before I came home,I thought it 
would not bea bad thing to have a look at 
New Guinea, and take some teachers there, 
who might be carrying on the work while we 
were arranging about it here. Accordingly, 
Mr. Murray and I, in 1871, went down and com- 
meneed « mission in New Guines. We formed 





stations at Darnley and Dauan and Saibai. 
These were the first stepping-stations to the 
mainland; but the first stations formed on 
the mainland were in the vicinity of the Fly 
River, at Katau and Turi-Turi. These were 
all amongst what is called the Papuan tribe. 
We had teachers simply from Western Poly- 
nesia, who were Papuans; and so we com- 
menced among the Papuans. We then paid 
a visit to the lighter-colored races on the 
southeast peninsula, and sent to the South 
Sea Islands to get teachers of their color; and 
a mission amongst them was established in 
the following year, when I was in England, by 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Gill. Well, there is noth- 
ing very poetical in our first intercourse with 
savages, unless you can get poetry out of mud 
and mangrove, poisoned spears and human 
bones. I have a very lively recollection of 
our visit to the vicinity of the Fly River. 
When you are surrounded by two hundred 
natives, and those cannibals, armed with 
poisoned spears and arrows, and your boats 
are high and dry on a mud-bank a quarter of 
a mile off, it is not a very poetical feeling that 
you experience at sucha time. I remember 
there wasa great excitement going on in the 
outer circle. We knew little about the natives; 
but we knew that the best way was to keep 
down excitement, if possible, and never to 
look afraid—although we do feel afraid some- 
times. It appeared that two war-canoes had 
arrived, and there was evidently a disturbance 
getting up; but we did not know what it was 
about. Those who were immediately around 
us wanted us to sing, and there we were, sit- 
ting on a log, singing ‘‘O’er the gloomy hills 
of darkness.’’ Iam not very sure that we 
kept good time, because we had one eye on 
the boat and the other on the natives, and we 
were longing for the rising tide. It all turned 
out very well, as it often does when we man- 
age to keep down excitement. There was 
one thing we discovered which impressed 
itself very strongly upon oar minds. The 
coast was nearly all unsurveyed. Many of 
the natives were armed with these poisoned 
spears and arrows, and we knew that there 
were currents, and mud-flats, and sand-banks 
along the coast; and we accordingly felt that, 
whether the Society had had steam or not 
before, the time had now come for a small 
steamer, and that we ought to have, in some 
form or other, steam power to commence our 
work in that great island. Icame home with 
these ideas. When I went to Dundee, and 
was staying there with my respected hostess, 
whom we all know and revere for her 
kindness to this Society, she got to take 
an interest in the matter. So the little 
“ Ellengowan ’’ was purchased and equipped, 
and made her way, steaming out from 
England through the canal to Australia, and 
began her work. My respected colleague, Mr. 
Lawes, whom, you know, was appointed to go 
from the Savage Island Mission and take 
charge of the New Guinea Mission, amonget 
the lighter-colored tribes with whom he had 
been laboring en the southeast peninsula. I 
was requested to continue my work amongst 
the Papuans, which I did, and at the request 
of the directors gave five years more especially 
to the work of pioneering along the coast of 
New Guinea. We did not find that very much 
or, indeed, anything had been done in the 
way of surveying. I am not going into all the 
difficulties we had to encounter with our 
little steamer; but we not only found that 
New Guinea was the largest island in the 
world—as long as from London to Constantt- 
nople, and 500 miles wide in some partse—but 
that it was the darkest and the most neglected 
island in the world; that, whilst all the great, 
stirring events of the missionary age have 
been taking place, whilst the light of God's 
truth has been dispelling darkness upon 200 
islands in the South Seas, and the Gospel has 
been sapping the position of ancient systems of 
idolatry in India, China, and different parts of 
the world, and families and whole islands have 
been giving up their idols and coming to take 
a place amongst the civilized and the saved, 
the people of New Guinea have been reveling 
in an abominable cannibalism and idolatry, 
It has been so for ages. The people have 
been sitting in their cocoa-nut groves, under 
the trees, mending their bows and making 
their poisoned arrows, and preparing to make 
raids upon unsuspecting villages for victims 
for their cannibal feasts. There they are still, 
as they have been forso many years, decorating 
themselves and their houses with paint 
and feathers and human skulls and bones, 
Ah! they present a strange contrast to the 
beautiful island in which they live, with its 
magnificent forests; its splendid mountains; 
its fertile valleys; its rich plains; its sunny 
slopes; its green-clad hills, and those grand 
rivers of which you have read, with flowing 
streams and dashing cascades; its groves of 
cocoanut trees and well-cultivated gardens, 
with its spices, masooi bark, and betel nut, 
There it lies beneath the blazing tropical sun, 
with ite head lifted up four or five miles into 
the cool atmosphere above the sea. One cam 
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not help feeling that even now, as we are sit- 
ting in this room, there may be heard what 
we have often heard when we have gone up 
the rivers and along the coast—the shrieks of 
the victims; that there is the war-horn 
sounded as we have often heard it; that there 
is the curling smoke on the bills from the 
beacons calling mento arms; just the same 
sort of thing that has been going on for ages. 
I can te)] you, my friends, although you cap- 
not realize it, perhaps, that there is nothing 
makes so strong an appeal to a man when he 
is anchored up those rivers as to hear, not 
only those abominable sounds from the cocka- 
too and the other strange sounds from the 
bush, but the beating of drums and the shrieks 
of suffering women and children in the night. 
It is that that makes an appeal to a man’s 
feelings when he is in a country of that kind. 
It isa grand thing to feel that you are open- 
ing up a great country like that, with its vege- 
table and mineral wealth—its gold, its coal, 
its iron, ite ebony, its cedarwood, its rose- 
wood—that is something; but it is still more 
to feel that we are saving millions of people 
there from present misery and future death. 
Now, how is the work to be carried on ina 
place like that? Well, we have had the ex- 
perience of a brave band of Dutch mis- 
sioneraries, who commenced a mission at 
the north end of New Guinea. All of them 
have passed away; their mission has been 
broken up; and there is but one man left to 
tell the tale in Germany. These men, amid 
suffering, privation, and death, attempted, 
at least, to do a glorious work for their Master. 
We had the experience of those men, and we 
had our own experience, and we had such in- 
formation as we could collect from sailors, 
pearl-sellers, Dutch reports, and so on, all of 
which led us to feel that in a country like 
New Guinea you must move cautiously. Rash- 
ness simply means defeat. You must study 
the conditions of health in a country like that; 
for, if they are not studied and followed, a 
torrid clime rigorously inflicts a penalty in 
proportion to the neglect. I felt strongly 
from the first that, in order to open up a mis- 
sion in New Guinea, you have to work upon 
different lines from those in the South Sea 
Mission. The best thing we can do there, the 
thing that has been done for years, is to settle 
down amidst the people, in order to work for 
them; but to try that out in New Guinea, 
along that 600 miles of coast, where the vil 
lages are near swamps or stagnant pouls, 
would simply mean the death of our teachers, 
the leaving of the missionary, and the collapse 
of the mission. The great point is to select 
healthy centers. It fs best to be on a hill a 
mile away, where you cap live for years 
amongst them, and have a central educational 
department, where the natives could be trained, 
and you could acquire the language and work 
for the people—it is better to be a mile away, 
and have the trouble of going down to them 
and working for them, than to try and live 
amongst them for eighteen months and 
then have to leave altogether. We have 
a brave band of native teachers, of 
whom you have heard so much, but never 
too much; and we have agreat responsibility in 
connection with these men. The best and 
kindest thing for them is not to settle down 
amongst them, so that they have to nurse us, 
instead of our nursing them. The best plan is 
to have a retreat—a sort of sanitarium—as 
near as possible, so that we cau attend to them 
when they have the fever and keep the mission 
going at the same time. In this way we have 
put our foot down firmly, and there is no fear 
of the mission going to pieces. I remember, 
when I went out as a missionary, twenty-two 
years ago, wy old friend Buzacott, a well- 
known name in connection with the South Sea 
Mission, said tome: ‘ Now, you area young 
man. Let me give you a piece of advice. Never 
do what a native can do.”’ Well, I have tried 
to act upon that advice. I find that there is 
plenty to do that the natives cannot do. The 
best way to improve our time is to reduce the 
languages to writing, which they cannot do; 
to translate the Scriptures; to prepare school- 
books; to superintend the work of the native 
teachers; and train a native ministry; but, 
above all, in a new mission, to move about 
rapidly amongst the different teachers. That 
isa machinery that must be kept well oiled 
and in good order. These men, I consider, 
are better adapted for getting at the heathen 
than we are ourselves. That is my experience. 
They are acquainted with the manners and 
customs of the people, and they naturally 
avoid mistakes that we are apt to make. I do 
not think the people in this country know very 
well what a native teacher is. It is rather 
amusing sometimes to hear people’s ideas on 
the subject. A native teacher is not a local 
preacher, such as you have in this country; he 
is not a village teacher, such as you have here; 
but I will tell yor what he is. He may 
be aman only removed one stage from 
cannibalism. The eight men that we took 
down in 1871 to begin the mission with were 
all the sons of cannibals and two of them had 








been eannibals themselves. But let me tell 
you there is no mistaking their theology. 
You always know where they are. There is 
the full, free, and simple Gospel. When I was 
in the north, a little while ago, I heard of a 
young sprig of divinity who was settled down 
in one of our Lancashirechurches. Ofcourse, he 
was immensely superior to the people amongst 
whom he was living. Anold college chum of his 
came to spend afew days with him, and he said 
tohim: ‘‘ Just come round and visit my people 
with me, and you will see what sort of a clod- 
hopping intellect we have to deal with.’’ They 
went round, and in the first house they went 
to they saw the good lady washing. After 
some commonplace remarks, the young pastor 
said: ‘‘ Well, Bettie, how many persons are 
there in the Trinity?’’ ‘‘ Two,’’ she replied. 
Then the good old soul took her arms out of the 
tub, shook the suds off, and wiped them with 
ber apron. Then, looking at a portrait on the 
wall, she exclaimed: ‘‘ When that old man 
were here, bless his memory’ (he was the 
former pastor), ‘‘there were three; but since 
you bave been here there are only two.’’ Now, 
that sort of thing never could be said of one 
of our teachers, 1 am sure. These are the sort 
of men that we have to carry the Gospel from 
island to island and from group to group, as 
has been done from Tabiti down to Western 
Polynesia and now onward to New Guinea. I 
want to refer briefly to some of the condi- 
tions of the work. You have all heard how 
despotic the South Sea Island chiefs are. In 
going round New Guinea, we have never found 
a respectable chief yet. Theirs is akind of 
patriarchal government, and one man is about 
as good as another; so that, if we are received 
in one village, itis likely to excite jealousy in 
the next, and that is a serious difficulty in our 
work. Another difficulty is the variety of 
languages; not dialectic forms merely, but 
real difficulties in the language. In the island 
where we have our centra] station for the 
western branch, Murray Island, so strangely 
different is the language that I have sometimes 
thought that Max Miiller ought to be acquaint- 
ed with thefact. Therets nothing like it in the 
South Seas. The language has regular de- 
clensions, a dative and an ablative case, and 
there is nothing like that in any other part of 
New Guinea, or even the South Seas; so that 
it is an interesting question where these people 
could have come from. Then there is another 
thing that I wish to refer to; and that is the 
cannibalism of the people. I want you to 
understand that cannibalism isa reality. The 
men think it perfectly legitimate to go out and 
make raids upon villages, to get victims; and 
they look upon them as so much human beef. 
They think no more of that than you think of 
going to market in this country. They have 
very little idea of cruelty. They look at things 
from their own point of view; and when they 
get their victims, they will break the arins at 
the elbow-joint and the legs at the knee-joint, 
and then throw them in the canoes and take 
them home, cooking one to-day and another 
to-morrow, if the poor wretches live in that 
condition. J will not draw pictures of these 
things, as I might do; but let me, by way of 
fllustration, mention a conversation that | 
had with a cannibal, just before [ left, and I am 
not sure that he had not the best of the argu- 
ment. When I was talking to him about can- 
nibalism and wishing him to give it up he 
said: ‘‘ But, you know, it is only our enemies. 
We never eat our friends. It is right to 
eat our enemies. Have you got no enemies in 
your country?’ I was obliged to confess we 
had people who were sometimes regarded as 
enemies. ‘* Well,’’ said he, ‘‘do you never 
fight?’ I was obliged to confess that we did. 
‘And do you never kill anybody?’’ I was 
very glad he did not ask me how many, for I 
could not have told him. There would have 
been no wordsin his language to tell him that. 
But when he found out that we did kill peo- 
ple, he said: ‘‘ Do not you eat them ?”’ “‘ No,” 
I said ; “ we do not eat people in our country." 
The man looked perfectly astounded. “ Then 
what do you kill them for?’ said he. “ We 
kill our enemies because we like them ; but 
you kill them for nothing at all.” If I had 
been able to represent to that man’s mind the 
thousands of people slain upon the battle- 
field, I have no doubt whatever that his idea 
would have been: What a splendid lot of beef! 
I want you to realize the feelings of this man 
when he said to me, and he said it earnestly : 
** How is it that you kill people, if you do not 
want to eat them?’? You see, there are a 
great many things that we have to look at 
from the native point of view. Even when 
the natives come from the savage to the civil- 
ized state, there are many things that we 
think very ludicrous and stupid; but you 
must look at them from their point of view. I 
remember being told of a young chief who 
was on board one of our trading ships when 
the sailors were opening a barrel of por- 
ter. He knew nothing about fermentation, 
and he was looking on in wonder when, 
through some mistake that occurred, the por- 
ter came out like a fountain. The sailors were 





very much annoyed at losing their porter and 
they tried to stop it; but it forced its way up 
like a liquid umbrella. The man began to 
laugh heartily, and the eaptain told me that 
he lay down on the deck, mightily amused. 
The sailors were very much annoyed, and asked 
him why he laughed at the porter coming out 
of the cask. ‘I was not laughing at that,’’ said 
he. “I was laughing to think what a difficulty 
you must have had to get itin.”’ I repeat, we 
must look at a number of these questions 
from a native point of view; and the probabil- 
ity is that, if we had not done so, I should not 
have been here to tell you anything about the 
matter to-day. Our little steamer has been 
moving about constantly, doing a great deal 
of work—the captain and engineers think too 
much work—along 600 miles of coast, visiting 
a hundred places and providing for the wants 
of thirty stations. New rivers, bays, harbors, 
and so on have been discovered, which are 
nearly all of them placed on the Admiralty 
charts, so that our steamer has really been a 
public benefit. We have always rendered as- 
sistance to naturalists, explorers, or any one 
else interested in opening up the country. We 
wish it to be opened up, and we should like to 
see a people engaged in commercial and other 
pursuits there. Just let me give an illustra- 
tion which will serve to show how we manage 
to get at the people in our ploneering work. 
Let me suppose that we are going to Hall 
Sound, which is the eastern extremity of my 
locality amongst the Papuans. I thought it 
would bea good thing to begin the mission 
there, and we went there in our little ship. 
Now, when the captain and the crew have 
taken the vessel toa place, they say: “We 
have nothing further to do.’? When they have 
dropped anchor, they turn round and say—in 
looks, if not in so many words : ‘‘ Now it is for 
you to begin your work.” The natives, it may be, 
are dancing about on the shore, with their mur- 
derous weapons, and we have to land amongst 
them. It is an easy matter to go amonget 
them when they know that we are their friends ; 
but not otherwise. The difficulty is, first of all, 
to impress them with the idea that we are 
their friends, and that takes some time. Take, 
for instance, this visit to Hall Sound. I have 
made it a principle never to go on shore with a 
white man. I had too much experience among 
the natives for that—I mean with white 
crews. We believe in black crews, and we 
have a black crew in the “ Ellengowan.” I 
know their language and | have confidence in 
them; andl went on shore with five of these 
men. We knew what sort of a place it was, 
and we thought we had well arranged our 
plans. Whena man goes out to a work of 
that kind, he ought to be a consecrated man 
before he leaves ; but then it is not because he 
is aconsecrated man that he is not to take 
every precaution to protect himself and his 
vessel. We took every precaution, and I said 
to two of these men: “‘ You keep the boat in 
deep water.’’ And to the other three I said: 
“You come on shore with me, and, if any dis- 
turbance takes place, there is always the 
chance of our boat being afloat.” Well, that 
seemed a very good arrangement; but when 
we got near the coast, a number of natives got 
round the boat, and they hauled us up high 
and dry on the beach. Now, that wasa fact 
that we had not calculated upon. If we had 
had the sailors with us, they would perhaps 
have insisted on putting the boat into deep 
water, which would have been a great mis- 
take, because it would have got up a disturb- 
ance. We were in their hands, and it was 
evident that we should have to go with them. 
lasked where the village was. One of the 
men took me by the hand, another took an- 
other man, and soon, and we were marched 
into the bush by a narrow path, which is pre- 
cisely what would have been done if there 
bad been treachery. We walked along for 
about a quarter of a mile. I had never 
seen a village so far from the coast 
before, and I thought there was treachery 
Now, in circumstances like that, it never does 
to let the natives think you are afraid; but I 
don’t mind confessing to you that we did feel 
a little shaky on that occasion. However, 
there was nothing for it but to go with them. 
We did so, and it all came right. We came to 
a very nice village. We made the people pres- 
ents, and they made us presents in return ; and 
we arranged for the establishment of a mis- 
sion. I was very much touched by the kind- 
ness of a poor savage chief there on the second 
night. He seemed to take a great liking for me; 
and I professed, at least, a very great liking for 
him, and we exchanged names. At night he 
said: ‘‘ Now, I will protect you.”” Our teach- 
ers were sleeping in a house about fifty yards 
off, and a kind of shed was apportioned to me 
—a pretty good native house in its way. I 
had slung my hammock across the room, and, 
as I lay in it, the chief thought I was asleep ; 
and he came in with a handful of spears and a 
stone club and quietly laid them down by my 
hammock. Believing that I was asleep, I sup. 
pose he thought that he must guard me then. I 
thought if I was not in better keeping than that, 





I should not like to go about the coast of New 
Guinea; but I had no fear of that man, be- 
cause I believed that, if anybody had come to 
interfere with me that night, he would have to 
go over the chief’s dead body. At some places 
along the coast it is no easy matter to get 
away from the people. You have heard my 
brother Lawes tell you about the people steal- 
ing. 1 think they come up to the London 
thieves at that. On one occasion, when some 
of them were on board the steamer, they stole 
everything they eould lay their hands on, even 
wrenching the magnets on each side of the 
compass, and trying to carry off the furnace- 
doors, large as they were. They were lying on 
the deck, because we had made some temporary 
furnace-doors; having lowered the fire-bars, in 
order to tryand burn wood. The men tried 
to get the doors into their canoes, after they 
had stolen nearly everything else. It seemed 
that they wanted to get up a disturbance; so 
we thought it best to get away as soon as 
possible. Accordingly, we just took up anchor, 
and the vessel was under way before the men 
had calculated upon anything of the kind; and 
it was amusing to see how their plans were at 
once abandoned, and their thoughts directed 
to the best way of getting away from us. I 
never saw the decks cleared in so shorts 
time. They were flying in all directious into 
their canoes and into the sea, in order to get 
out of the difficulty. There have been places 
where we could not get out of the difficulty. 
In ove place, for instance, we were in a bay on 
a dark, rainy night. The people came to us five 
times during the night, in three canoes; and, if 
we had not been on the watch, they would have 
taken our vessel and murdered all on board. But 
when they found that we were on the watch 
they sheered away. When we found the place 
s0 uphealthy, we were obliged to go elsewhere 
and look fora place up the rivers. It isa grand 
thing to have a vessel, that will enable us to 
get 260 miles up a river and back again, with. 
out any collision with the natives. We man- 
aged to get up the Fly River. We broke our 
shaft coming down again, and that was not a 
very poetical] situation to be in—to have the 
screw of the vessel broken opposite a large 
village, when in one of the houses, 400 to 500 
feet long, there were people assembled who 
had come out to attack us on the way up. 
However, we always managed to conciliate 
the natives, and, where we could not con- 
ciliate them, we thought there was no harm in 
trying to frighten them away, rather than run 
the risk of acollision. We went upand down 
that river without any collision with the 
natives at all; and when the report of that 
voyage was read before the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, they said it was one of the finest 
pioneering voyages of modern times. Yet 
there are some people in this country who 
seem to think that we should not even frighten 
the natives ; that, if they wanted to cut off 
our heads and take the vessel, it would be 
somehow or other for the honor and glory of 
missions, and, therefore, we should let them 
do it. All I have to say is, that we look at 
things from different points of view. We 
looked at that matter from a Fly-River point 
of view; and it seemed to us that it would be 
more for the honor and glory of this Society, 
better for the work and for ourselves, and 
altogether more humane and missionary-like, 
if we prevented acollision where there must 
have been bloodshed. We did it all in a harm- 
less way, and I think we deserved to get a 
medal from the Peaee Society. What has 
been the effect of the Gospel in New Guinea? 
I contend that, if w- had not done anything 
more than open up 600 miles of coast-line, and 
established thirty mission stations, and gsined 
the confidence of the people at all those 
places, that would have been something for 
seven years’ work. But we have done more 
than that. There are four languages reduced 
to writing. That is something. We have 
school-books translated intothem. We have 
a catechism, and [ had the pleasure before I 
left of giving the people the whole of the 
Gospel of St. Mark in their own language. 
Chapels have been built, and altogether 
there is a very great encouragement to 
go on with the mission. Take our sta- 
tion at Murray Island. In 1871 one of 
the Lifu men built a canoe and went across 
to Murray Island, to introduce the Gospel 
amongst people who were then strangling 
their children and living in heathenism and 
idolatry. That was only seven or eight years 
ago; and now, eighteen months ago, having 
heard that in the South Sea Islands they col- 
lected all their idols together and burned them 
when they did not believe in them, I had the 
pleasure, on coming back from a five months’ 
cruise on the coast, to find that these people 
had collected their idols together, and said that, 
as they did not believe in them any more, they 
wanted them to be burned. These people are 
not only rising in the scale of education; but 
they have a court-house, they have their 
and they have appointed one of 
the chiefs as king. They have established « 
number of laws. They have twenty of their 
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best yourg men appointed as policemen, 
They may do some very stupid things at first; 
but it will all come right by and by. And now 
Jet me give you an illustration of how the 
Gospel began to take effect upon them. Saibai 
is one of the islands off the coast on which we 
first established the mission, and from which 
we have had to clear out on two or three 
occasions. The natives are what are called 
ekull-hunters; that is, they are constantly 
making raids on the mainland in order to get 
skulls, which they value as trophies. Well, I 
thought, if we could get these fellows, who seem 
to have a good deal of “go” in them, 
under the influence of the Gospel and into 
an institution, they would make spiendid 
pioneer teachers for the Fly River and places 
where Europeans cannot live. 80 we 
worked away with the island for a long 
time, and two years ago I remember having 
a vory interesting meeting with these peo 
ple. A little chapel had been built, and 
they all got together, and promised that they 
would give up skull-hunting. I did not at- 
tach too much importance to their promises ; 
but I was very glad to get them. They said: 
“We will give up skull-hunting, and we will 
embrace Christianity."" We had a very nice 
service, and, after I left, the teacher began to 
tell the people: “If you are going to embrace 
Christianity, you must do as we used to do in 
the South Seas. Instead of quarreling and 
fighting with people who come to see you, 
you must give them presents ; and then, when 
you goto see them, they will give you pres- 
ents in return.”” Well, by and by the Fly- 
River men came down—notorious warriors, 
known all round the coast—to visit those who 
used to be old enemies of theirs at Saibai. 
These men said to the Fly-River men: ‘‘ No 
more fighting here. We are Christians now.” 
The Fly-River men seemed to think there 
was nothing like making hay while the sun 
shonc ; so, after receiving presents of food, 
they began plundering the plantations, which 
they thought they could do with impunity. 
They filled their canoes and went away in the 
night. This was rather too much for the 
Christianity of the Saibaians ; so they got out 
their fleet canoes and followed these men. 
On reaching them, they did not give them a 
volley of arrows, as they would have done in 
days gone by; but they jumped into the 
water, pulled the outriggers off of the canoes, 
and sent the bananas and the cocoanuts 
floating about. One of the Saibaians said: 
“Look here, you Fly-River men, if we had 
not been Christians, we should have killed you 
people.” He said: “We have embraced 
Christianity now, and our teacher says we are 
todo good to those who injure us.” I dare 
say the Fly-River men could not see wiat 
good they had done them; but he said some- 
thing to the men, who jumped into the water 
again, got the outriggers and collected the 
food, and then said: ‘‘ Now you go away to 
your home, and look out you don’t come 
to repeat that.” It was a grand thing for 
us to feel that the natives did not give 
them their poisoned arrows, asthey would have 
done in days gone by. Looking back, it is only 
by comparing the natives as they are with what 
they were that we get Inspiration and En- 
couragement. We often feel out in the 
mission-field that the work is not going on half 
quick enough for us; but we look back, and 
remember what they were, and, comparing 
them with what they are, we think there is 
something being done, after all. We heard 
something in the report about eighty years 
ago. That, you say, isalongtime. Think of the 
revolution that has taken place in that time in 
the South Seas. Take the Sandwich Group, 
whore we read that fifty years after the mission 
commenced it was closed. There is a people 
who, at the cost of £250,000, and no more, 
have been lifted up from idolatry, with their 
own government, educating their own pastors, 
and all this within a comparatively few years. 
Take our Samoan Mission. We are told the ex- 
ports of that one group are over £200,000. Take 
Lifu, that I went to twenty-one or twenty-two 
years ago. When I tell you there are a dozen 
European storekeepers established on the 
island, that means trade. These men do not go 
there for nothing. They believe in 150 or 200 
per cent. out yonder. Here are these stores 
established; and here are the people coming 
up, both in education and civilization. Ah! but 
take even New Guinea itself. I shall never 
forget the first night I landed, and I should 
like to compare it with the last night before I 
left. It is all very well for the captains of our 
vessels and those on board. Their work is out 
at sea. But when they bring the vessel to a 
certain point and the anchor is dropped, 
they have their evening’s chat and turn in; 
when very often the missionary paces the deck 
in great anxiety, because he is to go on shore 
the next morning amongst a number of savages. 
Iremember the feeling that came across me 
that night. I could see the fires through the 
grove of vocoanut trees; I could hear the dru:ns 
beating ; and I heard sometimes the shrieks of 
women. I knew that there was heathenism 
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and cannibalism allround. Ah! but, as I sat 











on the verandah of my little house at Murray 
Island, the night beforeI came to this country, 
you must try and understand what my feelings 
were then. I was coming home to my own 
country and family. The opening up of the 
mission had been mostly accomplished,and here 
I was sitting on the verandah of this house, and 
I saw a fire in the cocoanut grove, just asI 
had done on that night before I landed. And 
asIsat there and thought of the work that 
had been accomplished during the six or seven 
years, there was a sound that came warbling 
up the hill. It was not the shrieks of women; 
but it was one of Moody and Sankey’s hymns. 
These people were engaged in their evening 
worship; and after the singing of the hymn, 
and prayer, and the talking of the teacher, 
then came about two hours of singing, for 
they are very fond of it. They know nearly all 
Moody and Sankey’s hymns, All this has been 
accomplished within eight years. It was 
twenty years before the missionaries of Tahiti 
had their hearts cheered by knowing that a 
native was praying to the true God. We have 
not had to wait twenty years for that in New 
Guinea, There were two young men down at 
Dauan, about a mile and ahalf from the 
main. One of them was speared by the young 
chief, to follow his father’s spirit into spirit- 
land; but the other one became very serious 
and anxious, and made many inquiries from 
the teacher about the progress of Christianity 
in the South Seas. One day he walked out 
very thoughtfully; and the teacher, suspecting 
that he was going out to pray, and being very 
anxious to know if there was a manin New 
Guinea who had begun to pray, went after 
him, and followed him until he came to a 
banana plantation. There he saw him kneel 
down under one of those trees. He clasped bis 
hands and this was his prayer: ‘‘O God, we 
hear that thou art the great God, the true God, 
the only God. My heart is dark, the hearts of 
my countrymen are all dark. Have pity on us 
and give us light.”? I was exceedingly touched 
when I heard it, and greatly delighted, because 
I look upon that as New Guinea on its knees 
asking God for the greatest of all blessings— 
that he would give light. You remember that, 
when the world was without form and void, the 
very first step toward order and beauty and life 
was the divine command, “‘ Let there be light.” 
And now there is darkness brooding over New 
Guinea, and, if we are only faithful, as we 
ought to be, we shall soon have that light 
spreading over that land. I was down yonder 
in Scotland a little while ago, and was talking 
to an old gentleman in the Indian navy about 
this young man; andI said: ‘ The directors of 
our Society are talking about curtailing our 
mission in New Guinea, for want of funds,” As 
he bade me good-bye, the tears were in his eyes, 
and he said: ‘‘ My good sir, you dare not let 
the people alone there. You cannot withdraw. 
You must not excite hopes like these in the 
minds of those people and then withdraw.” I 
said ‘‘ It is for you’’; and I say the same this 
morning: It is for the constituents of this 
Society to say whether we are to curtail our 
efforts. Therefore, let us only be faithful; 
not alone by giving, but by united prayer and 
effort. Of course, prayer without effort would 
be simple superstition; and effort without 
prayer would be idolatry. We want the two 
blended, and then we shall very soon see the 
prayer of this young man answered—the light 
of the Gospel spreading all over New Guinea, 
that Gospel of light and love and peace. 


unitary, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND HEALTH. 











In addition to its other claim, the care of the 
public health must ever be recognized as a 
department of Social Science. It has so 
much to do with the welfare of the famlly and 
of the state, and has such large bearing on the 
prosperity of a people, that it of itself, by force 
of inherent -right, takes its place alongside 
of other questions of weighty social import. 
The circular of the Social Science Association, 
which just reaches us, ducts its great work 
under the five important divisions of Educa- 
tion, Health, Finance, Social Economy, and 
Jurisprudenee. The yearly meeting will be 
held at Saratoga, from Sept. 7th to 11th. 
Since the last meeting some important 
changes have been made as to the conduction 
of the various departments. Under the presi- 
dency of D. C. Gilman, of Hopkins University, 
and with the aid of the prominent gentlemen 
chosen as heads of departments, the meeting 
promises to be one of unusual interest. 

Prof. Harris, of St. Louis, is chairman of 
Education; Dr. Lincoln, of Boston, of 
Health ; David A. Wells, of Finance; Prof. 
Rogers, of Social Economy; and Prof. Francis 
Wayland, of Jurisprudence. 

The three questions which will especially be 
up for consideration befure the Health section 
relate to yellow fever, the regulation of med- 








ical practice, and the adulteration of food, 
drugs, and domestic articles. 

Yellow fever has never been so accurately 
obseryed as during the last two years. The 
study of the methods of its limitation have 
thrown new light upon the skillful sanitary 
management of other epidemics. Those who 
attended the meetings of the Public Health 
Association at Richmond and Nashville could 
not but perceive that there was very much of 
the smoke of battle, and that we need time 
and distance in order carefully to sift and 
elaborate the testimony and experience that 
had been acquired. We shall hope much from 
such papers and discussions as for the next 
five years shall seek to give precision to what 
has been ascertained, and from it to deduce 
theory or practice which is defensible. 

The Regulation of Medical Practice is 
now attracting attention in many of the 
states. Too long all attempts at legislation in 
this direction were merely the strifes of 
various sects for endorsement or for promi- 
nenee. 

But at last the cry of the human has pre- 
vailed. The people came to realize that the 
matter concerned them far more than it does 
the rival doctors. The overflow of quackery 
was making itself felt in peril tothe public 
health. For the time the question whether 
this or that system should be legalized or 
authenticated was bid stand back, in abeyance 
to that more universal claim that any or all 
who attempted medical practice or professed 
medical skill should be able to show that 
somewhere or somehow they had received a 
course of instruction. Doctors of all schools 
have so far accorded to these demands that in 
several of the states laws have been passed 
which require that any one whoassumes the 
title of doctor of medicine and offers serv- 
ices as one skilled to treat human diseases 
should register his name and the place and 
date of graduation. It is astep in the right 
direction. It will shut out many pretenders, 
and will lead to a closer discrimination on 
the part of the public between those institu- 
tions which have high rank and those which 
have very doubtful claims to thoroughness. 
Medicine has become so definite a science that 
society will more and more claim exact tests 
of ability, and evidences not merely of a 
diploma, but of a high order of education. 
The law passed in New Jersey last year is 
already making some healthy distinctions. 

The adulteration of foods, drugs, and do- 
mestic articles is still open for large discus- 
sion. The overstatements of Angell, of Bos- 
ton, have led to counter statements as to 
purity which are quite as doubtful. It is 
known that such condiments as mustard and 
pepper are largely substituted, that aniline 
eolors play a very important réle in foods, 
that skimmed milk and oleomargarine are on 
the increase, and that a great variety of adul- 
terations in some of our prominent feods 
occasionally occurs. It is, at least, certain 
that each state and that each very large city 
should recognize @ public analyst, whose duty 
it should be to be sedulously on the alert to 
detect the prevalent methods of adulteration 
and to drive from the market all the grossest 
abuses upon the average stomach. We shall, 
ere long, have some revelations to make in 
this direction; but we shall never come to 
the ability to make adequate investigation 
and exposure until officers, duly certified in 
law, shall be able to institute methodical 
search and to bring offenders to justice. 


Biblical Research, 


A NEw book, entitled ‘‘ Geschichte Aigyptens 
von Psammetich 1 bis auf Alexander den Grossen,"’ 
by Dr. Alfred Wiedemann, may be heartily 
recommended to Egyptian and biblical 
scholars. In the second part of the work the 
author endeavors to fix the chronology and 
history of the period which extends from the 
deliverance of Egypt by Psammitichus from 
Assyria to the time of Alexander. In the first 
part he does what has never been done before 
—apply the modern critical method to the 
monumental records of ancient Egyptian his- 
tory. Hitherto it has been the fashion to 

pt the stat ts of the inscriptions with- 
out further question ; and tLe application of a 
strict criticism to them was, therefore, much 
needed. Dr. Wiedemann shows that the prevail_ 
ing vice of the ancient Egyptians was love .of 
repetition; consequently, not only are the 
phrases in which older inscriptions were com- 
posed repeated in later ones, but the victories 
and events recorded in them are usurped with- 
out scruple by later monarchs. Thus the 
victories of Thothmes III, recorded at Karnak, 
are quietly appropriated first by Seti I and 
then by Ramieses If], who did not take the 
trouble to draw up a list of the towns and dis- 
tricts they themselves had really overrun. 
Hence it is that the kings of the nineteenth 
dynasty appear in ordinary Egyptian history as 
campaigning and conquering in distant regions 




















which had been trodden anly by the older 
kings of theeighteenth dynasty. Then, agein, 
the Egyptians were fond of usurping the 
monuments of their predecessors, by erasing 
the names of the latter and substituting their 
own. Thus Wiedemann has been able to re- 
store statue A 18in the Louvre, which was 
usurped by Amenophis III, to its real author, 
the Hyksos king Apepi or Apophis. His dis- 
covery is an important one, partly because the 
statue thus gives us the features of a Hyksos 
prince, partly because the original inscription 
states that Apepi conquered 86 districts in 
Nubia, which shows that the Hyksos domina- 
tion must once have extended over the whole of 
Egypt—over Thebes as well as the Delta. This 
practice of usurping earlier monuments proves 
that we must not infer from the erasure of a 
royal name that the owner of it was considered 
illegitimate or that the erasure was made with 
any hostile purpose. Another source of errorin 
the Egyptian monuments is the custom of com- 
paring the life and deeds of an Egyptian sover- 
eign with those of one ofthe gods. Brugsch, for 
instance, has inferred that ThothmesIII was 
banished to the marshes of Buto by his sister, 
Hatasu, when he was stilla boy; but Wiede- 
mann points out that all the evidence is against 
the supposition, and thet the statement of his 
banishment arose merely from # comparison of 
him with the god Horus. A further cause of 
error is afforded by the historical romances, 
which have been taken to be historical or, at 
all events, to rest on a basis of fact. But a 
close examination of them proves that this is 
not thecase. Consequently, the story of the 
capture of Joppa, narrated in the Harris 
papyrus; or of the daughter of the prince of 
Bakhten; or of the overthrow of the Hyksos; 
or of the heroic actions of Rameses II, as tald 
in the “‘ Epic of the Pentaur,”’ must all be re- 
legated to the domain of myth. Similarly, the 
Egyptians sought for a precedent in all they 
did, and, where one was not forthcoming, in- 
vented it. Hence such statements as that the 
Temple of Hathor, at Dendereh, was built by 
Thothmes IlI, according to plans made by 
Kheops and worked out by Pepi of the sixth 
dynasty; or that the ‘‘ Papyrus Prisse,” a man- 
uscript of the 11th dynasty, was written under 
the sixth. No dependence can be placed on 
genealogical lists, or the lists of kings found at 
Abydos and Sakkarah, sinee in these lists cer- 
tain names were arbitrarily selected, the rest 
being omitted, without a word of warning. It 
was probably owing to one of these defective 
Mets that Herodotus, and Diodorus after bim, 
were led to place Kheops and Khephren, 
the builders of the two great pyramids 
of Gizeh, at so absurdly late an epoch. 
In fact, the ancient Egyptians had none of 
what ite called the historical sense, and a 
chronological register of kings, like that of 
the famous Turin papyrus, was compiled for 
the sake of the calender. Dr. Wiedemann 
has discovered an interesting evidence of 
Nebnchadnezzar’s campaign agginst Egypt, 
prophesied by Jeremiah, but so long doubted, 
in an inscription on the statue of General Hor, 
now in the Louvre. A historical fragment 
lately brought to the British Museum, which 
gives the annals of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, 
shows that the campaign took place in the 
Sith year of the Babylonianking, when Apries 
or Hopbra was on the Egyptian throne. Dr. 
Wiedemann also notices that Brugsch’s sup- 
posed discovery of an Assyrian invasion of 
Egypt in the 10th century and of the Assyrian 
origin of the twenty-second dynasty has as lit- 
tle support in the Egyptian as in the Assyrian 
inscriptions. The latter show that the Asevr- 
fan power at the time wae weak and insignifi- 
cant; while the names believed by Brugsch to 
be Assvrian are not so at all. Wiedemann 
now points out that the word Mat, imagined 
by Brugsch to mean Assyria, is a contraction 
of Mashuast, or Maxyes, who provided Egypt 
with a large body of mercenery soldiers in the 
later days of the monarchy, and that the words 
translated by Brugsch ‘‘ A memortal tablet was 
erected in the writing of the land of Ba(bel) ” 
are really ‘‘A monument of stone from the 
land of Ba. .sut was erected over him.” 


Mat, as is indicated by a stele found im the 
Serapeum, should be read Ma. 


...Those who hold to the so-called Grotte 
of Jeremiah, outside the walls of Jerusalem, 
as the site of Golgotha, on the ground of its 
resemblance to a skull in shape, will find little 
encouragement in the opinion of Epiphanius, 
c. 520 A. D., to which attention has been re- 
cently called: 

“ Wherefore he may wonder who learns, as 
I have by books, that our Lord Jesus Christ 
was crucified in Golgotha, in the very spot 
where the body of Adam was afd. For, ele 
leeving Paradise, and dwelling opposite it a 
long while, he, at length, left it; and, having 
died in this spot—Jerusalem, I mean—there 
he was buried in Golgotha. Whence it is 
probable that the place took its name, being 
translated ‘the place of @ skull,’ while the 
outline of the place bears no resemblance to a 
skull. For neither is it situated on any hight, 
0 that it should be called a skull, answering 
to the place of the head in the body; nor ts it 
a place of outlook, for neither is it situated on 
an elevation beyond other places. For oppo- 
site it is the Mount of Olives, which is higher ; 
and Gabaon, eight miles further on, is also 
loftier. Moreover, the hight which once ex- 
isted on Mount Zion, but has now been 
scarped, is also loftier than that spot. 
Whence, then, has it derived its name, ‘The 
Skull’? Because the skull of Adam, the first 
created man, was found there, and his mortal 
remains were laid there, therefore the spot 

, 





as called ‘The Place of a Skull,’ "—(* Hr, 
XLVI, ¥.) Pw 
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Fine Arts. 


Tus Athenawm gives the following intelli- 
gent criticism of Japanese art: 


** With the energy of childhood, their artiste 
do wonders; but, as they reject system alto- 
gether, they have never advanced beyond 
childdshness in art. They have developed noth- 
ing more than exquisite feeling for elegance 
of details. They draw flowers and leaves as 
they were never drawn elsewhere, not even in 
China or India; but, while thus trancendently 
gifted, they have never depicted a whole tree 

a pictorial manner and infused sentiment 
into its representation. Their landscapes are 
puertle; their figures, though full of energy 
and passionate expression, are but carica- 
tures. Before us stand cups of fine white 
porcelain, to the contours of which the potter 
gave delica of form, molding their out- 
lines with his fingers, till a Greek would envy 
the subtlety of thecurves. He next covered 
them with a deep orange semi-transparent 
film, and in the latter, with the end of a 
little stick only, the decorator drew blades 
of grass, flowers, and leaves so wonderfully 
that not Da Vinci, not Holbein, not Raphael 
could have surpassed them in finish or style. 
And yet they are but ordinarily fine things, 
unquestionably drawn with the end of a little 
stick, which, 80 to say, wiped out the lovell- 
ness of the natural forms by a series of inef- 
fably skillful strokes. In short, the Japanese 
and their neighbors, the Chinese, have reached 
the acme of graphic delineation of floral and 
vegetable details, and also of fish and small 
birds Buttheystopthere. As to color, their 
career ia similar. Thus there appear to be 
two wonders in the history of Japanese art: 
(1) {ts ineomparable success within narrow 
limits; and (2) its perfect insensibility to what- 
ever constitutes mental activity, ite apparent 
incapacity for development beyond the level 
of the primary stage of decorative design. 
The only analogous display (we cannot call 
it development) of artistic labor is that of 
the French Renaissance, which is a most 
curious example of retrogression in design, 
the perfect Instance of mathetic necation. 
With far inferior sense of beauty, there is 
romething Japanese in the works or wares of 
B. Palissy.”’ 





«eee The Art Amateur publishes from the pen 
of G. L. Fenardent, a dealer in artistic an- 
tiquities, a severe criticism of the manner in 
which some of the Cypriote objects in the 
collection of the Metropolitan Museum have 
been “restored.” He charges that certain 
objects, as the ‘ mirror’ in a statue of Venus, 
have been really manufactured, where as 
found there was no sign of amirror on the 
object. So he declares that statues have 
been completed by adding arma or heads from 
other statues and concealing the place of 
junction. We expect nothing else than that 
General di Cesnola will be able to make 
denials or explanations which will relieve 
his management of the Museum from such a 
charge. 


...S8everal magazines devoted to decora- 
tive art have lately appeared. Among the 
latest are The South Kensington Museum, which 
is described as containing much useful infor- 
mation, in very slovenly English, with poor 
but interesting plates. Another journal, pub- 
lished in Paris, is called the Renue des Arts 
Decoratifs. tis very handsome, well-written, 
and with {illustrations of a fine quality. Ite 
purpose is to furnish both artist and artisan 
with the best information and models for their 
study. 


...S8ome fine relics have been lately found 
fn Athens, including portions of statues of 
Victory, from the Temple of Niké. An 
ancient cemetery has been discovered in a 
field near the Monastery Hecatontapyliant, 
with nnmbers of sarcophagi, with bas-reliefs. 
The excavations had to be suspended, on ac- 
count of a modern cemetery being over the 
old. 


.... The inereasing value of old prints is fl- 
lustrated byalate sale in London. One of 
Rembrandt’s etchings sold for £15, which the 
last owner bought at action for £12 12s.; an- 
other for £26 10s., against its cost of £22: and 
another for £6 6s., against a cost. of £4. But 
another sold for £15 10s,, which was purchased 
at auction for £16 10s. 


....The British Museum has just come into 
possession of a large property, left to it 57 
years ago, by one William White. The 
gallery of Greek sculpture will be enlarged, 


and a substantial addition made to the south- 


eastern side, we suppose for the purpose of 
providing a permanent place for the immense 
collection cf prints. 


....Mr. A. 8. Murray will soon publish a 
“History of Greek Sculpture,” from the 
earliest times to the age of Phidias. It will 
be illustrated, and the late discoveries in 
Assyrian, Hittite, and Cypriote art and those 
ip the excavations at Olympia will give room 
for a very valuable book by a very competent 
critic. 


...-The Royal Academy of Arts at Berlin 
proposes hereafter to publish, besides its ordi- 
nary catalogue, a second one, with woodcuts 
by the artists, of the principal pictures. This 
has been done in the ordinary catalogues of 
our American Academy for a couple of years. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Personalities, 


Prorgsson Farrand Nortsrop Bevebict, 
LL.D., formerly of the University of Ver- 
mont, who died recently, at Parsippany, N.J., 
was one of the early explorers of the Adiron- 
dack wilderness, and was the author of several 
valuable reports on the altitudes, productive 
value, geology, and possibilities for internal 
communication of that mountain and lake 
region ; and his early surveys formed the bases 
of all the subsequent surveys that have been 
made of it. In 1874 he was employed by the 
State of New York to conduct a hydrographic 
survey of that region, with reference to in- 
creasing the supply of waterfor the Cham- 
plain Canal; and his valuable report on the 
subject was printed by the state, in 1875. He 
was the author of numerous valuable papers, 
mostly on mathematical subjects, contributed 
to scientific journals, and was recognized 
among scientific men as one of the first mathe- 
maticians of our country. 





....George Merriam, of the widely-known 
publishing firm of G. & C. Merriam & Co., 
of Springfield, Mass, who died recently, in 
that city, was a man of remarkable energy and 
business tact. In 1831, together with his 
brother Charles, he established the present 
firm, and in 1847 purchased the plates and 
copyright of Noah Webster’s large dictionary, 
which has been under their control ever since. 
Mr. Merriam gave liberally to colleges, and 
often rendered pecuniary assistance to young 
men seeking a collegiate education ; and many 
who were the recipients of his favors alone 
know of his generosity, so anxious was he to 
keep the matter from the public. His domes- 
tic life was in keeping with his business con- 
verse, and it would, perhaps, be difficult to 
point to a purer or more honorable career. 


....The four-hundredth anniversary of the 
death of the famous Polish annalist, Diugosz, 
was celebrated on the 19th of July, at Cracow, 
where a Congress of Polish historians was also 
held. The Paris Society for Polish History 
and Literature will award a prize of 1,800 in 
1882 for the best essay on the subject ‘‘Com- 
pare the Text of Dlugosz with the Chronicles, 
etc., and point out the passages which seem te 
refer to documents now lost.”’ 


....-Robert Morris, the great Revolutionary 
financier, left two wills and a large number of 
lawsuits behind him when he died, in 1806, 
poor, friendless, and forsaken. The division 
of his estate was completed in Philadelphia 
recently, after litigation extending over three- 
quarters of a century. Heirs had so multiplied 
that the $11,855 to be divided was cut up into 
shares so small as “‘ one-sixth ef 1344 percent.” 


...-Dr. T. J. Conaut, who has been at work 
on a translation of the Old Testament for the 
last twenty years, but was interrupted by the 
financial difficulties of the society for which 
he labored, will now be enabled to finish the 
work, Captain Ebenezer Morgan, a wealthy 
and liberal-minded citizen of Groton, Con- 
necticut, having given the sum of $25,000 to 
defray all expenses. 


-+..The Emperor William of Germany is 
described as looking better than he has done 
for years and wearing a robust and hearty air. 
He regards himself at Ems as a soldier on 
leave of absence. He seldom wears his cus- 
tomary uniform, but generally appears in 
plain dress, which is, however, less becoming 
to him than his well-known regimentals. 


....M. Gambetta’s father went into the 
presidential box at the French Chambers, a 
short time since, and had the pleasure of see- 
ing his famous son conduct business. He is 
described as having an energetic and intelll- 
gent countenance, abundance of white flowing 
hair, and short-cropped whiskers and beard. 


...-Chief Joseph, of the Oka (Canada) In 
dians, is reported to be quite a scholar. He 
has recently been ordained a clergyman, and 
bas translated the four Gospels from the 
French into the Iroquois language, and hopes 
to complete the translation of the remainder 
of the New Testament during the year. 

....The German sculptor, Miller, whose 
magnificent statue of ‘‘ Prometheus Bound” 
has just been bought for 60,000 marks, 
by the government, and placed in the Berlin 
National Gallery, was, when a poor boy, a 
cook in a Munich hotel. 

....Tau Phow Lee, of China, gained the 
highest rank in this year’s graduating class 
from the Hopkins Grammar School, at New 
Haven, Conn., and won the first prize in En- 
glish composition. \ 

....-Mr. George Bancroft began fifty years 
ago last month his ‘‘ History of the United 
States,’’ and, it is said, expects to celebrate its 
completion at his Newport country home 
early in the fall. 

....A memorial window, to which Americans 
have contributed largely, will soon be placed in 
Canon Farrar’s church, St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, London, in memory of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 





Seience, 

Somm interest has recently been taken in 
the growth of quince-wood which has been 
nourished by the leaves of the pear. As gen- 
erally known, orchardists graft the pear often 
on the quince; but the quince-wood, as it 
increases in girth, always remains quince-wood, 
though it may never have any leaves of its 
own. All the atmospheric material it requires 
comes through the pear leaves. It shows, of 
course, that the power of a plant to continue 
producing its like resides in the individual 
cell, and not in the foliage, which merely fur- 
nishes the food with which the cell has to 
increase its kind. But just now there is sume 
discussion in physiological circles as to 
whether in any case one cell can be influenced 
by what is being done by another cell; 
whether, {n fact, there can be cell-hybrids, as 
well as hybrids through regular seminal 
processes. Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, one of 
the foremost of English vegetable physt- 
ologists, inclines to the belief that such 
hybrids can be and have been; and among 
orchardists the question takes shape in dis- 
cussions whether the graft can influence the 
stock on which it grows. Returning to the 
quince, it is argued that when a pear is grafted 
on it the quince stock will make a much thicker 
trunk than any regular quince tree ever had; 
and, hence, it is argued that the pear foliage has 
an influence in changing the character of the 
wood it feeds. This argument would, however, 
not suit the more critical American physiolo- 
gist. He knows that {t is an universal law of 
Nature that individuals increase in proportion 
to the supply of food. The pear tree on a 
quince stem will have innumerably more leaves 
than a quince head would have ; and, hence, the 
supply of food being greater, more cells are 
produced. It is not really a question of the 
influence of pear leaves on a quince stock. It is 
rather the influence of an abundance of food in 
producing much wood. 


.... There seems to be no end to the curious 
speculations which get afloat as to the design 
involved in.the various forms of plant struc- 
ture. Among the most strikivg of these specu- 
lations is one by Mosely, in his ‘Notes of a 
Naturalist in the ‘Challenger,’’’ in regard to 
the use of spines toacactus. It is assumed 
that they are to protect the plant from being 
eaten by animals. Then it is observed that the 
spires are generally dark at the tips and 
white for most of their length, by which the 
points are not readily seen ; and, in consequence 
of this illusion, the animals get pricked before 
they expect it. This would seem to imply that 
an animal expected to get pricked when it 
approached a cactus, and so would naturally 
avoid it; and the pecullar use the surprise is 
to be to the animal or the plant ifs not appa- 
rent. Among the best protections to the cac- 
tus, not often noted, fs its existence on dry, 
arid wastes, where there are seldom any cattle 
to need cactus or other food. 


...-Prof. Klinkerfues, of Géttengen, thinks 
that the great comet discovered by Prof. 
Gould, at Cordoba, last year, has twice changed 
its period. It comes so close to the sun that 
it must suffer great retardation from the coro- 
na of the sun. Its first recorded appearance, 
he thinks, was B. C. 371, when it was seen by 
Aristotle. Its period was then 2034 years ; and 
its next appearance in 1668, when the sun re- 
duced its period to 175 years; after which 
period it appeared in 1843. Then the period 
became 37 vears, till its appearance last year ; 
and Prof. Klinkerfues thinks that now its 
period is again reduced to 17 years, which 
would bring it back in 1597. 


....Mr. R. E. Dudgeon publishes in Nalure 
some experiments on the temperature of the 
breath, showing the unexpected result that the 
breath has a temperature as high as 106° or 
108°, when the temperature of the body is only 
983°. He tried it by folding a silk handker- 
ehief around the bulb of a thermemeter, and 
then breathing on it, held close to the mouth 
for five minutes, while taking the inspirations 
through the nose. We recall a boyish experi- 
ment, which illustrates this, of putting the 
mouth on the arm of another boy and blow- 
ing continuously through his clothes, until 
the flesh of the arm seems almost to burn with 
the heat. 


...-In common with many other perfumesand 
rich spices, the myrrh of Scripture has never 
been positively identified. Those who have 
sent specimens from Arabia as the genuine 
myrrh-bearing plant have sent different 
things. It is generally believed to come from 
the Balsamodendron Myrrha. There seems to 
be no doubt that different varieties are ob- 
tained from various species. 


....-Mr. Hannay, who has made diamonds, 
announces that his experiments show that the 
erystallization of silica (quartz, amethyst, etc.) 
and of alumina (ruby, sapphire) may be car- 
ried on so as to be a commercial success. 
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Ministerial Register, 


BUTTON, C., removes from Marquette, Mich., 
to Riverside, Cal. 

CRESSEY, Geonasg A., Kenosha, Wis., resigns, 

DAWLEY, W. W., ord. at Whitesboro, N. Y., 
July 2ist. 

EVANS, R. P., accepts call to Independence, 
Kansas. 

HEILNER, J. F., supplies Atlantic, Iowa. 

HISCOX, Epwrn T., declines call to Colorado 
Springs, Col. 

JONES, F. L., ord. at Allentown, R. I. 

LINCOLN, Gzorcs W., closes his work at 
Brodhead, Wis. 

LINDSEY, J. E., ord. at Pleasant Grove, Mo. 

OLDFIELD, CuHarues, closes his labors at 
Cedar Springs, Mich. 

TRENAMAN, Jougn, closes his labors at Clarks- 
ton, Mich. 

URE, Tuomas, Riceville, Iowa, removes to Le 
Roy, Minn. 

ALE, A. W., ord. at Alexandria, O. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADRIANCE, 8. W., Highland, N. Y., called to 
Woodford’s Corner, Deering, Me. 

BARROWS, Joun H., Lawrence, called to 
Maverick Church, East Boston, Mass. 

BATTEY, Joex, Hesper, accepts call to Na- 
tional and Garnavillo, Ia. 

BIDDLE, J. A., Milford, Conn., dismissed. 

CHAFER, 1. F., East Smithfield, Pa., accepts 
call to Rockwell, O, 

CHUTE, E. L., ord. at Saugus, Mass. 

CLANCY, W. P., invited to supply Hoeka- 
num, Conn., for three years. 

ERNST, FrREpERIcK W., ord. at South Hart- 
ford, = 

GAMMELL, 8. D., Boxford, called to Chest- 
nut-st. ch., Lynn, Mass. 

GATES, Gro. A., Andover Seminary, accepts 
call to Littleton, N. H. : - 

HILL, C. W., ord. at Branford, Conn. 

JOURDAN, F. F., ord. at Branford, Conn. 

LOWELL, Joun N., Milton, N. H., called to 
West Haverhill, Mass. 

McINTOSH, Cuanrzezs H., ord. at Anita, Iowa. 

McNAIR, D. C., Onaga, Kan., resigns. 

MURPHY, T. D., Granby, will supply at Cen- 
terbrook, Conn. 

OSBORNE, C. P., supplies at Simsbury, Conn. 
not at Westfield, eon. , . 

PERKINS, Srpney K., Andover Seminary, 
ord. at Braintree, Mass. 

SANDERS, C. M.; Cheyenne, Wyoming, called 
to Deadwood, Dak. 

SHERWIN, A. T., Pleasant Hill, Wis., accepts 
call to Sterling, Minn. 

STAFFORD, B. T., ord. at Boulder, Col. 

STAPLES, Joun C., ord. at East Jaffrey, N. H. 

STODDART, Wiu14M, Boscobel, accepts call 
to Black Earth and Spring Green, Wis. 

WALKER, W. E., Vermillion, Dak., deposed. 

WASHBURN, G. Y., last class Andover 8em- 
inary, called to Harwick, Mass. 

WILLS, J. T., Oakland, accepts call to South 
Church, San Francisco, Cal. 

WRAY, Aurrep K., ord. at Huntley, DL 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BLACKBURN, W. M., D.D., declines ehan- 
cellorship of Western University at Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

DUNHAM, M. E., D.D., Johnstown, N. Y., 
resigns. 

DUVALL, Epwarp H., licentiate of Balti- 
more Presbytery, died in Baltimore, Md., 
July 16th. 

FULTON, R. H., Pittsburgh, Penn., called to 
Eureka, Kan. 

GALLAWAY, Josaua B., ord. and inst. at 
Paterson, N. J. 

JONES, R. J., Johnsonville, removes to Sau- 
quoit, N. Y. 

KUMLER, F. M., ord. and inst. at Kumler, O. 

McCARREL, T. C., inst. at Waynesboro, Penn. 

McGAW, J. A. P., D.D., inst. at Rock 
Island, Ill. 

SEWARD, Dwicut M., D.D., inst. at New 
Providence, N. J 

THOMPSON, T. M., inst. at North Washing- 
ton, Penn. 

VANCE, Josera, Erie, Penn., accepts call to 
Randolph, Iowa. : 

WILLS, J. T., Oakland, accepts call to 
South San Francisco, Cal. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
CLAYTON, Francis J., Stone Ridge, aecepts 
call to Staatsburg, N. Y. 
EVEREST, H. L., spends August in Europe. 
— Epwin, accepts call to Houston, 
‘exas, 


WINDSOR, Joun M., has become rector at 
Greenwich, N. Y. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 


EADIE, W. A., called to Beaver, Pa. 
FRENCH, J. M., Mercer, N. J., resigns. 
GOWDY, J. W., inst. at New English, Iowa. 
en T. H., D.D., called to Monmouth, 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 


DEATRICK, W. W., ord. and inst. at Center- 
ville, Pa. 


RAUCH, Joun W., ord. at Holton, Kansas. 
STRUNER, 0.H., called to Bloomsburg, Penn. 
WETZEL, Frans, ord. at Dekota, MM. 


WOLFF, D. U., Myerstown, accepts call te 
Abbottstown, Penn. 
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August 6, 1880. 
~~ School wind College. 


THE SCHOOLS IN NORFOLE 
COUNTY. MASS. 


‘Taere has not for many years been & more 
interesting educational yolume published than 
the ‘Report of Examinations of Schools in 
Norfolk County, Mass.,”” by George A. Walton, 
Agent of the State Board of Education. The 
school committees and superintendents of 
Norfolk County conceived the happy idea of 
making a comparative test of the results of 
the teaching in the primary schools in the 
towns ofthe county. The result we have in 
this pamphlet, and it is very instructive. 

In all the primary schools three sentences 
were given to each pupil to write. “1. Which 
is the better scholar, John or I? 2. Whose 
little girl are you? My father’s. 3. This 
fs a pleasant February day.” The word 
‘“‘whose” was spelled in 108 different 
ways; the word “ which’ in 48; ‘‘ scholar” in 
221, many of which were marvels of ingenuity 
and all of which are given in the ‘‘ Report.” 
Thus we have for ‘‘ whose,’? Hwose, hewse, 
Ohoes, whouoes, wouse, wloes, Hoew, hors, 
Hhows, and owhs. For ‘‘scholar’’ we have 
chorllar, Cho, Ceolor, corlal, Chlolor, cohool- 
er, sclore, scoblar, scorlorr, scholaa, schar, 
schooioir, salber, saaol, soci, and Stole. An- 
other exercise was the writing of a short letter 
to one’s parents, to be written from Lynn, to 
give three pieces of information, and to ask 
the parent to meet the child at the depot. 
Fac-similes are given of the best work, the 
poorest work, and the average work of the 
best and poorest towns. It is evident that 
there is a great difference between 
the instruction given in the sehools of 
the different towns in Norfolk County, 
and that Quincy, Milton, and Canton are 
among the best. On all the examinations of 
the primary schools, which included addition 
in a column, mental arithmetic, sentences (em- 
bracing separate marks for penmanship, cap- 
itals, punctuation, and spelling), reading (em- 
bracing separate marke for correctness and 
expression ; and a written letter, with separate 
marks for thought and expression, spelling 
and punctuation, and date and address, the 
average in the Quincy schools was 82.1 per 
cent. ; Milton, 69 per cent. ; Canton, 68; Nor- 
wood, 64; Weymouth, 62.3; and so down to 
Wrentham, 41.8; Bellingham, 40; and Nor- 
folk, 32.4. Itis very evident that thereis a 
great opportunity for improvement in the 
poorer schools, and that the experiments made 
by the town of Quincy, under the patriotic 
efforts of John Quincy Adams and the inde- 
fatigable school superintendent, are bearing 
fruit. Quincy is the only town in the county 
that supports a superintendent, and these 
primary schools have received great atten- 
tion, the scholars having an average age of 
about nine or ten years. 

The examination of the grammar schools 
included arithmetic, oral reading, and the 
writing of a given narrative, all marked 
ander different heads. There are given 
in the “Report” numerous fac-similes 
of the best and poorest work, and of the 
average in the best and poorest towns. 
Quincy again stands at the head in the general 
average, at 77.2 per cent., followed by Brook- 
line and Hyde Park, which show averages re- 
spectively of 68.8 and 66 3. The poorest aver- 
ages are those of Bellingham, 49.9; Medway, 
47.8; Franklin, 47.4; and Braintree, 45.1, 
Quincy stands at the head under every test 
tried except in arithmetic in the primary 
grade, in which itis surpassed by six towns 
out of the twenty-four in the county. More 
than half of the “ Report” is taken up by 
lithographic fac-similes of the work done by 
the pupils, and, as a whole, we wish it could 
be read by every teacher and school-commit- 
teeman in the county. 











--..The Princeton Sanitary Commission, 
consisting of Drs. E. G. Janeway, E. M Hunt, 
and E. 8. Philbrick, C. E., has made full re- 
port asto the proper method of placing the 
College in the best sanitary condition. The 
work is being pushed forward under the 
special oversight of Engineer Philbrick.- 


.... The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Au- 
burn Young Ladies’ Institute occurred, in con- 
nection with the Commencement exercises, on 
the 16th ult. Five young ladies were granted 
diplomas. The Literary Address was by Rev. 
Dr. Beard, of Syracuse, and the Class Address 
by Rev. Dr. Hawley, of Auburn, N. Y. 


...eMr. Wirtenbaker has been librarian ef 
the University of Virginia fifty-four years. 
Ilis commission was signed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Jan, 30th, 1826—only a few months before 
his death and a year after the University was 
opened. 

...-M. Chevereul, of Paris, is the oldest 
working scientist in the world, and now, in his 
ninety-fifth year, he has commenced a course of 
lectures on A toad ay 


—— 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





Pebbles, 


THe rule that the old ladies favor: the 
you-knit rule. 





.-..A tramp calls his shoes ‘‘ corporations,” 
becaure they have no soles. 


.-.--To succeed, a young man must work— 
unless he succeeds to an estate. 


-++-Is it the office of the faculty to serve as 
suspenders for college breaches ? 


..«+Mrs. Partington says Ike has bought 4 
horse so spiritous that it always goes off on a 
decanter. 


....The glazier who was cheated out of his 
pay complained that he got only his trouble 
for his panes. 


....When a man can’t keep his head above 
water, he may console himself by having a 
large floating debt. 


...-An Ithaca little girl, attempting to de- 
scribe an elephant, spoke of it as “ that thing 
what kicks up with his nose.’’ 


... An old lady says she hears every day of 
civil engineers, and wonders if there is no one 
to say a civil word for conductors. 


-..-It is reported that an able statesman, 
who built a house out of his poker winnings, 
said that his house was built on a bluff. 


..+-The most afflicted part of the house is 
the window. It is always full of panes, and 
who has not seen more than one window-blind ? 


...-Asa general thing, the tiird or fourth 
officer heaves the lead, althourh the passen- 
gers frequently heave. The ship also heaves 
to. 


...“* Yes, I am a good dancer,”’ said the 
barber, as he sheared off the blonde locks of a 
customer. “See me clip the light, fantastic 
tow.” 


..--Before marriage a girl frequently calls 
her intended “her treasure’; but when he 
becomes her husband she looks upon him as 
her ‘‘treasurer.”’ 


....A Philadelphia clerk, whois somewhat 
smarter than his employer, was heard to re- 
marktheotherday: ‘“ Thank Fortune, the boss 
has stopped advertising for the season. Now 
we will have a rest.” 


....A party of Boston capitalists are re- 
ported to be “ preparing to establish an An- 
gora goat industry.”” Let them anger a goat 
once, and they’ll find all the industry dis- 
played they’ll want to get away from. 


...-Prof. Proctor says there are no cats in 
Heaven The fact that all angels are repre- 
sented without wearing boots or shoes proves 
the absence of such midnight howlers in the 
better world. No boots, no boetjacks; no 
bootjacks, no cats. 


....Hornerus Johannes 
In anqulo sedet 
Mustaceum magnum 
In manibus tenet. 

E medio gaudens 

Extrahit prunum: 
“* Puerorum bonorum 

En aspice unum!” 


....A minister was questioning his Sunday- 
school concerning the story of Eutychus, the 
young man who, listening to the preaching of 
the Apostle Paul, fell asleep and, falling down, 
wastaken up dead. ‘‘ What,” he said, ‘‘ do we 
learn from this solemn event?’?’ When the 
reply from a little girl came, pat and prompt: 
‘Please, sir, ministers should learn not to 
preach too long sermons.”’ 


..-.-Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
He Joves not new-baked gingerbread ? 
Who, stepping through the kitchen-door, 
On baking-day, sees goodly store 
Of fragrant, umber-shadowed cake, 
And—half unconscious—-does not break 
Araggedchunk? Ah! toothsome bliss! 
He is a churl who knows not this. 

For him no practiced dexter wrist 
Shall limp incipient doughnuts twist, 
Or stir, to coax his gourmand taste, 
Dreamy meringue and flaky paste. 
Though he may live on Nob Hill’s tip 
And hold his gold with miser’s grip ; 
Though he may own the whole long list 
Of vintner’s hoard by cobwebs kissed ; 
May dine from Sevres, drive a “cart,” 
And sit on “ decorative art’’ ; 

Despite his gastronomic books, 
Despite his white-capped Gallic cooks, 
The wretch, concentered in his pride, - 
Shall live and eat—unsatisfied. 

And when kind Providence, or gout, 
Shall snuff his farthing rushlight out, 
The stern recorder of the ‘skies 
Against the tombstone’s gilded lies 
(Counting the virtues of the dead) 
Shall write: ‘‘He loved not girger- 





bread !”” 
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: the warlike and ever-encreaching Indians 
Literature, of the hunting tribes. 


PREADAMITES.* 


Proresson WINcHELL’s views were al- 
ready widely known, through his many 
lectures, by the trouble they have caused 
him and from a preliminary published 
statement. The full exposition of them, 
however, how lies before us; and by much 
it contains we are greatly taken back. 
Either we have not kept up with his prog- 
ress im ethnological opinion, or he has 
rapidly advanced of late, without announc- 
ing hissteps. We were prepared to find him 
holding to the belief that the inferior races 
not only are not descended from Adam, but 
have been in existence a longer time, and 
maintaining his position by facts and fancies 
drawn from a wide range of research. 
Yet these postulates he now leaves far 
behind in his pursuit of more general 
questions, such as: Who were the first 
men? Where did they appear, and how 
long since? How have the races come into 
existence, and what has been the method 
of their dispersion over the earth? These 
are transcendent inquiries. We were not 
aware that they are answerable; that inves- 
tigation could uncover information which 
would settle them. When, however, the 
struggle has been made, it is of some 
interest to learn the results; and in the 
present case it is this. As regards the 
Bible: 1. The biblical Adam was a repre- 
sentative of the Mediterranean race, and 


| was simply the remotest ancestor to whom 


the Jews could trace theirdescent. 2. The 
Bibleitself clearly impliesthe existence of 
non-Adamites. 3. Races remote from Pal- 
estine in the times of Genesis could not 
have descended from the stock of Noah, 
because the dispersion of the descendants 
of Noah existing in the era of Genesis ex- 
tended, over only a very limited area. 4. 
The lower races could not have descended 
from the Meditcrranean stock, because: 
(a) a vast diversification of races now exists; 
(6) some of these races are greatly inferior 
to the Mediterranean; (c) a complete dif- 
ferentiation of races existed in the early 
dynastic periods of Egypt, (d) and the 
chronological position of Noah, or even of 
Adam, is far too recent to suppose the dif- 
ferentiation began atthe Noachic or even 
the Adamic era; (¢) even the theory of the 
Hamitic origin of the Negroes is opposed 
by the Bible itself. As regards science: 
1. A chain of profound relationship runs 
through the constitution of all the races, 
and they may be regarded as genealogically 
connected together. 2. The initial point 
of the genealogical line may be located in 
‘‘Lemuria,” a hypothetical continent, now 
submerged by the waters of the Indian 
Ocean, which in primitive times rose be- 
tween Madagascar and Ceylon or stretched 
across between Africa and India. 8. An 
early and profound splitin the primitive 
stock is represented by the wooly-haired or 
African types and the straight and curly- 
haired or austro-oriental types. 4. The 
African steck entered the Continent 
somewhat north of the Equator, and dis- 
persed thence southward and westward. 
5. The smooth-haired stock sent one branch 
toward Australia and another toward Cen- 
tral Asia. From the latter have proceeded 
all the Mongoloids, and from the former 
the Dravidians. 6. The Adamites are an 
offshoot from the Dravidians, and showed 
at first a closer approximation to the older 
type than is preserved in the Mediterrancan 
race at present. 7. An early branch of the 
Mongoloid stock turned westward, and 
occupied Northern Africa, Atlantis, and 
the greater part of Europe, in times ante- 
rior to the Kelts or the Pelasgians. 8. The 
first men were geologically preglacial, and 
their antiquity is comparatively great. It 
may reach a hundred thousand years. Pre- 
historic Europeans were postglacial, and 
their antiquity cannot be carried on arche- 
ological and ethnological grounds beyond 
five or six thousand years B.C. 9. Amer- 
ica was populated by two streams of Old 
World Mongoloids. One of these entered 
by the northwest, and produced the peo- 
ples of the ‘“‘ mounds” and of the civiliza- 
tions of Mexico and Peru; the other en- 
tered by Polynesia, and is represented by 





It will be seen that Dr. Winchell has 
thus gone to the furthest extreme in ethno» 
logical speculation, both as to origin and 
time, This is essentially a retrogression, 
rather than a progress toward a true solu- 
tion. For polygetiy, or the doctrine of 
diversity in the human species, as advoca- 
ted by Professor Agassiz, did afford an ex+ 
planation of the many and striking dif: 
ferences exhibited among the several 
races of mankind; but, according to these 
results, ail the races are relegated to one 
common stock anda first man. An early 
and profound split is resorted to—from 
what cause, under what conditions, at 
what period, we know just as little as over. 
And Adam was not that first progenitor of 
the human kind, but merely one of a cer- 
tain ruddy race, born of his own father and 
mother, in fact, havimg ancestors without 
number, as we are among his descendants, 
merely that member in the long line the 
last one backward his children could recall 
in making out their genealogical register. 
The first or primitive man was dark col- 
ored and entirely savage. And the author 
of this theory declares that he does not 
hereby dispute the divine creation of Adam. 
At the same time, he falls back on divine 
power for the creation of the first stock. 
If so, what has been gained? It is by no 
means certain that the translators of our 
version selected the right point at Genesis 
ii, 19 for ceasing to translate the same word 
‘‘man” and beginning to render it ‘‘Adam”; 
and Dr. Winchell is, in our opinion, entire- 
ly wrong in carrying the sense of a proper 
name back to the very first use of the term 
(Gen. i, 26). To claim that the word adam 
from the start signifies ‘‘some particular 
man, and, though used as a common sub- 
stantive with the article prefixed, has the 
force of a proper name” is a pure assump- 
tion and is an unwarrantable proceeding 
at the outset. It is the business of Hebrew 
scholars, who have made linguistic study 
the occupation of their lives, and men who 
are authorities in exegetical matters, to say 
what is the sense and the scope of the word 
in its first appearances; and if they decide, 
as they do, for an appellative and the 
rendering ‘“‘man,” or _ collective for 
‘“‘mankind,” its meaning is settled, so 
far as it can be determined. For 
a specialist, therefore, in another line of 
research, who is not proficient in Hebrew, 
but goes to Robinson’s ‘‘Gesenius” to ob- 
tain his definitions, to cast aside the verdict 
of Semitic lexicographers and interpreters, 
and arbitrarily set up an interpretation of 
his own is pure arrogance. Further, to 
proceed to build a theory, and to construct 
around that theory a system of wide rami- 
fications, islabor wasted. Thus, Dr. Win- 
chell’s corner-stone has no foundation to 
rest upon, and, consequently, his whole 
superstructure is a castle in the air. Even 
more imaginary is his idea that the Scrip- 
tures ever make use of such a distinction 
as adam for the Adamite man and ish for 
the preadamite. We doubt if he will gain a 
single convert to his astonishing outcome 
of a second divine creation, of aman who is 
merely one link in the chain of his family, 
which had already lived many thousands of 
years, memorable simply because the limit 
of acertain genealogy. In his efforts to ex- 
plain this, he is obliged to run into a mys- 
tical generalization. 

‘‘Preadamitism does not exclude the 
the current conception of Adamic creation, 
It admits that Adam was ‘created,’ but 
substitutes for manual modeling of the 
plastic clay the worthier conception of o 
ination, according to a genetic meth 
and thus embracesshe Adamic origin under 
an intelligible method of production, so 
sublime and significant as to include the 
whole world of organic beings. That 
higher perception, which is a function of 
reason, clearly discerns in derivative origins 
the perpetual presence and potency of a 

ower which is in matter, but does not be- 
ong to matter. The derivation of Adam 
from an older human stock is essentially 
and literally the creation of Adam.” 

In so doing, he confounds definitions laid 
downto express distinctions. The term ‘‘cre- 
ation” is intended to represent the conception 
of calling into being de novo; the term deriva- 
tion is intended to represent the conception 
of calling into being by.a process or an 
evolution; and Dr. Winchell arises and 
says ‘‘the one is the other, derivation is 


creation.” The truth respecting the scrip 
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tural meaning, in the first two chapters of 
Genesis, lies between two designs: either it 
intends to describe the creation of the first 
man, the starting-point of mankind on 
earth, or it intends to give an account of 
the creation of the first member of a new 
race of men on the earth. Whether other 
races originated from Adam or apart from 
him, before him or after him, no fact is 
more clearly taught by the Bible than that 
the man who was created in the image of 
God was the first in his line. 

It is not a score of years since the high- 
lands of Asia Minor were thought to be 
that prophetic point where man should ap- 
pear first onthe earth. There, it was said, 
the highest types of animal and vegetable 
hfe were wont first to arise, as if in antic- 
ipation of the advent of God’s masterpicce 
and the World’s Lord at that spot. This 
was on terra firma. But things have moved 
much of late. Now We are told that, the 
event having shown man to have been the 
culmination of organic improvement, the 
birthplace of the human animal must be 
looked for where the primates—in other 
words, the anthropoid apes—do most 
abound. This scems to lie between Africa 
and Southeastern Asia. 


‘*These regions may be only the extrem- 
ities of an ancient continent, now larucly 
wasted, whose surface was the grand the- 
ater of the earliest activities of man. That 
continent would have been located in the 
Indian Ocean and would have included the 
Malagasy archipelago, and would have 
stretched northeastward to the Malay penin- 
Bula.” 

Some years ago Milne-Edwards suggested 
an extensive area had disappeared from a 
region situated southeast of Africa; and 
more recently Mr. Sclater, inasmuch as a 
certain class of monkey-like mammals, the 
Lemures, is unknown in other regions, has 
proposed the name Lemuria to the sup- 
posed obliterated land, stretching from 
Africa across to Ceylon and Sumatra. 
Beccari, also, to account for the distribu- 
tion of certain related forms of palms, 
assumes the former existence of ground 
where now the Indian Ocean, with its storms 
and tempests, is exclusive monarch. When 
the soundings of the Indian Ocean are con- 
sulted, they are found to show gradations in 
in depth corresponding to the limits of such 
a former continent. On such grounds it is 
inferred that the human type made its first 
appearance on a hypothetical continent, 
now forming the bottom of the Indian 
Ocean. And here it must have been that 
the primitive human stock was brought 
into being in a condition certainly no high 
er than the lowest race of modern times, 
the Australian or pre-Australian, which 
man may or may not have been divinely 
created by derivation from a brute ancestor. 
But, on ‘‘ Nature’s principle of ceaseless 
improvement,” bis origin must have been a 
development from the anthropoid apes. 
Dr. Winchell’s logic carries him over a line 
at which he cannot stop short. 

‘‘Dwelling in wild caverns, he hunted 

the beasts with the rudest stone imple- 
ments, and clothed himself with their skins. 
We find no evidence of the use of fire, 
though probably known; and there are 
some indications that he made food of his 
own species.” ‘‘We are all descended 
from_rude herdsmen or bloody warriors 
and half-clad savages.” 
How long ago? If we be Adamites, exact- 
ly fouzteen thousand three hundred and 
eighty years. For pre-Adamites it may have 
been a hundred thousand. 

We are not able to understand a writer 
who often says one thing in one place and 
a diametrically opposite thing in another. 
For example, when pleading how little 
harm he has done, our author says: “I 
have not impaired the unity of mankind. 
I have not affirmed that mankind, one in 
moral nature, are not one in origin; since I 
hold that the blood of the first human 
stock flows in the veins of every human 
being.” Yet, before he gets through, he 
says that ‘‘it is not probabie that all man- 
kind have descended from one primitive 
pair.” Then, did several originate at the 
same time or at different epochs? 

The specter of a forsaken orthodox view 
seems to haunt him incessantly, and he 
cannot refrain from continually trying to 
put it down with irony: 

‘*Dr. Whedon is too shrewd to be fooled 
by the shriveled old ogre of ‘Orthodoxy,’ 


—_ 





ging to be defended from the assaults of 
common sense.” 
Or this: 

*‘A principle of moral right set down as 
eternal in the nineteenth century, A. D., 
did not exist in the fortieth B.C. Away 
with such puerilitics! It is too late in the 
history of thought to have —s with 
the intrusion of such old dead dogmas.” 





We wish every woman, or girl, who sees 
THE INDEPENDENT might read the volume, now 
within their reach, called Half a Century (Le 
gal News Co., Chicago), which really amounts 
to the autoblography of Mrs. Jane Gray Swiss- 
helm, in order to see whata woman can do 
and how much she may do when she tries. 
Nor would it hurt the men to find out, through 
its pages, how much a true woman is worth, 
how wide an influence she may exercise, or of 
how great an amount of good and blessing 
she is capable. In reviewing Mrs. Swisshelm’s 
career, one would say that she was born for 
adversity. Yet how full of triumphs her life 
has been. In a life of self-sacrifice she has 
fought more battles for others and won for 
them more liberties and enjoyments than many 
a statesman in legislative halls or general on 
the field of blood. Whatever special statutes 
have been enacted of late years to secure the 
rights of woman before the laware closely or 
remotely due to her pen, showing their neces- 
sity. During all the many years of slavery 
agitation she was foremost in rousing public 
sentiment, not only to the injustice and ecruel- 
ties of oppression, but, by the keen weapons 
of merciless satire and mockery, in showing 
even good people the sin of obeying a bad law, 
to the intent of its speedy abolition. After 
her rare ability, uf which she at first was less 
suspicious than husband and friends, her pre- 
eminent characteristic has been bravery. In 
pleading for the right, in working for free- 
dom, in exposing evil, nothing has been able 
to daunt or discourage her. In the face of 
obstacles that would stop the strongest man; 
in view of opposition, opprobrium, and per- 
haps personal violence, she has gone straight 
on and (with trembling heart, it may have 
been) done her duty, leaving consequences to 
the God of her trust; and in the end those 
consequences have turned out gainful and 
happy. Weare glad she has drawn her prin- 
ciples of action from the Gospel and the Bible, 
as well as from the human yet God-given im- 
pulses of compassion and equity. It causes 
us no grief to write the name of Swisshelm 
beside that of Nightingale, as one who has 
assuaged the pain of our martyrs and saved 
the lives of our heroes. Her sources of joy in 
the great and numberless good deeds of a life- 
time are inexhaustible and can never be taken 
away. Our best tribute of praise is unworthy 
of her. And now may her time of rest be 
peaceful and full of divine beauty. 


...-There has been so much anti-Christian 
biology written that it is only right to weleome 
a Christian text-book of biology. It comes to 
us under the title of The Science of Life; or: 
Animal and Vegetable Biology, by the Rev. J. 
H. Wythe, A. M., M. D. (Phillips & Hunt, 
New York.) The aim of its author is to guide 
a student through the fundamental principles 
of life-science to the contemplation of the sys- 
tem of animated nature, with its varied com- 
partments intimately connected with each 
other, and with the central one of all—the hu- 
man type. Throughout he is led to recognize 
the truth that *‘ power belongeth unto God.” 
From the biblical doctrine that life proceeds 
from the union of a spiritual nature with a 
material body life is defined as the influence 
resulting from the union of matter and spirit. 
Living matter is then described, followed by 
consideration of the genesis of living things, or 
the agency of parentage, involving the two 
theories of creation and evolution. Types of 
construction are presented as bases of clasai- 
fication, or groups around representative forms, 
rather than series of gradations from lowest to 
highest. From the protophytes, or simplest 
forms of single or collective cells, surrounded 
by a gelatinous envelope, reviews are made of 
the great classes of plants from Thallogens to 
Exogens, and of Animals from Protuzva to the 
Vertebrata, ending with Man; and an examina- 
tion of human endowments, showing as great a 
difference between men and brutes as exists 
between animals and vegetables or between 
vegetables and the mineral world. We are 
pleased by the author’s meritorious attempt 
and his success. The typography is neat, and 
the illustrations not only clear and apposite, 
but many of them attractive as pictures. 


..--The first volume of a Commentary on St, 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, by F. Godet, D.D., 
translated from the French by Rev. A. Cusin, 
M.A., has been published by the Clarks, of 
Edinburgh. The motive for the composition 
of the work seems to have been an apprehen- 
sion that the divine conception of salvation— 
especially in the doctrines of expiation and 
justification by faith—is in danger, not only 
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j render on the part of those who should be its 

natural defenders. Too many Christians, he 
fears, are beginning to contemplate these 
divine acts merely as abstractions in a theo- 
logical system of Jewish notions conceived by 
the Apostle Paul, in meditating on Jesus Christ 
and his work. As the result, he fears a relig- 
fous life languishing and sickly; a sancti- 
fication without vigor, ‘indistinguishable 
from simple morality of nature, and it is 
te counteract this tendency toward semi- 
rationalism, to prevent any obscuration 
of the divine element in revelation or salva- 
tion which would diminish spiritual life and 
strength, which leads him to comment anew 
on that Gospel of St. Paul in which these 
cardinal doctrines are chiefly unfolded. Un- 
doubtedly, Switzerland and France stand in 
need of such restraint and such a work ; prob- 
ably more than we do. . It is, however, useful 
asa work of minute and thorough exegesis 
in our land ; while the width of the plan, em- 
bracing a review of Paul’s life, another of the 
Church at Rome, another of date, aims (apol- 
ogetic, polemic, didactic), arrangement of the 
Epistle, preservation of the text, etc., etc., 
will furnish an amount of information to gen- 
eral readers often wanted but seldom sup- 
plied by such works, 


--.»Canon Farrar adds another little volume 
to the long list of his publications, in a collec- 
tion of sermons entitled ‘“‘Zphphatha; or, The 
Amelioration of the World.” They are dis- 
courses not of a doctrinal or theoretical cbhar- 
acter, but practical; taking up the problems 
of relief and improvement for the suffering, 
the weak, and the degraded found in all the 
large cities and manufacturing towns of En- 
gland. Preached either in the Westminster 
Abbey or at the opening of Parliament, they 
are special efforts and specimens of a great 
man’s best thoughts. Some of the topics are 
exceedingly felicitous: as ‘‘ Jesus’s Sigh of 
Pity a Stimulus to Action”; or, ‘‘ Sincerity of 
Heart the First Condition of Service.”’ But, 
apart from the excellence any special aim or 
ecvasion would insure remains ‘that ever un- 
usual grade of thought and masterly treatment, 
together with a glowing style and short, vig- 
orous Anglo-Saxon language, which are never 
absent from Dr. Farrar’s writing. Here and 
there one meets with illustrations or passages 
of such extraordinary beauty as well to repay 
one for searching the book through for them; 
among which the picture of David reflecting 
over the past, only to burst at length into that 
wail of passionate complaint which forms the 
text of a discourse entitled ‘‘ Wings of a Dove.” 
These efforts cannot fail to stimulate any 
reader into energy and activity for helping 
the poor, the outcast, and the falling; or to 
deepen the feeling of mutual charity among 
all who are carrying on the work of Christ, 
and so to fulfill the author’s object. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


....Mr. Edward Kiug, of New York, we be- 
lieve yeta resident in Paris, has committed 
the first act of a poet in throwing into a book 
form a number of poems, most of which have 
already appeared in our current literature. 
This takes the title Echoes from the Orient, from 
the fact that the greater part were prompted 
by a journey in European Turkey, during a 
time of war, when the sufferings and wrongs 
endured in the country were sufficient to rouse 
the sympathy of a freeman. But, whatever the 
occasion that incited a poetic spirit, we will 
be thankful that his muse was somehow set 
on fire. He certainly from the start excels in 
simple, artless style, inthe fervent expression 
of the heart’s warmest feelings, and in painting 
the charms of Nature on the borders of classic 
land. His lines are free from the arts of older 
pvets, his language unaffected, and his story 
so simple and direct that we read with rapidity, 
our interest ever increasing to theend. Very 
few criticisms are suggested by his charming 
verses; the chief, perbaps, being that too many 
of them treat of love and the raptures of such 
passions. One cannot read far into the first 
poem, ‘‘The Sorrow of Manol,” without en- 
countering lines which suggest a voluptuary 
and which an older writer would have other- 
wise cast. None of these pieces are devoid of 
merit, but are full of promise of higher achieve- 
ment. If Mr. King can do so well with sub- 
jects so far away, why not better on scenes 
nearer home? (C. Kegan Paul & Co., London.) 


....Where shall we go for our summer 
jaunt? cannot be aided more pleasantly to an 
answer than by Appleton’s Summer Book. for 
Woodside and Seaside. The various places of 
Nature’s highest attractions usually resorted to 
for rest or pleasure, for a lazy existence in the 
woods and at the shore or a season of gaycty 
on the promenade or in the hall, are faithfully 
presented to the inquirer’s choice. Mlustra- 
tions of the best sort show the wonders of the 
rocks at Portland, Mount Desert, and 
Newport, the romantic scenery of Lakes 
George, Champlain, Memphremagog; the 
wild fascinations of the Adirondacks or 
the Catskills; the quiet beauties of the 
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and the grand mountains, can- 
yons, waterfalls, and parks of Colorado. 
The student of natural history will find his 
chapter on the crabs, anemones, and polyps 
of the seashore; the sportsman is directed to 
the places where fish and fowl most do con- 
gregate ; while the lady or gentleman of leis- 
ure is provided with an abundance of litera- 
ture and stories for the entertainment of the 
fancy. Wherever you go, if taken along, it 
will serve both for pleasure and profit. 


o+eeThe fact that Blanqui’s History of Polit. 
ical Economy in Europe has reached its fourth 
French edition is sufficient evidence of the 
favor it has received abroad, and sufficient 
justification for G. P. Putnam’s Sons to pub- 
lish itin an English translation, with an in- 
troduction by David A. Wells. The history 
does not come down below 1842; but it is full 
of instruction, and its sound views of money, 
property, and credit commend it to the atten- 
tion of scholars who wish to apply to current 
American politics the principles which ought 
to have become settled by European experi- 
ence. 


-.--Dr. Walton has done good service by 
translating this pamphlet, Hygiene and Hduca- 
tion of Infants, from the French. It gives sim- 
ple and clear directions for the management 
of infancy. It is a little unguarded in its rec- 
ommendation of arrowroot, etc., since starchy 
foods are not good so early as at seven months 
of age; but the outline and general directions 
are excellent. ‘‘ More salt than sugar’; care 
as to light, which may cause squinting; and 
the evils of bad air in the bouse are among 
the points illustrated. 


--+-The pith of Sea-Sickness, by George M. 
Beard, M.D., is that sea-sickness is a func- 
tional disease of the central nervous system, 
and bromide of sodium is the best quieter. 
It does not strike us as new to regard sea- 
sickness as located deeper than the stomach, 
although the Doctor treats it as a new thought. 
He so well combines his own life with his 
writings that one becomes interested in the 
biography, not less than in the philosophy of 





his works. (E. B. Treat, New York.) 
LITERARY NEWS. 
Amone Messrs. Scribner’s forthcoming 


works isan edition of Sophocles, by Rudolf 
Prinz. 

A new volume of poems from the pen of 
Longfellow is to be given to the public, in at- 
tractive style, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. J. P. Anderson, of the British Museum 
Library, is about to publish, through Messrs. 
W. Satchell & Co.,a@ classified catalogue of 
topographical works in that library relating to 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The translation of ‘‘ The Book of Job,” by 
Rev. J. M. Rodwell, has reached a third edi- 
tion, a proof at the same time of an interest in 
biblical subjects and of a labor well done. 
Mr. Rodwell’s translation of ‘“‘ The Koran” is 
held by authorities to be in most every re- 
spect superior to the old one of Sale. 


Henri Rochefort is said to have made the 
following pecuniary arrangement with M. 
Mayer, the “director’’ of the Intransigeant 
and who also placed the Lanterne on a business 
footing. Rochefort is to receive 3 centimes 
for every number published, with a guaranteed 
circulation of 40,000 from the first day. This 
gives him a certainty of 1,200 francs, or $240, a 
day, to which also half of the profits may add 
no inconsiderable amount. Out of all this, 
however, he has to employ editors, correspond. 
ents, reporters, etc., etc., who may, therefore, 
be few, and his admirers be the better pleased, 


Mr. E. V. Smalley, long known as a brilliant 
newspaper correspondent and for many years 
a leading editorial writer on the New York 
Tribune, is preparing @ “‘ Republican Manual ”’ 
forthe coming campaign. Its leading features 
will be biographies of the candidates. It will 
also present the most authoritative and most 
complete sketch of General Garfield which 
will appear. Mr. Smalley was at one time the 
General’s private secretary and has been his 
intimate friend during the whole of his public 
career, and is, therefore, qualified by special 
advantages, as well as by talent and experi- 
ence, for the task undertaken. It is published 
by the American Book Exchange, New York. 


The publisher, Thomas Y. Crowell, com- 
presses the five volumes of Talfourd’s re- 
vision of Lamb’s complete works into three, 
and reduces the price from $7.50 to $3.75 per 
set, in an edition to appear this month. It 
will be accompanied by a volume of letters 
and essays collected forthis issue by J. E. 
Babson, Esq., of Boston, who is said to “‘ know 
Lamb by heart.” The same publisher an- 
nounces a new illustrated edition of stan acd 
British poets, of whom forty will be repre- 
sented. The illustrations are promised to be 
elegant and the binding im artistic style, at 





one dollar per volume; ora red-line editior 
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one dollar and a quarter. Also, uniform with 
the above, at the same price, Pilgrim’s “ Prog- 
ress’ and Shakespeare's complete works, from 
the text of Clarck and Wright, accompanied 
with a glossary and indices to familiar pas- 
sages and to the characters in each play. 
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Illustration Hints for Sunday- School 
Teachers and Bible Students. 


One of the best sources for tllustrating Moral and 
Religious Truth is 


Fostcr’s Cyclopadias. 
3 Vols., Svo. 


J. Prose Illustrations, lst Mertes, 
II. Poctical eo 
Ill. Prose, al 24 Series. 


Each volume complete in itself and sold separately 
at $5.00 per volume, cloth. 
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744 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Religious | Intelligence. 


IS THERE TO BE ANOTHER TRIAL 
OF PROF. SMITH? 





WE have noticed motions in several of 
the presbyteries of the Free Church respect- 
ing the article of Prof. Smith on ‘‘ Hebrew 
Language and Literature.” The object of 
these motions is to call the attention of the 
Commission (or Executive Committee) of 
the General Assembly to alleged heretical 
vicws expressed in that article, and to ask 
that such action may be taken as is deemed 
wise and proper, We have seen that the 
Presbytery of Lockerby has adopted such a 
motion,under the lead of Dr. Moody Stuart; 
but, with this exception, no action has been 
tuken in any of the presbyteries in which 
notice of the motion has been given, except 
in the Presbytery of Edinburgh, where a 
determined opposition asserted itself the 
moment the Rev. George Macaulay intro- 
duced the subject. The meeting for dis- 
cussion, which was postponed, to give time 
for preparation, was held Tuesday, July 
18th. As the action of the presbytery may 
lead to important results and as some of 
the leaders of the Church are members of 
it, we purpose to give a full account of the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Macaulay began the battlein support 
of his motion, asking the Commission to 
deal. with the case in such a way as to 
maintain and vindicate the doctrinal con- 
fession relative to the inspiration, truth, 
and authority of the Word of God. Mr. 
Macaulay said he was prepared to show 
that Prof. Smith’s critical conclusions were 
false in themselves; that these conclusions 
were identical in form, substance, and ex- 
pression with those of Prof. Royce, of 
Strasburg, in his recently published work 
on the same subject; and that these con- 
clusions, being false and destructive, were 
contrary to the doctrinal confession and 
testimony of the Church, to the authority, 
truth, and inspiration of the Bible. Mr. 
Macaulay then proceeded to show that the 
views of Prof, Smith of the genealogy given 
in the eleventh and twelfth chapters of 
Genesis, of the life of Joseph, of the writ- 
ing of the Ten Commandments, etc. were 
the same as those advanced by Prof. Royce. 
Ife argued that if Prof. Smith's theory 
was correct Moses was a myth, and inci 
dentally remaked that Prof. Davidson had 
said that ‘‘ revelation and prophecy created 
only possibility’; whereupon that gentle- 
man arose and said the statement was false, 
in the sense in which it was made. Mr. 
Macaulay retorted that he found the sen- 
tence in Prof. Davidson's article. The 
lutter then explained the sense in which he 
had used the words. Mr. Macaulay then 
proceeded with his speech, concluding by 
siying that it wasa pity that, while En- 
glishmen were defending God’s truth, they 
in Scotland should be distracted, because 
they had put a young and inexperienced 
and theologically reckless professor te 
teach their students theology. 

One of the speakers who followed Mr. 
Macaulay said that, in accordance with the 
Assembly's decision, Prof. Smith had taken 
steps to prevent the issue of other papers 
which had been prepared. This was not, 
however, of the slightest importance, in 
view of the fact that he had not issued any 
retractation of what had been published. 

Prof. Macgregor desired to change his 
motion, so as to express regret that a new 
article had caused disturbance, and to leave 
the matter to the Presbytery of Aberdeen, 
of which the accused is a member: but 
he was not permitted todoso. He, there- 
fore, spoke to the original motion. He said 
the present agitation was largely factitious, 
There was not one in ten thousand of those 
who were agilated who had read the article. 
Perhaps not one in a thousand had even 
read the isolated extracts, accompanied by 
adverse comments, which had been pub 
lished by some of the few by whom the 
ariicle had been read. So that the genesis 
of the agitation was this: Of the few who 
had read the article, some had been agitated 
by reading it; perhaps a thousand times as 
many had been agitated by reading the iso- 
lated extracts, with adverse comments; and 
perhaps ten thousand times more had becn 
agitated not even by the extracts and com- 
ments, but by vague echocs of these, roll- 








ing over the land, as far as the remotest 
Highlands and Islands. The undeniable 
fact of the absence of popular knowledge 
ought to lead the people to exercise patience, 
aud not give way to blindalarm. Irregular 
and uncalled-for discussion in presbyteries 
would tend to increase this agitation. He, 
therefore, moved that the matter be 
dropped. 

Mr. M’Neil supported briefly his motion 
that the Presbytery decline to take action, 
on the ground that the article in question 
was in the hands of the publisher six 
months before the decision of the Assembly, 
and time ought to be allowed Prof. Smith 
to show his respect for the admonition of 
the Assembly. He said some seemed to 
hope that a course might be taken to allay 
anxiety, and yet not involve the Church in 
alibel. It appeared to him that was im- 
possible. Those who thought so did not 
know Professor Smith. The Presbytery 
could not take a step in the course indicated 
without involving the Church in a libel. 
Mr. White, in seconding Mr. M’Neil’s 
motion, severely criticised Sir Henry Mon- 
creiff’s motion. He said, with all their 
respect for Sir Henry’s ability and resource, 
they would, he hoped, think twice before 
they trusted him again. They had had 
enough for some time to come of his or any 
other man’s extemporized legislation. Did 
they not, he asked, sce the snake in the 
grass? They could not fail to see it, be- 
cause the fact was that there was more snake 
than grass in Sir Henry's motion. Mr. 
Balfour's diplomatic motion had to be with- 
drawn, partly because there was too much 
grass and too little snake for one wing of 
his followers; but in Sir Henry's guileless 
motion the venomous thing stared them 
boldly in the face. ‘‘ Doctrine of inspira- 
tion and otherwise.” He warued them that 
Sir Henry would go on dragging inspiration 
into such cases ‘till he got more of that 
perilous question on his hands than_he or 
other members were ready to deal with. 

Sir Henry Moncreiff then brought for- 
ward his motion, which reads as follows: 


‘‘ The Presbytery having had their atten- 
tion called to the recent publication of an 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, by 
Prof. Smith, on Hebrew Larguage and Lit- 
erature, and finding that some statementsin 
it are causing much disturbance and anxiety 
in Edinburgh and throughout the Church, 
as to their bearing upon the doctrine of in- 
spiration and otherwise, resolve, without 
committing themselves as to the character 
of the article, to memorialize the Commis- 
sion of the General Assembly on the sub- 
ject; and, in doing so, the Presbytery hereby 
represent to the Commission, at its meeting 
on 1lith August next, the importance of 
taking that article into consideration so far 
as to adopt such steps as they judge fit to 
meet the disturbance and anxiety and to 
vindicate scriptural principles.” 

Sir Henry repudiated with indignation 
the intimation of the preceding speaker 
that there was more snake than grass in his 
motion; in other words, that there was 
something intended by the motion which 
was not init. He had not, he said, read 
Prof. Smith’s last article, and he had not 
been forward in pushing the prosecution. 
The decision of the last Assembly was, 
happily, not binding on the Church, or 
there would have been much more dis- 
turbance than there .is. He wished to 
announce that he was giving his time to 
the work of the Chalmers Lectureship, and 
would not give his attention to another case 
of Prof. Smith, unless duty and his con- 
science obliged him to. Dr. Begg thought 
there was a prima facie case against Prof. 
Smith in the recent article, which he had 
read carefully. The theory of Eber’s being an 
‘*ethnological abstraction,” was disastrous 
to the genealogy of Christ himself. He 
deprecated the idea of the Presbytery of 
Aberdeen getting their hands on the case, 
and thought it advisable to hold a pro re 
nata meeting of Commission, or a conven- 
tion of the whole Church, composed of a 
minister and elder from every congrega 
tion, to consider the question what the 
Church was tocome to. The Church oc- 
cupied a false position, in consequence of 
the decision of the last Assembly. The 
question arises: Who is to own the prop- 
erty of the Church, if she is to abandon her 
principles so thoroughly? A number had 
already left the Church; but he did not ap- 
prove of that. They should stand to their 
guns as long as ‘they could. They must 
fight the battle in the Church as long as 





there was an inch of ground on which to 
stand, and that battle he had no hesitation 
in saying was the most scrious that had 
been fought in Scotland since the time of 
the Reformation. 

Dr. Horatius Bonar had read the article 
of Professor Smith, and he had never read 
anything which was more thoroughly an 
outrage upon the Christian Church, an out- 
rage upon the Bible, an outrage upon the 
principles of Christian truth and upon 
sound biblical criticism. The article in 
question left them without a Bible—with- 
out an Old Testament, and consequently 
withouta New Testament. Articles such 
as that were taking away all the pillars on 
which the confessional doctrine rested, and, 
if the statements in the article were true, 
they might believe the Confession if they 
pleased, but they had no reason in Scripture 
for doing so. Principal Rainy said if the 
article had been written and published after 
the Assembly’s decision, the Church would 
have found a way of giving effect to its 
emphatic disapprobation; but the article 
was out of Prof. Smith’s hands and beyond 
his control before that decision was ren- 
dered. He would not take any responsibil- 
ity for a new action unless there was good 
ground for believing some plain, practical 
result could be reached. Mr. Macaulay said 
Principal Rainy’s speech was not worthy 
the chief theologian of the Church. It 
was dubious, neutral, and not fitted to 
guide. , 

The first division was between McNeil’s 
and Moncreiff’s motions, the vote being 40 to 
15 for the latter. The second division was 
between Macgregor’s and Moncreiff’s 
motions, and the result was 19 for the former 
and 42 for the latter. Mr. Macaulay then 
withdrew his motion in favor of Sir Henry’s, 
which was adopted. 

Since the action of the Edinburgh Free 
Presbytery was taken, Professor Smith, 
under date of July 17th, has addressed a 
letter to the members of his own Presbytery 
of Aberdeen, criticising the action of the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh in taking this 
irregular method of reopening the case. 
He then proceeds to say that he fully ex- 
pected the volume of the encyclopedia 
would be published before the meeting of 
the Gencral Assembly that acquitted him, 
and that he regrets that its publication was 
delayed. He continues: 

‘* At the time when I wrote it wasa ques- 

tion whether persons who accepted these 
discoveries on their evidence, and held 
them to be fully consistent with the doc- 
trine of our confession, were to be per- 
mitted to hold office in the Free Church. 
But it was never a question with me 
whether, in order to remain in the Church, 
I should sacrifice my conviction ag to the 
truth of the opinions under trial. It was 
incumbent on me as an honest man to make 
it quite clear that, if I remained in the minis- 
try of the Free Church, 1 did so without 
giving up anything which I held to be true. 
I had, therefore, no scruple in restating 
so much of my critical position as bore on 
the subject of the new article, especially as I 
had had opportunity since the publication of 
the article ‘‘ Bible”’ to explain at length, and 
in several publications of much more popu- 
lar form, the grounds on which I accepted 
these critical views as innocuous to faith 
and thoroughly consistent with our Protest- 
ant doctrine of the Word of God. I did 
not and do not believe that anything is 
gained by mixing up religious questions! 
with philological and literary investigation 
into the text of the Bible. 
But since then, he adds, the Assembly has 
decided in favor of liberty; and he now 
feels it his duty—and had accordingly ar- 
ranged his work—to avoid disturbing con- 
troversy, and, rather, to throw himself ‘‘into 
such departments of Church work and 
scholarly research as could not excite fresh 
controversy; but might, rather, bring me 
into closer sympathy with those who dif 
fered from my critical opinions.” The 
tenor of his letter is manly but peaceful. 





Tue trial of the Rev. E. P. Adams, of 
Dunkirk, N. Y., for heresy, before the Presby- 
tery of Buffalo, was to begin last Monday. 
The charge against him is that ina published 
sermon he renounced the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, and that he “‘ affirmed that there 
is no distinction between saints and sinners, on 
which the doctrine of retribution is grounded.” 


....The lower house of the Convocation of 
York, notwithstanding the earnest appeals of 
the upper house to allow the burials question 
to be put to rest, has condemned the Burials 
Bill, by a vote of 35 to 16. The Bill was ap- 
proved unanimously by the upper house. 








The Sumday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 15th. 


ABRAM AND MELCHIZEDECH. — Gen. 
xIv, 12—2%. 








NotgEs.—The present lesson follows imme- 
diately on the account of Abraham's over- 
throw of the forces of Chedorlaomer, King of 
Elam, and the kings who were with him. This is 
a very important historical account, as it gives 
almost the first opportunity for comparison of 
the Bible account with the records of profane 
history. Until within a very few years pro- 
fane history afforded no confirmation or con- 
tradiction ; but now there have been found 
inscriptions pf kings, some of them older than 
the time of Abraham. It is discovered that 
an Elamite dynasty did actually rule Mesopo- 
tamia at this time; and, though we know but 
few of their names, we do know of two kings 
of the dynasty whose names begin with Che- 
dor, which means “ servant of,”” while we find 
mention made of an Elamite god named 
Laomer. There are similar indications that 
an Arioch (Eri-aku) reigned over Ellassar at 
this time. ‘Abram the Hebrew.’’—The 
word Hebrew means one who has passed over, 
and refers to the migration over Jordan. It 
is also connected with the name of Abram’s 
ancestor, Eber, whose name may be meant to 
signify the race of those who passed over. 
“* In the plain of Mamre.””"—Better, at the 
oak of Mamre. “* His brother.""—That is, 
his relative; here a nephew. “* Trained 
servants.’’—Retainers. They were the com- 
mon people of the tribe, who were 
as much under Abram’s orders as would 
be slaves; but who were not slaves in our 
sense of the word. The number indicates a 
camp of perhaps fifteen hundred men. 
“‘ Unto Dan."’—At the northern extremity of 
Palestine. ** Damascus.""—The great and 
ancient city of Syria.——* Smote them.”— 
Probably the rear-guard of the army of Ched- 
orlaomer, which was much divided up, and 
only a small portion of which, perhaps, had 
attacked Sodom. The rebellion of Sodom, 
probably, was only part of a widespread de- 
fection, including Damascus, Hamath, Hel- 
bon, ete. “ King’s dale.”’—Just above Je- 
rusalem. “« Melchizedech.”” — Apparently 
the Jebusite or Amorite king of Salem or Je- 
rusalem. “ A priest of the Most High God.” 
—The Most High God worshiped by Melchize- 
dech seems to have been recognized by Abra- 
ham as identical with the God whom he wor- 
shiped—though under a different name, per- 
haps. “* Tithes."—Tle custom of giving 
to religious purposes the tenth of one’s in- 
come was, then, older than the Mosaic law. 

Instruction.—Those who live with sinners 
may expect to suffer with them. One is 
judged by the company he keeps. The right 
way is to associate with wicked people just as 


little as possible. 
War is sometimes right. It wasin this case. 


In order to defend one’s friends against un- 
just assaults, or to save them from injury or 
death, it is proper to use violence. Such wars 
are essentially wars of defense. 

Christianity, with all its meekness and gen- 
tleness, does not made cowards of people. A 
boy who isa Christian is not, therefore, called 
upon to submit ignobly to all abuse. Especial- 
ly when he sees the strong bullying the weak 
will his Christian instinct join with all his 
natural manliness to make him, If possible, 
protect his younger or feebler comrades. It 
is right to withstand little or big tyrants. 

Slaveholding isa sin. But such service as 
Abraham exacted of his servants, born in his 
house or, rather, in his tents, was, for that 
stage of society, perfectly right. It was not 
what we call slavery, though there were some 
elements of slavery init. But since Abram’s 
time there has been a great advance in moral 
culture, and what was not then seen to be 
wrong, in that wild and nomadic state of civ- 
flization, is easily seen to be such now. 

Those of different denominations ought not 
to be on illterms with each other. Abram 
and Melchizedech both worshiped one God, 
but under different titles andin different ways. 
But when there came an opportunity for them 
to do each other a service, they did it with the 
greatest good-will. They recognized the fel- 
lowship between them. It is a duty and a 
privilege of Christians to cross each other’s 
sectarian boundaries, when they can, and 
shake hands and give each other help. 

The duty of tithe-giving, of bestowing a lib- 
eral part of one’s income to support the Gospel, 
was recognized by Abram long before the Mo- 
saic law was given and has survived the re- 
peal of that law. The duty may not be to give 
just a tenth of one’s income—it may be s 
twentieth or it may be a fifth; but it is « 
duty of every one, old or young, to consider 
what is the most he can properly give to the 
support of the Church and the extension of 
the Redeenier’s cause, and, im proportion to 
his income and means, to give it freely. 
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Missions. 

Tax Palace Church in tue capital of Mad- 
agascar, with which the Queen, the prime 
minister, and other members of the court are 
connected, wields an immense influence over 
the other native churches of the country. It 
has been charged, indeed, that the gov- 
ernment exercised an unwarrantable power 
over the other churches, which no longer were 
free to follow the Congregational order as 
established by the missionaries, and govern 
themselves. The missionaries, however, have 
shown fairly that, although there was a tend- 
ency to build up a state church, there has 
been no authority used by the prime minister 
to compel native Christians to accept the sug- 
gestions of the Palace Church, which does not 
interfere in any manner with the rights and 
privileges of other churches. The Palace 
Church has long been giving attention to the 
spiritual wants of neighboring towns, and bas 
assisted a missionary society formed to sup- 
port missionaries among the heathen tribes 
remote from Antananarivo. The worship of 
the Palace Church has for the last eleven 
years been conducted in one of the palaces by 
two native pastors. The need of a church- 
building has been great, and the Queen has 
interested herself to procure one. According- 
ly, a suitable church has been built in the 
Palace enclosure, and it was dedicated in 
April. The building is in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, intended to accommodate 450 wor- 
shipers, and it is surmounted by a spire 112 
feet high. The church is so located that it 
forms a prominent object as the city is en- 
tered from the south, and it can be seen at great 
distances on the east and west sides of the cap- 
ital. There is a vestry for the ministers, anda 
retiring-room for the Queen, for whom a raised 
seat is provided in the auditory. There are 
stained glass windows and an organ. The roof 
is of slate. On the day of dedication business 
generally was suspended, and many gathered 
at the Palace-grounds, where the royal flag 
floated. The admission to the building was 
by ticket. Ten were sent to each church and 
mission families were supplied. The Queen 
and her court were present in full dress. The 
proceedings opened by the reading of a hymn 
by the chief secretary of state, and the peals 
of an organ were hesrd for the first time in 
Madagascar when the hymn was sung. The 
prime minister then read an account of the 
progress of religion in Madagascar, exhibited 
one of the first Bibles printed in the Mala- 
gasy, and explained the constitution of the 
Palace Church. Missionary Brigg preached 
the sermon. Nearly the same order of services 
was observed in the afternoon. Every day for 
a fortnight services were held in the church, 
beginning at noon, and the Queen and her 
court attending. Several thousand people at- 
tended these services. Churches often came 
in bodies, led by a band of music. Mr. Pool 
writes: 

**One most interesting feature very prom- 
inent in these gatherings is the mutual love 
existing between the governing and the zov- 
erned. Ranavalomanjaka loves her people 
and seems ready to contribute to their enjoy- 
ment, even at the expense of fatigue to her- 
self; and they love her, for never were they in 
such circumstances of comfort and freedom as 
they have been since she ascended the throne. 
The prayer ‘God save the Queen’ is some- 
thing more than a form when uttered by her 
subjects. In connection with this auspicious 
event, we hear that all political prisoners are 
to have their chains taken off.” 
Missionaries of the London and Friends 
Societies have been invited—at least, for the 

resent—to conduct the Sabbath services in the 

alace Church. Mr. Pool writes of the one 
Protestant Society which appears never to 
observe comity in respect to other societies— 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel— 
as follows: 

‘*The services on the opening day were at- 
tended by some members of the Norwegian 
Mission; but the missionaries of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel held them- 
selves aloof. The last-named mission has, we 
are told, been ‘successfully prosecuted during 
the past five years’; and, perhaps, if we regard 
the hasty construction of preaching stations, 
where already accommodation had been fully 
provided for those who are able to attend 

ublic worship, this is true. Passing a village 
n the west, the other day, which, perhaps, has 
some seventy houses, with a large building to 
worship in, attached to one of the churches 
in the — — now stands also a preach- 
ing station, belonging to the Propagati 
Soeiety’s Mission.” ° —_— 
This conduct is not too harshly described b 
Mr. Pool as “‘hatefal.” It i harm to all 
concerned and makes discipline in the native 
churches more difficult. While there are 
heathen tribes in Madagascar to whom no 
nrissionary has yet been sent, the 8. P. G. ought 
not to intrude itself upon missions alread 
established and attempt to break them up. It 
{s not the true Gospel which is thus propagated. 


.... The Wesleyans have sat down outside the 
walls of Hyderabad in Chudder Ghaut. They 
are not allowed to enter the city proper with- 
out an escort from the Resident’s body-guard 
and no European or Christian lives within the 
walls. The city is inhabited only by Moslems 
and it has many fine: mosques. A Wesleyan 
colportecr ventures into the city, however, and 
disposes quietly of a good deal of Christian 
literature. In Chudder Ghaut most of the 

eople speak the Telugu lan . The 


guage 
esleyans have done but 
the ulty of ne little yet, owing to 





News of the Week. 


In a recent engagement on the River 
Maboy, Cuba, the insurgent officers Brigadier 
Pepillo Medina and Colonel Johnson—the 
latter a native of the United States—were 
killed by the Spanish troops and one prisoner 
was taken. The insurgent chief Juan Fieites 
and three of his followers have surrendered, 
with their arms, at Bagamo. 


.... Advices by mail from China and Japan 
of July 10th say that the Spanish, Brazilian, 
and American envoys were on their way to 
Pekin; that the Nankin local authorities had 
decreed the exclusion of American kerosene 
oil; and that French and Italian ships-of-war 
were about to visit Corea, with proposals for 
treaties. 





....Ozias M. Parsons, master of the schooner 
“George Washington,” landed in Baltimore 
on the 30th ult. and went before a magistrate 
and swore that his vessel had been boarded 
and searched by a Spanish cruiser, July 5th, 
when off the eastern point of Cuba and fifteen 
miles from shore. 


...-It is announced from London that the 
improved condition of the eountry and the 
prospects of an abundant harvest have’ caused 
the relief committees in Ireland to prepare to 
dissolye. It is believed that the money in hand 
will be enough to meet all pressing demands. 


....General Burrows’s brigade of about 2,700 
men, which was operating against Ayoob Khan, 
near Candahar, in Afghanistan, was surprised 
by the enemy and routed. The British Govern- 
ment has decided to forward re-enforcements to 
India immediately. 


...-Advices from Berlin report that the 
Government of Roumania has declined to crant 
the extradition of a number of Nihilists, on the 
ground that such an act would be contrary to 
the law of the land. 


...-The letters of General Hancock and 
Mr. English accepting their nomination by the 
Cincinnati Convention for President and Vice- 
President of the United States were published 
on the 31st ult. 


.... It is reported that during the fiscal year 
just closed the imports into and the exports 
from the United States were larger than during 
any preceding year in the history of the coun- 
try. 

....It is believed that the peach crop this 
season will not be larger than that of last year. 
About 2,000,000 baskets will probably be sent 
to this city. 

....Snow fell en the summit of Mount 
Washington a little before noon on the 29th of 
July, and continued most of the time until two 
o’clock P. M. 


----It is reported that the Archbishop of 
Lima has placed the treasure of the Church at 
the disposal of the government. 


--A heavy fall in the Paris Bourse is re- 
ported, in consequence of the threatening 
aspect of Eastern affairs. 


----The Constantinople papers have been 
threatened with suspension if they reproduce 
articles hostile to Turkey. 


...-Orders have been given in France to 
facilitate the return of amnestied Communists, 


.--France and Mexico will resume deplo- 
matic relations October 5th. 


----The House of Lords, on the 30th ult., 
passed a bill for the relief of Irish distress. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, 
Patented in Great Britain and United States, 
differs from all other extracts of beet tp that it con- 


° 

tains the albumen and fibrine of f, rendering it 
not caly gimeaiating. but nutritious. It is very pala- 
table. Highly ded by physici 








Price, 35c., 60c., and $1 per tin. General Agents for 
the United States, Ropert Ssormaxker & Co., N. E. 
cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

For sale by all retail druggists. 


C H 0 L E RA DIARRH@A REMEDY 


is a speedy and certain cure for Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 
and most effectual preventive of Cholera and Cholera 
Morbus. It is no secret preparation, as the ingredi- 
ents of which it is composed are upon the label of each 
bottle,and it is recommended and prescribed by the 
most eminent physicians. Sold by druggists and 
storekeepers. ice 25 cents 4nd 81. A large bottle 
sent, express paid, for $1. Send forcircular. Address 


CHAS. A. OSMUN, 
13 Seventh Avenue, New York. 











CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


n Agreeable Aperient an Refrig rant. 
fan Aarecabt saebesstion is high + 


d e 
for Dys i Headac 
¥ sy ho - he, Sickness of the 


from 
Mliousness, and Malarial Fevers. eres 


a tes the bowels. It is a favorite med- 
icine for children. A. ROGERS’S SONS, 
Chemists, 281 Bleecker Street, New York. 

Su; Mineral Waters, Seidits 
~~. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 





Canoes Water 


This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
ete. Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tie and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For gale in bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


OPM HABIT CURED at home, prtmetely, of 





low rates. 1,000 cured in 10 years. Don't 

to write Dr. MARSH, Quincy, Mich, 
1 EET uable to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 
TRAVEL. : 


Anchor Line U. §. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

From Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 
California, Aug. 7th, 6 a.m. | Ethiopia..Aug. 21st, 64.™, 
Bolivia. .Aug. pt ES ste, oh - 

ese steam carry catt 7 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at a 
Second Cabin, 640. Steerage, $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street, 
Alsatia....Aug. 7th, 6 a.m. 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry 
Cabins, $55 and $66. 





Enclose a stamp to W. E. DUNN, 331 Lexing- 
ton Av., N. Y., and receive information inval- 








passengers. 
. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 
7 Bowling Green. 


CUNARD LINE. 
NOTICE. 


With the view of Paaes me chances of ool- 
lision, the steamers of this line e a specified course 
for all seasons of the year. 

On the outward passage from to New 
York or Boston crossing the meri of 5O at 43 lati- 
tude, or nothing to the north of 42, 

On the homew: 





passage crossing the meridian of 

60 at 42, or nothing to the north of 43. 

M NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR 

FROM PIER NO. 40 NORTH 
Peibsedsaccveweeue Wednesday, August llth, 8a. 
ALGERIA .........c0000 Ww esday, A 18th 3am 
Ti disensstuneos Wednesday, August 25th, 8 a.m. 
passage and return tickets on favorableterms. 
Steerage tickets to and from all parts of uy Tg 

very low rates. office 


@PHANCELYN Agent. 
STATE LINE. 


PETG PTMOEREITY TEOE, EET BEE 
RAY OF BRISTOL 


Bowling Green. 





SAIL EVER THURSDAY. 
for comfort and pal Company ve just 
ded two new and su; their on 


which is now one of the finest on the Atlantic. 
First CaBin SALOON, to 


. pccsnting 00 atate- 
room accommodations. Return, $110 to $190. 
SEcOND CaBIN (everything furnished), $40. Return, 
Oe Eapaciails "ine rates to clergym 4 their 
en an 
families. Send tor Pamph®tt and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 
72 Broadway, New York. 


OCEAN EXCURSIONS. 


Od Dominion Sleamaiy Compas 


Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond, Old Peint 


Comfort, White Sulphur rings, 
the Bouth and - , 


from Pier 43 North River, foot of Christopher 8t., every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 3 P.M. 
FOR 





Lewes, Delaware, and Rehoboth Beach, 
from Pier 37, foot of Beach St., every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 3 P. M. 

These routes offer an excursion to Norfolk and 


and to Lewes—315 miles—one and 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 





‘ Bi. tried 
ve 





667 to 677 Broadway, New York. 
NEW MANAGEMENT. 


oughly renovated and refurnished, one 
the most desirable Hotels in the City, with ite 
airy rooms and wide halls. The house is kept on the 
‘American plan, at the low price of €@8.00 per day, with 
asmall — for parlor and baths extra. A liberal 
arrangement can be made with persons remaining 
permanently. 

KEEFER, McKINNIE & CO., 


of the Manhattan Beach Hotel, Proprietors, 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


A FAMILY HOTEL, 
cor. of Fifth Avenue and 42d St., N. Y., 
situated near the New York Central Railroad Station, 
on the crest of Murray Hill, the enckent part of the 
a 


ity. Families wishing to pass ‘ew weeks in New 
York will find this location desirable 


ROO UI! 
MOST OF THEM HAVING A SOUTHERN EXPOSURE. 
Address D. 8. HAMMOND, 


Grand Central Hotel, 


Mt. Desert Island, Bar Harbor, Me. 

This Hotel ismnow open. Extensive additions have 
been made since last year and it now offers accom- 

odation for oe geo. Its high situation affords 
Peautiful views, both inland and seaward. Its health- 
ful atmosphere, the onag manner in which it can be 
poached, tts advantages ‘or boating and fishing, excel- 
lent drives and attractive walks—all combine to make 
it one of the most charming resorts on tbe coast of 


lan: 
Mt. Desert Island, situated near the Coast of Maine, 
can be reached from Boston by the Eastern R. R. to 
Portland, then by steamers, which pe through the 
finest marine scenery in America. Address 
R. HAMOR & SONS, Proprictors, 


Catskill Mountains. 


GRANT HOUSE, CATSKILL, N. Y., 
one and one-half miles m landing, accom 
om epee Pee laste camel: 
picturesque scenery ; pleasant drives. Address : 


GRANT & CORNELL, Catskill, N. ¥. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
KENMORE, 


situated corner North nel tad Columbia 


treet 
has it location in th oh and is within 
le tae ” New Capitol, and 


of Depots, 
Public uildin 




















return—650 miles ocean—sail coonping Sut 244 days; 
table unexceptionable. - 


General Office, 197 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
W. H. STANFORD, Secretary. 


INMAN LINE. 


New York to Queenstown and Liv: 
EVERY THI .. SDAY OR SATURDAY, 
CITY OF 








5,491 Tons. 
CITY Or 4007 “ 
CITY OF C TE ASG 
ITY OF MONTREAL... 4400 “ 
CITY OF BRUSS: 3,775 “ 
N 3500 “ 


These magnificent steamers are the strong- 
est, largest, and fastest on the Atlantic, and haveevery 
modern improvment, includ hot and cold water 
and electric bells in staterooms, revolving chairs 


or rates of ge and other informati oo iy to 
oO} © o ation, a 
JOHN G DALE. Agent, 31 Broadway, ¢. 





EW YORK AND PHI + NEW 
N BOUND BROOK TE Sane, 
F station in New York, foot of Liberty 8 it; 
in Brook: lyn, foot of Fulton J ‘s What 
COMMENCING JUNE 2ist, 1880. 
Leave New York from station C. R. R. of N. J., foot 
of Liberty Street, for Philadel, 
2:45, 9:00", 118 ame; 190, 6:00", £50 BOO. TS AS om 
245, 9:00", 11:15 s.M.; 5 » 4200, OV, 7:15, 12 P.M. 
sg Coy = Ay gS Ft, 
‘or , , 11: 
-— 1S oe © mu. On Sunday at 5:30 P. mu. 


‘or Streets, 6:4 1 
00, 11:15 yt 1:30, r+ 4:30, 4:45, 5:30, 7:15, igre 


9: 
On Sunday A. M.; 5:30. 
Return trains will fave Lb ypew yy oe for New York: 
Ly a 
corner Ninth an Green at 730°, 8:30, 9:30, 
10:15 A. M.; 12:10, 2:00", 3:45, 5:40, 7:15, 12 P. um. On Sun- 
at 8:30 a. M.; 5:30, x. 


rik 


Third and Berks Streets at 5:00, 8:20, 9 9:45, 
11 A. M.; 1:25, 3:30, 5:25, 6:30, 11:30 F. u. On 38 at 
8:30 a. m1; 5:00 P. me 
* Denotes Pullman . 
Be Seueee Sore, ae Streets at 1:25 (ex- 
Monday), 6:00, 7:20, 9:05, 10:10, 10.50 a.m; 125u, 
a Soe 6:16, 8:16 P.m.’ On Sunday, 1:25, 0:20 a..; 
Connection is made at J City station to and 
from Brooklyn Erle ersey City. 


hart Be 4 Court Street, 
Tore Pelnster Co. (Dodd's Express) will call for 
from hotel or to desti- 


FIRST-CLASS IN EYER Y, BFSPect. 


Prospect Park Hotel, 


CATSKILL, N. Y¥. 








First-class in ev dates 400, 
High el tion; mousbain alr; scenery. 
Tune 10th to det. 1st. prt ya ~ | Shee 
Railroad and Albany day boats. 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL 00. 





HOTEL BR RS yWiCcK. 
Iston and Clarendon Streets Boston. 
By gE a Ne 
iw ° ; 
fins : the Ameri 


Amos BARN f Boston. 
—~ Joun W. Dunxes, of Cincinnati. 


——— 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 

Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Oo., — of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has “THE INDEPENDENT’? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in — respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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Benin Hp. BALDWIN, Sant Pamenges 


BR. . Passenger Agent. 
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NOTICES 


t@” All commanications for the Ealtcrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

t#” All communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THe INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

ft We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

tw Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE DR. TANNERS OF RELIGION. 


Tuere are Dr. Tanners in religion, and 
they starve too. The Dr. Tanner who goes 
forty days without eating may survive; but, 
if so, he is a rare exception. Most men 
would die under so long a fast. 

Tow long will a Christian live without 
Christian food? How long without attend- 
ing church or prayer-meeting? How long 
without reading the Bible? How long with- 
out prayer? It is dangerous to make that 
trial. 

Dr. Tanner takes the summer to go with- 
out food. Is it not just at this period of 
summer vacations, when away from the re- 
straints and the privileges of home, that one 
is most in danger of starving his soul? 

When Dr. Tanner wished to starve him- 
self almost to death, he gota dozen doctors 
to watch him, to see that he really took no 
food. 

But there seems to be a difference here 
with Christian starvelings. They would 
rather not have their starving noticed. 
They avoid their doctors. 

Dr. Tanner finds that the longer he goes 
without eating the greater his desire for 
food. It becomes more and more difficult 
to conquer it. 

But here is another difference. Withthe 
religious starveling, the longer he goes with- 
out the nutriment of Christian truth and 
worship the less he feels his hunger. Be- 
fore long his stomach becomes callous and 
ceases to warn him, and he is dead before 
he knows it. 

Dr Tanner is living on his tissues, 








They supported him fairly at first, for he 
had laid in a stock of flesh before he begun, 
and that stock he is using up. When his 
tissues, especially of his heart, have degen- 
erated a little more, he must die. 

So a Christian may live awhile without 
reading the Bible, without religious exer- 
cises, if it can be called life. His old prin- 
ciples, the habits he has got by communion 
with God may support him awhile when 
starving away from such food. But it is 
at the expense of his religious system. He 
will feel weakness. He will easier yield to 
temptation. Before long he will die. 

Dr. Tanner is attempting a piece of con- 
summate folly. The experiment is not 
worth the suffering and danger. There is 
no advantage to be gained fromit. The 
profit is nothing; the danger of death is 
terrible. 

The Dr. Tanners of religion are yet 
more consummate fools. They lose the 
pleasures of real life and they risk utter 
and eternal death. 





THE DEMOCRATIC LETTERS OF 
ACCEPTANCE. 


Tere is no complaint to be made of 
General Hancock’s letter of acceptance. It 
repeats in a pleasant way the platitudes of 
patriotism, and says 

—— an undisputed thing 

In such 4 solemn way.” 
Only the address and the reference to the 
Democratic Convention need be changed to 
make it fit the principles of any candidate 
—Republican, Democratic, Greenback, or 
Prohibition. The Constitutionand Amend- 
ments ‘‘are inviolable.” Certainly. ‘‘ The 
Constitution forms the basis of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” Most true. 
The General and state governments must 
act “ without trenching upon the lawful 
jurisdiction of each other.” Most true,again. 
Our Government is ‘‘ the admiration of the 
world,” A conviction to be fondly cherished, 
‘* Neither fraud nor force must be allowed 
to subvert the rights of the people.” That 
is also the Republican battle-cry. ‘The 
bayonet is not a fit instrument for col- 
lecting the votes of freemen.” Most sure- 
ly not. ‘‘No incompetent or dishonest 
persons should ever be entrusted with pub- 
lic office, or, if appointed, they should 
promptly be ejected.” The wisdom of 
Solomon or Captain Bunsby could not gain- 
say that. There should be ‘‘a sedulous 
and scrupulous care of public credit.” Be- 
yond question, ‘“ Economy.” To be sure. 
** Let us encourage harmony and generous 
rivalry among our own industries.” By all 
means, let us. That is all; absolutely all; 
every single point. Or, rather, it contains 
not even one single point on which men 
have ever differed. It is a succession of 
dull generalities, giving no indication that 
the writer ever had an idea of statesman- 
ship. 

Mr. English’s letter is a very different 
production. We can well believe the story 
that he would have said a great deal more 
if he had not been restrained by prudent 
advisers. He begins by praising Gen. Han- 
cock asa great soldier and a “‘ wise states- 
man,” when everybody knows that he has 
never had the opportunity to give the least 
evidence of statesmanship, before compos- 
ing his letter of acceptance. Mr. English 
next declares that the Republican party 
should be turned out of office, because 
‘‘laws of entail have not been favored in 
our system of government.” It is really 
brilliant to describe asa case of entail the 
free election of the American people. 
‘Twenty years of continuous power is 
long enough,” he says. Then good conduct 
creates no rights to favor. Wesee under 
this the determination to make a complete 
change of officials, simply for change. He 
then makes general charges of “ irregulari_ 
tiesand corruptions.” The statement is false. 
It is notorious (and Mr. English knows it) 
that the administration of the past four 
years has been extraordinarily free from 
scandals of this sort, and no one really be- 
lieves otherwise. Then comes the Tilden 
charge, that the present Administration is 
fraudulently in office. But the decision 
was made under law, in the fairest and 
most judicial way known, and to complain 
of the result is childish. Then he cem- 
plains that ‘‘the members of the Cabinet 
are strolling sbout the country, making 





partisan speeches, instead of being in their 
departments at Washington, discharging 
the public duties for which they are paid 
by the people.” Can any one be so foolish 
as to believe that such nonsense will tell? 
This is midsummer. The humblest clerk 
has a right to his vacation. The President 
and Cabinet have as good a right as any 
merchant to go to Saratoga or Newport; 
and, if any one wants them to make 
a speech, that, too, is perfectly lezit- 
imate. Certainly, who will grudge this 
privilege of travel and occasional speech- 
making to the Secretary of the Interior, 
who devotes his vacation to inspecting the 
Indian agencies? 

And so Mr. English goes on attacking 
the officeholders, complaining of the en- 
croachments of the General Government, 
promising that our toiling people shall be 
** protected from the destructive competi- 
tion of the Chinese,” attacking the ‘‘ corpo- 
rations and privileged classes” (that from 
the banker English!), and proving himself 
generally to belong to the class of ‘‘ pestif- 
erous demagogues” that he prates about. 
Neither letter will commend its author. 
The one is negatively, the other positively 
bad. 





GEORGE RIPLEY AS A “HUCK- 
STERING LUNEHEAD.” 





WE are not among the unbounded ad- 
mirers of the literary character of the 
late George Ripley. Our readers may 
have noticed that we did not join in 
the elegies and eulogies which lauded 
him as the greatest and best of American 
critics. He was a man of great ability, 
great culture, and of well-balanced literary 
judgment; but his judgment was balanced 
on the wrong pivot. Instead of being bal- 
anced on his sense of truth, it was generally 
balanced on his complaisance; and if it 
swung one way in criticism, it immediately 
swung the other in praise. He meant to 
tell or suggest the weak points in a book; 
but he then had at hand a stock of “how- 
evers,” ready to soothe the wounds he had 
made. It was on rare occasions that he 
gave offense to authors or publishers. It 
was not downright, honest criticism that he 
gave; for his criticism was emasculated by 
his desire not to give offense. There is the 
advantage in such criticism that it is not 
apt to subject the newspaper to such let- 
ters as one we received from a book pub- 
lisher after the appearance of last week’s 
paper, who wrote us that we would find 
that it did not pay to criticise books with 
the freedom with which we had criticised 
one of his. 

But George Ripley’s career gives, no 
ground for such a coarse and abusive 
article as we are surprised to find admitted 
into last week’s Advance, from the pen of 
T. 8. Goodwin. The point of the article 
is that Harvard and Unitarianism and infi- 
delity assumed to establish a literary cen- 
sorship over the press, having the object to 
crush out everything that looked toward 
religious orthodoxy in literature, and to 
give fictitious currency to what was irre- 
ligious and to compel publishers to follow 
their behests; and that ‘‘as the Jupiter of 
this Olympus, whereat the heavens of liter- 
ature touched the earth of business, with 
his subaltern deities about him, sat the 
departed Ripley, with the apostate princi- 
palities and powers of the first-founded 
seat of American learning at his beck.” 
Mr. Goodwin proceeds to inform us that 
‘a more silent, subtle, potent, and ubiqui- 
tous censorship of the press, periodical and 
book, never was invented outside the clois- 
ters of Loyola.” He then declares that 
they laid down the law—which we, rather, 
imagine was laid down to publishers by 
the laws of political economy—that literary 
life must be subordinated to financial gain. 
«‘That which will pay is to be published; 
while that which will not pay is of finan- 
cial necessity consigned to eternal oblivion, 
irrespective of its merits and without re- 
gard to any other than financial con- 
sequences, save in as far as the readers who 
pass upon its quality may stealthily store 
their minds therefrom with original 
thoughts to be sold in other productions 
for their own or their employer's benefit.” 
The meanness of that last insinuation 
passes contempt. 

Mr, Ripley wass Unitariap, Jt isa fact 
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beyond question that for a generation 
Unitarianism almost monopolized the liter- 
ary profession in this country. ‘This was 
partly an accident; the accident of Harvard 
College having a professor in the depart 
ment of English literature who taught his 
students to write. It came in part from 
the fact that literary leisure was possessed 
by few out of the circle which happened to 
have been captured by Unitarianism. But 
that gives no excuse for abusing Unitartan- 
ism, for insulting it, or for anything but 
praise for the service and honor its writers 
have done to America. Itis not decent to 
say, at this day, what we hope expresses a 
feeling almost extinct: 

“Half a century earlier, a crew of En- 
glish infidels had the subtle knavery to in- 
sinuate themselves into the pulpits of that 
Vicinity and subvert the faith and usurp 
dominion over the liberties and properties 
of the formerly evangelical churches of that 
vicinity, their precious University included; 
and with such success that it was fifty 
years before a struggling remnant of the 
unsubverted speconindl in re-elevating them- 
selves to social equality with the apostates, 
who to thisday hold on to the stolen Uni- 
versity. And the aim of this article is to 
call atteution to the fact, not generally 
known, that the same subtle knavery, the 
same depravity of religious faith, and the 
same usurped dominion over others’ rights 
and property, which dominated society in 
Boston for half acentury, have extended 
over the general field of American litera- 
ture; and whether that sway is even now 
to be broken or diminished is, at best, an 
open question.” 

We are not sure but all this is what some 
will call a courageous defense of evangeli- 
ical religion; but we have quoted it, weak as 
it is, that we may take the opportunity to 
say that such coarse abuse is a disgrace to 
the cause in whose defense it is employed. 
If the Unitarians have done well, the way is 
open to the Orthodox to do better. If 
Unitarian critics have praised Prescott and 
Bancroft and Longfellow and Emerson, 
let Orthodox critics do as much for their 
poets and historians; and let the best win, 
for the best will win, spite of abuse and 
praise. We conclude with Mr. Goodwin’s 
chaste and sweet-spirited suggestion for a 
remedy. He would have our evangelical 
college faculties take the matter in hand, 
and point out to the reading public what 
is good: 

‘* When will they concert together to dis- 
charge this duty, despite the protest of all 
huckstering lunkheads, who contend that 
the chief end of literature is to advance 
their financial emolument, as they manipu- 
late the market, in worse than Wall Street 
fashion, and in defiance also of infidel cen- 
sorship, which Harvard University has 
hitherto very effectively supplied.” 





AN OPPORTUNITY TO DO GOOD. 


Ir was said by one whom the world 
reverences and worships that the giving of 
acup of cold water should not be unre- 
warded. It seems like a small thing to 
offer that which isfound in superabund- 
ance everywhere; but when adrink of cold 
water may take the place of an intoxicating 
dram, whose effects both physically and 
morally can be only evil, it is really a 
work of charity and goodness to provide a 
good, healthful drink for the thirsty. 
There is in this direction a practical method 
of promoting temperance which reformers, 
who quarrel over this and that theory of 
the best way to drive intemperance out of 
the land, may heartily approve. 

Some of the saloon-keepers in this city 
have provided watering-troughs in front of 
their shops for the use of horses. These 
accommodations are greatly appreciated by 
humane drivers, and they seem very much 
like a practical benevolence. No doubt 
the horses are very thankful for the fresh, 
clear water which constantly bubbles up 
from the bottom of the trough; but the 
proprietor of the saloon has other ends in 
view besides the welfare of the horses. The 
troughs are so constructed and supplied 
that only the horses can be served. The 
driver may be as thirsty as his team; but 
there is other provision for him, more to the 
advantage of the owner of the trough, 
which is simply intended as an advertise- 
ment to draw the custom of the drivers. 
The saloon-keeper stands in his door, and his 
face beams with benevolence as be sees the 
teams drive up to his trough; and the 
drivers are somehow made to feel mean 
unless they get a drink inside. Unques- 
tionably, it increases the custom of the 
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saloon, and the drivers consider the propri- 
etor a good fellow, who deserves to be 
patronized. 

Who does not see that fountains of cool 
water, built in accessible places, would 
greatly lessen the number of drams sold in 
the gro~shops? Most men will prefer a 
good drink of water in a hot day toa 
drink of whiskey. The fountain which 
has been placed in the Post-office has 
brought many blessings on the head of the 
donor, who is a prominent member of the 
Business Men’s Moderation Society, whose 
object is to prevent treating and drinking 
in business hours. 

We are glad to know that other enterpris- 
es of this character have been planned. A 
wealthy gentleman has determined to place 
in Union Square a large and beautiful foun- 
tain, which will cost $25,000; and a young 
lady well known in New York society will 
erect, ata costof $10,000, another fountain, 
in Madison Square. We hope others will 
follow in this line of practical benevolence, 
and thus meet the enterprising liquor-sel- 
lers on theirown ground. Let the oppor- 
tunities for getting good, wholesome water 
be increased, so that dram-drinking may be 
decreased. If it is difficult to obtain good 
license laws and almost impossible to have 
them enforced, here isa method of fighting 
the liquor business which is thoroughly 
practicable. Boston has tried it, and Cin- 
cinnati also, we believe; and we hope it 
will be introduced elsew here. 





DISHOP COXE'S FAMILY TALE. 


AFTER reading Bishop Coxe’s last letter 
in The Churchman, it occurs to us that it 
may seem, from his point of view, that when 
he is, as it were, in a private fawi'y talk, 
opening his mind to his brother Churchmen 
about the indignity which the Province of 
Canterbury has done to American Episco- 
palians in not coming to them first for help 
in the revision of the English version of the 
Scriptures, we have no right to be listening 
to his complaints and to criticise his family 
matic.s, ‘It is on this plane,” he says, 
“that I am now talking freely with my 
brethren in the Anglican Communion, and 
about meiters with which a stranger inter, 
meddleth not.” 

There are such family matters in every 
church, which are the business of nobody 
else, except as all are interested in the 
welfare of all; and all have the right to 
criticise all, if only in the spirit of love. 
Outsiders cannot intermeddle by dictation, 
to usurp authority in other men’s matters; 
but where the welfare of each household 
in the great Catholic Church affects the 
welfare of every other househo!d, any one 
may properly express opinions or offer 
advice, so be it that he does it not as assert- 
ing lordship over the Lord’s heritage. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States, for example, will have 
to decide for itself whether it will accept 
the new version as its lectionary. It now 
uses two different versions in its worship, 
and nobody complains, as nobody has the 
right to, though outsiders may think it 
unwise. The new version is certain to be 
\ great improvement on the old; but if the 
épiscopal Church chooses to retain either 
or both the old, with all their errors, mis- 
leading the worshiper as to what God has 
said, well, so be it. It is their business. 

But this is not the present case, nor any- 
thing like it. Bishop Coxe is talking to 
his family, it is true, but loud enough for 
us all to hear (he prints it), about an indig- 
nity which he says the English Episco- 
palians have done to the American Epis- 
copalians. He says: 

‘‘As it was not for literary, but for 
ecclesiastical and re!l’tious uses that this 
revision was unr‘: <en, we have a right 
to say, as between ourselves and our En- 
glish brethren, that our communion with 
the Church of England, in these principles 
as in other respects, made it the duty of 
our English brethren not to move in this 
business, as touching America, except with 
us, and, as I think, through our instru- 
mentality.” 

This he says, be it understood, in no fcel- 
ing other than that ef courtesy toward 
other communions. ‘ We allow,” he says, 
“their claim of .numbers who say ‘we 
have ten parts’ in the common version. 
We are glad they do say so, and that they 
vie with us in love and devotion to this 


king among books,” But yet, while talking 





in his own family, he claims for Episcopa- 
lians ‘‘a first right in the common Bible,” 
because, as the men of Judah said of David, 
it is ‘near of kin to us,” and their claim, 
he says, is primary. 

We confess that we, as we listen, fail to 
catch the reason why, among themselves, 
Episcopalians can claim, though they do it 
‘‘not arrogantly,” any primary claim to the 
English Bible. They employ it “for eccle- 
siastical and religious uses” no more than 
do other Christians. But this point we do 
not care to insist upon. We think we are 
not intermeddling if we attempt to relieve 
the mind of Bishop Coxe, whom we s0 
heartily respect, and to show him that, as 
the Province of Canterbury certainly meant 
no indignity, so it offered none to the 
American Episcopal Church. 

The revision of the accepted English 
version had come to be, in the opin- 
ion of most scholars, a work of preste 
ing necessity. The labor of determining 
the original text had been substantially 
completed. The researches of commenta- 
tors had been carried on so long and faith- 
fully that little new light could be expect- 
ed. The time seemed ripe for the work. 
Who should start it? 

Evidently, the Province of Canterbury. 
It included the major part of the Church 
of England; and the Church of England is 
the chief Church in Great Britain; and 
Great Britain is the mother country. The 
initiatory steps must be taken by the 
Church of England, not because it is Epis- 
copal, but because it is the chief Church. 
It has the numbers, the learning, the influ- 
ence. Other churches are exceptional 
and in these points inferior. It holds, 
and it was proper that in this matter it 
should take, the primacy. 

But the English Bible belongs not to the 
Church of England alone, but to all En- 
glish-speaking Christians. It would have 
been intolerable for the Church of England 
to assume to do this great work alone. 
Having taken the lead, it then asked 
the help of other communions in Great 
Britain, and in Great Britain only; not, 
we are willing to believe, from any con- 
tempt for American or Australian scholar- 
ship, but because distance forbade scholars 
from abroad meeting with the English com 
mittees. The committees of revision were 
then made exclusively of British scholars, 
the work put into their hands, and the con- 
nection of the Province of Canterbury 
with it ceased udtil the work was done. 

But now the revisers — Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist, Unitarian—having begun their 
work, and working now not as members of 
this or that communion, but as simple 
scholars, having responsibility to English- 
speaking Christians only, and not to the 
Convocation of Canterbury, thought 
it wise to seek the aid of American schol- 
ars. Herein they took a different view 
from the Convocation of Canterbury, which 
had planned for a British committee only. 
It was not the Anglican Church, but the 
English Committee of Revision that,through 
Dr. Angus, consulting with Dr. Schaff, 
provided for the constitution of an Amer- 
ican Committee of Revision. Now, to whom 
should the English Committee first apply? 
It was not itself an ecclesiastical committee, 
but only one of scholars, and it was under 
no obligation to apply to any Church. It 
wanted Christian scholars, not Churches. 
It took the best way that occurred to find 
Christian scholars, and, so far as wecan see, 
it took a very good way. If it had occurred 
to it to apply to a Church, it could hardly 
have done otherwise than to follow 
the English example. In England that 
Church had taken the lead, which 
held the undisputed primacy in num- 
bers, scholarship, and influence. In 
this country no denomination holds such 
a primacy, certainly not the Episcopalian, 
honored as it deservedly is. The Baptists 
and Methodists rank it in numbers; the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists in 
learning and influence. By going to no 
Church, but directly to individual scholars, 
the English Committee avoided unpleasant 
complications and secured their purpose. 
Certainly it would be difficult to select a 
more competent body. of scholars in 
America, With all due respect and honor 
to the Episcopal Church of America, the 
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sister Church the initiative in this work 
there would not allow it to claim the initia- 
tive here. 

Two minor points in Bishop Coxe’s last 
letter may properly attract the attention of 
those outside of his communion. Ile says, 
referring to some who have no sympathy 
with Episcopal traditions: 

“For example, not to call up names, we 
will merely suppose that certain American 
Unitarians have a place and share in this 
work of revision. However gifted as 
scholars they may be, and nobody would 
more liberally extol them as such than I, 
yet they can no more enter into our views 
and feelings as tothe Holy Scriptures than 
we can share such as are common among 
them.” 

Of course, the fact is that the English 
and the American committees have each a 
single Unitarian member, whose names are 
wellknown. As against Unitarians, Epis- 
copalians have no ‘‘traditional views” 
which distinguish them from other Evan- 
gelical Christians, and thiscriticism concerns 
them all. We simply deny the statement, 
believing that they can and do “enter into 
our views and feelings as to the Holy 
Scriptures”; and, even if they did not, their 
help might be, and it is universally acknowl- 
edged in fact is, very valuable. 

Another strange, we are sure unwar- 
ranted assertion of Bishop Coxe is this: 
that the English Church has been guilty of 
** proceeding to organize for us, and inde- 
pendently of us, a commission of American 
scholars to chunge and settle even the tert 
of the original!” ‘To change” “ even the 
text of the original’? Never! Such a 
thought never has occurred tothe Church 
of England or to the revisers. Their only 
aim has been to find out what was the 
text of the original, and preserve it and 
translate it unchanged. They have before 
them hundreds of printed editions and hun- 
dreds of manuscripts of the original. All 
these they have taken, and have tried to 
find out as impartially as they can what is 
the original; but to change it—God forbid! 

We have meant no offense in listening to 
the complaint which the Bishop spoke loud 
enough for us to hear. Certainly, if in this 
matter less than justice has been done to 
American Episcopalians, then more than 
justice has been done to other communions, 
and this word may be allowed in their be- 
half. 


THE METHODISTS AND THEIR IN- 
DIAN AGENCIES. 


Tue defense made of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society for its neglect of the In- 
dians, among whom it has for ten years had 
agencies, is that ‘‘ the policy of the present 
administration of the Interior Department 
has taken from our agents all sense of de- 
pendence upon us or of responsibility to 
us.” We have shown that Christians of 
other denominations do not let this stand 
in the way of their activity. 

We now propose to give a few statistics 
of the Indian agencies committed to the 
charge of the Methodists, compiled from 
the annual reports of the agents themselves, 
made to the United States Government. 
We omit two agencies: one, the Yakama, of 
Washington Territory, which is the great 
success among the Methodist agencies, a 
success due, however, we do not hesitate 
to say, to the personal labors of the agent, 
Father Wilber, who has been there for 
twenty years,and who was appointed by 
the Government long before the present 
policy of assignment was adopted, and in 
whose agency the Missionary Society ex- 
pends no money, pays no teachers, and 
from which it receives no reports; and we 
also omit the Michigan Indians, who are 
long ago civilized and are mostly citizens. 
The chief Indian population, it. will be 
noticed, is in Montana. First we give a 
table of population and missionaries re- 
ported: 
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This does not suggest any great activity 
in the field of labor committed to the 
Methodists. 

Our next table gives the church builc- 
ings reported: 
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There is a little discrepancy in these re- 
ports. Whether tbe building fell down or 
was burned up, or whether one agent could 
not recognize as a church what another 
had so reported, or whether he forgot it, w> 
cannot tell. 

Our next table is of moneys contributed 
by missionary societies for work in tho 
agencies: 
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Fort Peck..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
iN: 
Klamath ...... 0 0 0 0 0 t)] 
GENEEE cancnseccs 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Wasn. TER. 
Neah Bay..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Quinaielt...... 0 0 0 0 0 0 























We gather that these figures do not in- 
clude what is assigned to the Indian de- 
partment of missions for the proportionate 
part of the salary of a presiding elder, or 
other supervisional work. We notice 
that, according to the Report of the Mis- 
sionary Society for 1880, the $500 for 
the Round Valley Indians is all that is 
appropriated for these twelve agencies for 
1880. 

Our next and most important table is 
that of schools. These schools, be it ob- 
served, are generally kept at the expense, 
so far as we can see, of the Government. 
It must also be noticed that, with the ex- 
ception of Klamath, Neah’ Bay, and 
Quinaielt, they are day schools, and not 
boarding schools, and such schools will not 
civilize very fast or very thoroughly. 
Every agent is pressed by the Government 
to do all hecan for education. The follow- 
ing are the statistics: 



































Schools 
74 | °% | "6 | "77 78 | "79 
CALIFORNIA : 
1 i) 0 0 1 
1 1 1 2 1 
1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 0 0 1 
0 0 0 0 0 
1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 2 1 
OREGON 
Klamath...... 1* 1* 1* 1* is 1 
Silitz.........- 1 1 1 1 1 
Wash. TER.: 
page Bag ------/ 0 1° 1* 1* 1* 1* 
Quinatelt...... w*| 1°! ae] i*] i*| a 





*‘hose marked with an asterisk are boarding 
schools. 


These simple facts we submit without 
further comment. Let our Methodist 
friends make such comments as seem to 
them fit. We earnestly desire that they 
may stir up their Church to an interest in 
this subject similar to that shown by other 
Christian bodies. 





COLORED JURORS. 


Conaress, by the Act of March Ist, 
1875, provided ‘‘ that no citizen possessing 
all other qualifications which are or may 
be prescribed by law shall be disqualified 
for service as grand or petit juror in any 
court of the United States, or of any state, 
on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” The act further pro- 
vided that ‘‘ any officer or other person 
charged with any duty in the selection or 
summoning of jurors who shall exclude or 
failto summon any citizen for the cause 
aforesaid shall, on conviction thereof, be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 
be fined not more than five thousand dol- 
lars.” —(18 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 336.) The 
constitutionality of these provisions was 
considered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Judge Coles, 
who was a state judge of Virginia and had 
been indicted in a United States court for 
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held the law to be constitutional, and 
based its decision on the Fourteenth 
Amendment, especially that provision 
which forbids any state to ‘‘deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” 

In the case of Strander v. The State of 
West Virginia, the same Court decided that 
a law of that state which denied the right 
of colored cilizens to sit as jurors, on ac- 
count of their race or color, is a discrimina- 
tion against these citizens forbidden by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. It denies to 
them asa race the equal protection of the 
laws gauranteed to them by this amend- 
ment, and is, hence, unconstitutional. Mr. 
Justice Strong, in stating the opinion of 
the Court, said: ‘‘ It is not easy to compre- 
hend how it can be said that, while every 
white man is entitled to atrial by a jury 
selected from his own race or color, or, 
rather, selected without discrimination 
against his color, and a Negrois not, the 
latter is equally protected by the law with 
he former.” He maintained that such a 
law of discrimination was against the spirit 
and the letter of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

These two decisions by the supreme tribu- 
nal of the land have settled the question in 
regard to colored jurors, and all state 
legislation that excludes colored citizens 
from serving as jurors because of their 
color. State officers who are guilty of such 
exclusion are offenders against the law of 
the United States; and if they are authorized 
to do so by state law, this will not excuse 
them, since such a law is in conflict with 
‘the supreme law of the land.” 

Bowing to this authority, the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky, inthe case of The 
Commonwealth v. Johnson, has recently set 
aside an indictment against a colored man, 
on the ground that the jury law of that 
state is unconstitutional. The law thus 
condemned excludes from the grand jury 
and also the petit jury all persons who are 
not white; and this, as the Court held, was 
a fatal objection to the validity of the in- 
dictment. The courts in the city of Balti. 
more have also recognized the authority of 
the decision made by the Bupreme Court.of 
the United States, and admitted colored 
citizens, otherwise qualified, to sit as jurors. 

The exclusion of the colored race, as a 
race, from the jury-box is at an end in this 
country. Judges will hereafter respect its 
rights in this respect, and all state statutes 
inconsistent with these rights, if not legis- 
latively repealed, will be judicially treated 
as a dead letter. The contrast between the 
utterance of Chief-Justice Taney, in the 
Dred Scott case, and the recent utterances of 
Mr. Justice Strong shows that since 1856 
the American people have taken a long 
stride in the direction of equal rights. The 
race that could not then bring a suit in the 
courts of the United States can now furnish 
jurors for those courts. Chief-Justice 
Taney, if now living, would not repeat the 
utterance of 1856. 


Editorial Notes, 


Dr. O. W. Hotmes receives a prompt 
quietus from the easil’ recognizable pen of 
Professor Edward A. Par. , in a note appended 
to the last number of 7% Bibliotheca Sacra, 
After stating, what is already generally known, 
that The Bibliotheca Sacra will bring out, during 
the coming year, certain essays or discourses 
of Professor Edwards, previously unpublished, 
important in both developing his opinions 
more fully than in his “‘works’’ and as illus- 
trating the history of his mental progress, he 
adds : 


‘It may not be amiss to state, in this con- 
nection, that these articles will afford more 
satisfaction to the conservatives than to the 
progressives in theology. The popular rumors 
regarding his changes of theological opinion 
are many of them utterly false, many of them 
singularly exaggerated, und all unreliable. So 
far as his manuscripts have been examined by 
the present writer, the views of Edwards on 
the Frinity are no more inclined to Unitarian- 
ism than were the views of Augustine and his 
followers, of Thomas Aquinas and the doctors 
of the Roman Church through the Middle 
Ages. The present writer, having heard the 
popular rumors, has been surprised at the fact 
that he has found so little which could have 
suggested and so much refuting the state- 
ment that Edwards ever wavered in adopting 
any of the essential doctrines of Calvinism.” 








BEFORE commenting on the action of the trus- 
tees of the University of Wooster in removing 
Prof. W. Q. Scott we have waited, and thus far 
vainly, to see their own defense of their action. 
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This institution is extremely conservative; but 
it would seem as if, in this case, its conserva- 
tism had been reckless. Professor Scott 
was called to the Chair of Mental and Moral 
Science from a very responsible pastorate in 
Philadelphia. Ile is now removed, without 
opportunity to defend himself against charges 
which he has never heard. He only knows 
that it was asserted in the board of trustces 
that he was not theologically sound. But he 
declares, in a letter to the trustees, that he has 
not swerved from the faith; and a large ma- 
jority of the pupils who have graduated from 
his instruction have signed a protest against 
his removal. Professor Scott demands of the 
board a statement of the reasons for his re- 
moval, and this he has the right to receive 


PRESIDENT BARTLETT writes us: 


‘To THs Epitor or Tar INDEPENDENT: 

‘* A few words are still needed to clear up 
the matter of the Veda and the Deluge, to 
which you and Dr. Warren have referred, 
You made three points: (1) ‘ No reference to 
the Flood in the Vedas’; (2) ‘but in writings 
of a much later date’; (3) ‘easily borrowed 
from Persia or Babylonia.’ Dr. Warren cor- 
rects, by saying that ‘ it does occur in the Rig 
Veda, but in a part of confessedly late origin.’ 
This word ‘late’ may be misleading, and the 
occurence in the Veda needsexplanation. The 
Rig Veda consists of a collection of hymns 
called mantras, which Max Miiller refers toa 
period not less than from 1200 to 1500 B. C., 
and also a collection of prose works or theo- 
logical tracts, called brahmanas, founded on 
the hymns. The brahmanas (‘old and new’) 
Miiller refers to a period from 600 to 800 B.C.— 
(‘Chips from a German Workshop,’ i, 14.) 
The oldest allusion to the Flood occurs not in 
the hymns, but in the brahmanas (Sapatatha- 
brahmana), and the ‘late’ would not be later 
than 600 B.C. Here it is found in its simplest 
form. It is repeated in the later Mahabharata 
(in the form in which I cited it) andin the 
very much later Puranas. Burnouf, in 1848, 
argued the comparatively recent origin of the 
Indian tradition and its derivation from Baby- 
lonia, and his arguments have been accepted 
as decisive by some ; but not by such scholars 
as Ewald, Knobel, Delitzech, or even Dill- 
mann. Max Miiller, than whom there is no 
higher authority on the Vedas, while alluding 
with some concession to the carefully balanced 
arguments of Renouf for a Semitic derivation, 
yet adds, decidedly : ‘ Nothing, however, has 
yet been pointed out which forces us to admit 
a Semitic origin for the story of the Flood, as 
told in the Sapatatha-brahmana, and afterward 
repeated in the Mahabharata and the Puranas.’ 
—(1b., p. 155.) 8. C. BarTLetT. 

* DARTMOUTH COLLEGE.” 


Pror. LIncoLn’s welcome to the proposed 
compromise between Baptists and Pedobaptists 
gets scant approval from the Baptist press. 
We are not surprised; for the seats of learning 
are apt to be in the advance in liberality of spirit, 
which is the reason that so often schools have 
had to suffer the jealousy of the defenders of 
old exclusiveness. Brown University and 
Newton Theological Seminary have had an 
honored history in this matter. In this case 
the difference seems to be that the schools re- 
member best that the distinguishing mark of 
the Baptist doctrine is its believers’ baptism, 
while baptism by immersion is quite subordi- 
nate. Hut others are apt to reverse this order, 
and to make immersion the distinguishing 
doctrine of the Baptist body. For the preser- 
vation of the body as aclose sect, separate 
from others, the growing disregard of infant 
baptism in other churches, and the tendency 
to make it, when practiced, simply a form of 
dedication, render it essential that this new 
notion of the relative importance of immersion 
should be cultivated. 


Tue Standard (Baptist) thus comments on 
the proposal that a form of dedication take the 
place of infant baptism : 

**The chief objection to this proposal will 
come, we think, from the Paedobaptist side. 
Indeed, we do not see how they can make such 
a concession without yielding the whole ques- 
tion as regards infant baptism. For simple 
dedication is surely not baptism ; and, if Pedo- 
baptists declare themselves satisfied with sim- 
ple dedication, they virtually say that this is 
all they have insisted upon in the rite, and so 
that infant baptism never was baptism really. 
Baptists will have no objection to this sur- 
render at discretion ; but they cannot look for 
it very hopefully.” 

But why is not dedication baptism? It cer- 
tainly is all that amounts to anything in bap- 
tism. It is all that Pedobaptists care for in 
baptism, whether of infants or adults. We 
do not know of anything else essential in bap- 
tism. The essence is in the thought that the 
child or adult is devoted tothe Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. What other notion 
do Baptists have of their own baptism than 
that it emphasizes the resolve to put off the 
old man and put on the new? If this is ‘‘ sur- 
render,’’ we are not afraid of it. Some people 





seem to imagine that what Christ had chiefly 





in mind, that the point of the ‘‘ obedience” 
they talk about, was the physical act. Does 
God care for water? When baptism is com- 
manded, it is simply as another way of com- 
manding preaching, discipling the nations. 
The baptizing and the preaching went to- 
gether, but the baptizing as only the servant 
of the preaching. All that was essential was 
in the preaching. If baptism, or any other 
rite, instead of being a symbol of unity, be- 
comes an occasion of dissension, then let it be 
given up, for a year, or a century, or till the 
Millennium, rather than make it a stumbling- 
block. For Christ never gave the sacraments 
for their own sake, but for the edification and 
unity of the Church. 


A writer in The Cumberland Presbyterian 
tells of an incident at a prayer-meeting in a 
Cumberland Presbyterian church in Lincoln, 
Miss. A stranger arose and said that he had 
not been in a meeting of that denomination 
before for forty-five years. His father was a 
Cumberland Presbyterian and his father’s 
house was a great resort of their ministers. 
But he had been separated from them, and had 
joined an Old School Presbyterian Church in 
Chicago. Some ten years ago he had been led 
to study the doctrines of the Church, and he 
found that his own faith was that of his boy- 
hood’s instruction. He concluded: 

“T belong to an Old School Church of six- 
teen hundred members in the city of Chicago. 
I can say to you that over twelve hundred of 
them believe the doctrines of your Church, and 
the minister thrown in. I am sorry that you 
are not more aggressive, and that you do not 
enter the larger cities with your work.” 

Why should he be sorry? He belongs, it seems, 
to a church whose ministers and whose mem- 
bers are in faith Cumberland Presbyterians, 
but who are connected with another denomina- 
tion. What is the importance of the name, 
when one has the substance? We presume 
that man’s judgment of the theology of his 
Church (it must be Dr. Kittredge’s) is correct. 
The theology of Cumberland Presbyterians has 
for substance been adopted by nearly if not 
quite a majority of Presbyterians ; and it is a 
pity that, now that the wider chasm separating 
Old and New School Presbyterians has been 
spanned, the narrower gap separating the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians may not be bridged also. 


In reply to some questions of ours, The New 
Jerusalem Messenger says that it makes in its 
ereed no reference to Emanuel Swedenborg 
** because there is no acknowledgment of him 
required of those who join our Church.” It 
thinks, however, that it would be well to add 
to its articles of faith one somewhat as follows: 

“That the second Advent of the Lord is a 

coming; not in person, but in spirit, by reveal- 
ing the spiritual sense of his Holy Word, where- 
by he commenced a new outpouring of light 
and love through his Chureh into the minds 
of men. And that that r ton of the spiritual 
sense of the Word is contained in the writings of 
his servant, Emanuel Swedenborg.”’ 
We really hope no such addition will be 
made. The other form was better, more in- 
clusive, and this article might shut out some 
good people who are worthy of charchfel- 
lowship. There is now, says The New Jerusa- 
lem Messenger, some difference among new 
Churchmen; some receiving Swedenborg as an 
enlightened guide, and others as an inspired 
prophet. That the Bible and Swedenborg 
should ever come into direct contradiction is 
to it inconceivable, as Swedenborg always 
treated the Bible as of supreme authority; but 
only showed thatin many cases its language 
is to be interpreted not in its apparent literal, 
but in a spiritual sense. So be it; but we 
should hope that those who have been brought 
up in the New Jerusalem Church, but who 
may happen to be less mystically inclined, 
will not be driven out as soon as they begin to 
doubt that Swedenborg was ever an enlight- 
ened guide. The articles of faith, as published 
without the addendum, wisely, we think, make 
no reference to the peculiar doctrines of the 
denomination; and we wish that, if Presbyteri- 
ans, or Baptists, or Methodists have any pri- 
vate, peculiar, ésoteric faith, distinguishing 
them from the Church of Christ, they, too, 
might have the grace to leave it out of their 
creeds. 


Tae Richmond Religious Herald says there 
has been an extraordinary demand, from men 
of all denominations, for copies of the Herald 
containing Dr. Toy’s letters. ‘‘ Not a few,” it 
adds, ‘‘ dazzled by his great attainments, at- 
tracted by the admirable Christian spirit in 
which he writes, or charmed by his seductive 
theory, have been led into what we must re- 
gard as hurtful error.” Thereupon The Cen- 
tral Baptist says “‘ We told you so,” and pro- 
nounces The Religious Herald responsible for 
leading men into this “hurtful error.” But 
we imagine that those who have sent for these 
letters were already infected and were not 
greatly injured. Amd is it not plain to the 
dullest observer that there are thousands now 
who have imagined that Christianity was 
founded on a verbal theory of Bible inspira- 
tion, and whe, finding that fall, have been 
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almost ready to give up their Christian faith, 
but who are helped to retain it by such letters 
es these of Dr. Toy’s? He writes not for the 
purpose of disturbing the faith of believers; 
but to show how those may stil] be believers 
who think they see the greunds of their faith 
slipping out from under them. What is to 
The Religious Herald, with its great and easy 
faith, a ‘‘ hurtful error”? may be to others a 
helpful truth. If one thinks he sees critical 
reasons for holding Eber to be a geographical 
abstraction, that man does him and dces the 
Church a service who shows him that he may, 
nevertheless, be a Christian. 


Tue Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
recently decided that if a man travels on Sun- 
day, except for the purpose of going to or 
from church, he cannot recover damages for 
injuries which he may receive on the high- 
way, owing to defective bridges or roads. If 
he were traveling to or from church, which is 
lawful, then he could recover such damages; 
but traveling on Sunday contrary to law, he 
forfeits the right of such: recovery in the 
event of injury by defeetive bridges or roads. 
This, with all due respect for the learned 
court, strikes us as not being good law. The 
traveler on Sunday in violation of law may be 
punished for his offense; but his offense 
ought not to excuse others for the non-per- 
formance of their legal duty. If it be the 
legal duty of a town or city to keep its roads 
and bridges in proper repair; and if,in the 
event of injury to the private citizen, by ite 
omission to do so, a suit may be maintained 
for a recovery of damages, then we do not see 
why this duty and this right of recovery 
should not apply to Sunday, as well as to any 
other day. The fact that the traveler is vio- 
lating a Sunday law should not withdraw from 
him the general protection of law, and surely 
cannot change the duty of a town to keep its 
roads in a good and safe condition for all trav- 
elers, and ought not to cance] its liability in 
any case, if it failstodoso. If a robber were 
to meet the Sunday traveler, and commit an 
assault and battery upon him, it would be a 
sorry excuse for his crime for the former to 
say that the latter was violating a Sunday law 
at the time of the assault and battery. The 
common-sense view of the case is to punish 
the Sunday traveler as the law directs, and 
hold all other parties responsible for their 
offenses or omissions to perform their duty. 
The Sunday traveler, though an offender, is 
not outlawed. 





Tue letter from Secretary Sherman, pub- 
lished lately in THR INDEPENDENT, recalls to 
a correspondent an incident that has not yet 
been made public. At the Alumni Reunion 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University in 1876 the 
Hon. Alfred E. Lee, at present consul-general 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, but at that time 
private secretary to Gov. Hayes, was called 
upon as the representative of the class of 1859, 
As was natural, from his position and the cir- 
cumstances of the times, his speech was semi- 
political and quite laudatory of the future 
President. Immediately following, the Hon. 
T. B. Edgington, vice-president of the Board 
of Education and a prominent attorney of 
Memphis, Tenn., was enthusiastically called 
out, to represent the same class. The theme 
wasa better understanding between the North 
and the South. In the Democratic party of the 
South, he said, there were the same elements 
of culture, of wealth, and of social position 
that are found within the Republican lines at 
the North. ‘‘ With the Democratic party of 
the North we of the South have no true fel- 
lowship. Circumstances connected with the 
existence and overthrow of slavery have tem- 
porarily thrown us together; but it is nota 
union from principle.” 


Tue Albany Law Journal has recently re- 
viewed the authorities in relation to the action 
of the Supreme Court of Indiana declaring 
the amendments to the eonstitution of that 
state not to have been constitutionally passed. 
The vote was taken at the town elections; 
and, although a majority of those who voted 
on the subject at all was in favor of the 
amendments, the Court held this not sufficient 
to ratify the amendments, because this major- 
ity was not a majority of the votes cast at the 
same election for town officers. Some of the 
authorities cited by the Journal sustain the 
principle of this decision, and others as dis- 
tinctly reject it. The Journal—as we think, 
correctly—sustains the view taken by the lat- 
ter. The constitution of Indiana says that an 
“amendment or amendments shall become a 
part of this constitution,’’ provided ‘‘ a major- 
ity of said electors shall ratify the same.’ 
Does this mean a majority of all the electors 
of the state, whether they vote at the election 
or not? Does it mean a majority of all the 
electors who voted at the election, whether 
they voted on this particular question or not? 
Or does it mean a majority of the electors who 
voted for or against the amendm@ts? Com- 
mon sense points to the last as the true mean- 
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ing. The majority of legal voters is, for the 
purpose of determining the question submit- 
ted to them, the majority of those who vole 
on that question. Those who stay away or do 
not vote upon the question virtually vote 
with this majority. In The County of Cass v. 
Johnson, 5 Otto, 360, Chief-Justice Waite said : 
‘All qualified voters who absent themselves 
from an election, duly called, are presumed to 
assent to the expressed will of the majority of 
those voting, unless the law providing for the 
election otherwise declares.’” According to 
this principle, the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana is wrong. The amendments 
were voted for by the majority of all the elect- 
ors who voted on the subject. 


.-..The Rev. Thomas Farrell, Roman Cath- 
olic priest of this city, did not need to die to 
prove himself a Christian. He was a most 
honored pastor and man. His will provides, 
first, that his funeral expenses shall not ex- 
ceed one hundred dollars, and that on his 
tombstone shall be inscribed the words: 

“And now I beseech you to love liberty and 
to love intelligence, and try to extend their 
blessings to every member of the human fam- 
fly; hate tyranny, oppression, wrong, and 
slavery; but, above all, hate ignorance—the 
fruitful parent of evil to the human family.”’ 
He then provides that a partof his property 
shall be used forthe religious instruction of 
colored people, and that another considerable 
portion shall be devoted to charity, without 
regardto race or religion. His name deserves 
long honor. 

... The Northern Christian Advocate insists 
that it did right ir declaring that our motives 
for criticising the position of the Methodist 
Church toward its Indian missions were bad. 
We are not under obligation to defend our 
motives. We simply say that we state facts, 


.---Delay follows delay. It is now under- 
stood that the Revised Translation of the New 
Testament, upon which the English and 
American Committees have been so long en- 
gaged, will not be published till early in Feb- 
ruary, when it will be presented to Convoca- 
tion, which holds its next meeting at that 
time. 

...-F. M. Kalloch shot Charles DeYoung 
because he kept avoiding trial, and it seemed 
asif justice might be thwarted. Now I. M, 
Kalloch is doing just the same thing, and it is 
the turn of a DeYoung to shoot him. It is 
not for the public welfare to have a trial of 
manslaughter delayed. 

...“We believe,” says The Academy, with 
ghastly pleasantry, in concluding its notice of 
the deceased Dr. Paul Broca, the French an- 
thropologist, ‘that Dr. Broca was a member of 
the Société d’Autopste Mutuelle, and his 
services to science will. therefore,not terminate 
with his death.” 

...-Dr. Tanner begged the reporters not to 
publish how weakened he was, because, said 
he, he had an old father at home, and it would 
almost kill him if he thought his son would 
die. The papers printed it. 

....[t is a matter for gratitude that the 
Benders have been at last captured. This 
family made a habit of murdering travelers for 
the sake of plunder, and have kept themselves 
hid for seven years. 

....¥our “barbarian Perizzite” we know; 
but who, dear Congregationalist, is that ‘‘ wild 
Kenaanite” who was, you say, Abram’s associ- 
ate? Our English Bible gives us no help here, 

ooee We trust that our Government will not 
use too much patience with the Spanish 
cruisers that stop and search American vessels 
on the high seas. 





and that it would be better to ider our 
facts and let cur motives go. Our attention 
happened to be called to the subject by 
seeing in The Interior the delinquency of the 
Unitarians referred to. Making some re- 
searches, to see if the charge against the Uni- 
tarians was correct, we discovered that it 
would not be decent to complain of them 
without embracing the Reformed (Dutch) 
and the Mcthodist Churches in the same criti- 
cism. If our statements can be proved erro- 
neous, we shall be glad. 
...-Zion’s Advocate says: 


“ Practically, Congregationalists have al- 
ready given up infant baptism. The recent 
yearly average of 140 in all of the Congrega- 
tionalist churches of Maine shows how slight 
is the hold which this institution has in these 
churches ; and this average, we think, is about 
the average in other states.” 


If that is the fact, then Baptists need not feel 
so very far estranged from Congregationalists, 
with whom they agree in theology, in polity, 
in everything except this one little point—viz., 
that, while Baptists think immersion is valid 
in only one way, Congregationalists think it is 
valid in two. 

. .-Itis somewhat humiliating to see how 
greedily some of our Catholic papers publish 
the ravings of excited people, who imagine 
they have seen visions fn the parish church at 
Knock. When European Catholic prelates are 
warning their disciples against delusion, it 
would seem as if American editors and teach- 
ers might doasmuch. We have just labored 
through two long columns in The N. Y. Tablet, 
and there is nothing in them but what is easily 
explained as the result of an excitable, imag- 
inative temperament. 


--+. We are having the details of the arrange- 
ment under which Mile. Sara Bernhardt is to 
visit the United States, next fall. We raise no 
objection against theatergoers patronizing her 
performances. On the stage she acts simply 
as a professional, and theatergcers cannot 
afford to be overnice as to the morals of their 
actors. But if the attempt is made to secure 
for this unwed and unabashed courtesan a 
social success, we shall protest. 


-.+- The Christian Advocate is doing well to 
fight the abbreviation “ M. E.”’ for Methodist 
Episcopal. It tells of one of its Sunday- 
schools that carried in a procession a banner 
inscribed “Warren 8t. M. E. 8. 8.” The 
American Sunday School Union shows a better 
discretion, which never allows itself to be 
spoken of as the A. 8. 8. Union. 


...:If Dr. Tanner shoald die from the effect 
of his self-imposed task, who would be respon- 
sible? Even a spoonful of water, we are told, 
vow produces sickness and is rejected. Should 
he die, as seems not unlikely, the watchers and 
the whole public that has not protested against 
the continuance of the cruel experiment would 
be morally responsible in part. 

....The disaster to the British army in Af- 
ghanistan is not as serious as was at first rel 
ported. This may delay, but cannot well 
prevest the retirement of the English. They 
will not retire, we are sure, without maintain- 
ing their prestige andinfluence. If England 
could remain, it would be a blessing to the 
distracted state. 


Publisher's Department. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


DELIGHTFUL OCEAN EXCURSIONS. 

Many who need the sanitary effects of a sea 
voyage and cannot afford the expense of cross- 
ing the ocean will do well to notice the card 
of the Old Dominion Steamship Company, on 
page 15. They offer two excursions—one to 
Norfolk, Virginia, which can be extended to 
Richmond, if desired-; the other to Lewes, 
Delaware, which is in the immediate vicinity 
of the celebrated peach orchards and but one- 
half hour’s ride by rail from Rehoboth Beach, 
one of the best beaches for surf-bathing on 
the Atlantic Coast. The steamer, after leay- 
ing New York, at 3P. M., passes in sight of 
Sandy Hook, Long Branch—with the wonder- 
ful iron pier in full view—and the various re- 
sorts on the Jersey Coast. 

On the following day the coasts of Maryland 
and Virginia will be sighted. and Norfolk, Va., 
reached inthe afternoon. Persons can return 
by the next boat from Norfolk, on the day of 
arrival, if they wish; but time is usually taken 
to yisit Old Point Comfort, where the noted 
Hygeia Hotel is situated, and Fortress Monroe, 
with its famous artillery school. This excur- 
sion can be made in three or four days, giving 
ample time to visit these points of interest, 
The cost. including stateroom and board, is 
sixteen dollars for the round trip. The voy- 
age ean be extended to Richmond, giving a 
delightful sail up the James River, at an in- 
creased cost of eight dollars. 

The excursion to Lewes costs only $5.25, 
including stateroom and meals, and can be 
made in about thirty-six hours. The new and 
elegant steamer ‘“ Breakwater” has recently 
been placed upon this line. Its cabin is a 
marvel of the joiners’ and upholsterers’ art and 
offers accommodation for forty cabin pas 
sengers. 


NEW PASSENGER CARS. 

Four new passenger cars for the New York 
and New England Road, of the Eastlake 
pattern, have been received at Boston from the 
shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Altoona. 
These cars were built expressly for the New 
York and New England Road and combine in 
their construction every modern improvement 
that adds to the comfort and safety of the 
traveling public. They are fitted up in a rich 
and elegant plainness, which has taken pre- 
cedence over all other styles of railroad orna- 
mentation, and their equal has rarely been 
seen upon New England rails. The exterior 
finish is in dark chocolate, with the name of 
the road in gilt letters. The interior is finished 
in light ash, Eastlake pattern. The windows 
are double the ordinarysize and of plate glass. 
The seats are elegantly upholstered and have 
the high, easy backs with which all the Penn- 
sylvania Road cars are equipped. The appli- 
auces for thorough ventilation, without 
admitting the least dust or smoke, are perfect. 
The cars are fitted up with the best automatic 
brakes, patent couplingsand platforms. render- 

g accident next to impossible. The new 
coaches will for the present be used on the 
eastern division of the road. 


Tue Select Family Boarding School for 
Young Ladies at Auburn, N. Y., advertised 
in our Educational columns, has features of 

interest to psrents educating daughters 
away from home. 














—Es 
FREEHOLD InsTiTUTE, situated at Freehold, 
N. J., one of the most healthfal towns in the 
country, ie, we understend, among the most 
suecessfulin preparing boys for higher litera- 





y institutions and for business life. 





AMERICA STILL IN THE VAN. 


Mone than one hundred and fifty years have 
now passed since the volume of writing per- 
formed in the English language became so 
great that an Englishman sought. to escape the 
drudgery of pen-work by inventing a writing- 
machine. He met with little success, as did 
the hundreds of others of all nations who fol- 
lowed in his footsteps for more than a centu- 
ry afterward. Meantime, the amount of mat- 
ter which was being placed before the eyer of 
the world through the medium of the English 
language steadily increased. Further and 
more strenuous efforts were put forth toward 
the construction of some instrument which 
would lighten the burden of writing. A dozen 
years ago a master printer in one of our new 
and enterprising Western States conceived 
the idea of constructing a machine having 
types set in the ends of bars, which should be 
hinged in a circle and be thrown, by the pres- 
sure of the keys, to acommon center. This 
was the principle which has since been im 
proved upon and used more extensively than 
was its sister—the sewing-machine—during the 
first dozen years of its existence. Early in 
life the writing-machine was taken to the larg- 
est factory for small machinery in America; 
and there, under skillful hands,it was fash- 
foned and trained until the perfection to which 
it reached astonished even its parent, the 
printer. 

Seven or eight years sgo it was shown to the 
public. By many it was well received, while 
others laughed and predicted that it was more 
of a toy than a practical thing, and that it 
would soon disappear from the public gaze. 
Time, however, has shown these latter to have 
been false prophets; for with every year 
changes have been made and improvements 
added, until to-day the t: writer is about as 
necessary an article of furniture in the office 
of a busy literary or business man as is the 
library to the former and set of books to the 
latter. 

The use of the instr t in a busi office 
is considered an evidence of enterprise, and 
when used by a literary man maybe considered 
proof that there is a demand for his writings, 
which prompts him to seek to accomplish more 
than could possibly be done with the pen. 
The modern writing-machine divides the labor 
of writing among the fingers of both hands, 
and is, therefore, a great relief, and some- 
times acure to those who are afflicted with 
writers’ cramp or kindred difficulties. Its 
use avoids the stooping posture, which destroys 
the health of so many scribes. It becomes 
fully absorbed in the mental process of com- 
position, and its speed is so great that it 
quickens the action of the brain, and makes 
readier thinkers and better writers of all who 
use it. 

Letter-press, mantfolding, and lithographic 
copies can be made from it expeditiously and 
cheaply. It is strongly and accurately made; 
is practically noiseless and portable. 

ough bata few years have passed since 
the public began to appreciate its value, it is 
in use by the most enterprising people the 
world over, and thousands dally bless the 
miophine which is shortening their work-hours 
by half. Bankers, merchants, lawyers, stenog- 
raphers, editors, clergymen, authors, teachers, 
architects, railroad, steamboat, insurance, and 
manufacturing companies, corporation offi- 
cers, government departments and officials, 
state and national senators and representatives 
are using the instrument and adding their 
testimony to its worth. Many establishments 
use several of them in the transaction of busi- 
ness; and one large mercantile agency of this 
city informs us that they have over three 
orn with the number constantly increas- 
ng. 

The list of patrons shown us by the manu- 
facturers, Messrs. E. Remington & Sons, of 
this city, might be mistaken for a list of the 
most noted people of the whole world; and 
the multitude of testimonials which they have 
is almost equally surprising. 

Though the trade in these articles fe fn its 
infancy, orders are frequently received from 
the most remote countries of the globe. Sev- 
eral thousand have already been sold in the 
Old World. With the reputation American 
ingenuity is getting abroad, it will not be sur- 
prising if, upon further introduction of these 
machines in Europe, we hear of a reduction 
there inthe price of pens and writing-fluids 
such as was visited upon the Be of gas 
stocks upon the announcement of the perfec- 
tion of the electric light. 


EIGHT PER CENT INVESTMENTS 

ATTENTION is called to the advertisement on 

age 2lstof Messrs. J. B. Watkins & Co., of 
Lawrence, Kansas. They have been in the 
business for several years, and have invested 
a amounts of money for Eastern capitalists 
and others, and report “‘ not a dollar bas been 
foe nor an investor asked to take an acre of 
and. 

The West has not been so prosperous ip 
years as at present; large immigration go- 
ing in and most bountiful crops. Messrs. 
Watkins & Co. tell us that they investigate 
not only the securities offered, but the char- 
acter and habits of the applicant, and never 
loan to exceed one-third of the value of the 
Jand, exclusive of buildings and improvements 
thereon. Address them for a circular. 











Messrs. Crank, Post & Martin, No. 34 
Pine Street, advertise the first mortgage 
7-per-cent, bonds of the Havana, Rantoul, and 
Eastern Railroad, due in 1897, with interest 
payable in New York, January and July. The 
mortgage is a first lien of only $4,600 per 
mile of completed and equipped raflroad, 
which is now earning more than double its 
interest obligations. The te ag have a 
trafic contract with the Wabash, St. Louis 
and Pacific Railroad for the investment of 40 
per cent. of all interchanged business in these 
bonds, and in less than two years about 15 per 
cent. of the above issue have been purchased 
by the Wabash Company. 
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GOLD HILL MINING AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 


Tue Daily Advertiser, speaking of the recent 
strike on the Gold Hill Mining and Smelting 
Company’s property and the prospects of the 
Ten-Mile District, says: ‘Private advices 
from Ten-Mile District, Colorado, state that the 
Gold Hill Mining Company bas struck rich ore 
in one of their claims adjoining the Robinson 
Consolidated. This information demonstrates 
to a certainty the soundness of the opinion, 6o 
mahy times expressed in these columns, that 
wy Mountain is one solid body of mineral. 
The Ten-Mile District, fourteen miles from 
Leadville, will this year and the next more than 
make up for the deficiencies of Fryer Hill. In 
the Ten-Mile District there are regular, well- 
defined veins, carrying mineral, that go down 
deep with their riches into the bowels of the 
earth, and which will prove bonanzas when 
the speculative deposits are forgotten. 
Inasmuch as the principal stockholders of 
this Company are residents of this vicinity, 
we have taken a lively interest in its progress; 
and, from information which we have obtained 
from those in daily correspondence with Colo- 
rado, we should advise all who contemplate 
investing in the treasury stock to do so at 
once, as the price is likely to be advanced. 
President Wilde continues to send very encour- 
aging reports from the mines. 


Tue Hotel Bristol is not equaled in location 
by any other hotel in thiscity. Situated at the 
corner of Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue 
and facing Reservoir Square, this Hotel com- 
mands a magnificent view up and down the 
avenue. The house stands on the crest of 
Murray Hill and is within a block of the 
Grand Central Depot. The house may be 
called a family hotel, and is perfect in all ite 
appointments. All rooms areensuste. Parties 
wishing to stop in New York for a few weeks 
should visit the Hotel Bristol or commmunicate 
with the proprietor, Mr. D. 8. Hammond. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Dr. Srrone’s RemepiaL Insrfroure is a 
first-class sanitarium and select family hotel 
for rest and recreation, as well as treatment. 
Turkish, Russian. and all other baths con- 
nected with the house. Communicate with 
the proprietors for further information. 











East shoes, of superior uality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking Mensman'’s PepTonizeD Brrr Tonio, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious ies. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the — of — : pee — blood- 
making, force-generating, an e-sustainin; 

perties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled com 
ons, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
laints. CasweLL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


A GREAT ENTERPRISE. 

Tue Hop Bitters Manufacturing Company is 
one of Rochester's greatest business enter- 
prises. ‘heir Hop Bitters bave reached a sale 
beyond al) precedent, having, from their in- 
trinsic value, found their way into almost every 
household in the land.—Graphic. 

REDE 


It costs about a hundred dollars to go to 
the mountains or to the seashore ; but, if you 
want to tone up the whole system, you can do 
it just as surely by taking one or two packages 
of Kidney-Wort, and so save your money. It 
is a sure cure for kidney complaints, piles, 
constipation, and all bilious diseases, 


MARRIED. 


Hart—Prosser.—On July 21st, 1980, by James H. 
Fairchild, D.D., president of Oberlin Colle , Mr. Hast- 
ings Hornell Hart (Congregational), of Cleveland, O., 
to Miss Mary A. Prosser, of New London, O. 























BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Campaign Goods 


Weare headquarters for Cam- 
ign Goods, aT as Suits, 
Ita, Bhirta, 









" dozen 
mat! $.100, Either candidates. 
Portraits 19x16, 10 cents each; 4 
25 cents, 

E. @. RIDEOUT & CO. 
10 Barelay 6t., N. ¥. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the folowing aameé re 
cent, postpaid, to aay’ address upon Foostpt of the 
sent, paid, an upon 

very low prices named. 








ENGRAVINGS. 


READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


Of Sheet, WXBG..........4.-srersesesscesscvsces $2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, s' a 
by F. B. . ist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver...................+.+-+. 
THE AUTHORS THE UNITED STATES 


-VICE-PRES. HENRY ON. Size, 16x20. 

EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER A 

Size, 16x20. 

EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.. 

CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.... ecb 
All of the above are ted on white paper 

and will be sent ‘om rooeipe of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
yy Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 








For New Terms for 





1880 see page 23. 
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Financial, 


THE VOLUME OF THE CURRENCY. 





ComPpTROLLER Knox, in his Jast annual 
report, gave the following fkrures, as set- 
ting forth the volume of currency in this 
country on the first day of last November: 


Treasury notes outstanding. ............... $946,£51,016 
National bank-notes...............sseeceseee 937,181,418 

Gold tn the Treasury, less certificates held 
Be GW RAMS... ccrcccccccccccsccccccce cocce 157.0% ,193 
Ativer in the Treasury. ..........sccsseceeees 6),1778 620 
Coin tn the banka (Met. d)..............0005 42,173,741 

Estimated amount of coin held by the 
POOGES. .cccccvccccccecccccccccccccccoscccces 231,47, 515 
61, 165,558,504 


The Comptroller says that this ‘‘is at 
least $380,000,000 in excess of the highest 
point reached between the suspension and 
the resumption of specie payments.” This 
large increase is due to the home production 
of the precious metals and the large import- 
ation of foreign gold since specie resump- 
tion. The croakers who were predicting 
contraction and distress as the consequence 
of resumption, and were so confident that 
the Treasury reserve of coin would be 
speedily exhausted and that the experiment 
would soon end in failure, turn out to be 
false prophets, The exact reverse of their 
predictions is the thing that has occurred. 
There has not only been no contraction; 
but there has really been a large inflation. 
We have retaiged in this country most of 
the gold and silver that we have produced; 
and since the 1st of January, 1879, the laws 
of trade have, in addition thereto, brought 
here from the world’s supply some eighty 
millions of dollars, nearly all of it being in 
gold. Business has been stimulated into 
activity; confidence has been restored; 
prices have risen; and the ‘‘hard times,” 
of which so many have been complaining, 
have passed away. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars of the public debt have been re- 
funded at cheaper rates of interest, and all 
the five and six-per-cents. could have been 
thus refunded, if the option of payment 
had matured. 

The circumstances have been exception- 
ally favorable to the success of resumption 
and of the refunding process. The ample 
crops in this country and the short crops mn 
Europe have given us for two years past a 
very large balance of trade, whose effect 
has been to bring home millions of dollars 
in American securities, and during the last 
year to turn the tide of specie toward the 
United States. These circumstances have 
been in our favor, and Secretary Sherman 
has had the sagacity to see them and turn 
them to a good account. 

Comptroller Knox thinks that the na- 
tional banks should take advantage of the 
present influx of gold to accumulate in 
their vaults an amount equal to the total 
cash reserve required by law. He expresses 
the hope that the reports of another year 
will show the banks to be possessed of at 
least $100,000,000 of gold coin. This is a 
good hint, which we hope the banks will 
reduce to practice. Coin in the banks is 
much more likely to be diffused among the 
people than coin in the Treasury. If the 
banks redeemed their notes in coin, the 
result would be that any excess of bank- 
notes beyond the active demands of busi- 
ness would be returned to them for such 
redemption. This is the true way of regu- 
lating the volume of paper money in circu- 
lation among the people. If it be too large, 
redemption will reduce it; andif not suffi- 
cient, increased issues will supply the want. 

We heartily sympathize with all that 
Comptroller Knox says about the success 
of specie resumption; yet the situation is by 
no means free from peril in the future, and 
will not be so long as legal-tender notes re- 
main in circulation, Let the balance of 
trade turn against us, and let the whole 
burden of sustaining specie payment fall 
upon the Treasury, as is now the fact, and 
it is not at all difficult to see that it would 
be in serious peril of bankruptcy, which 
could be averted only by borrowing coin 
and issuing bonds therefor. And, if we 


should carry our silver experiment to the 
extent of driving gold out of the country 
and bringing silver into general use, then 
the latter would become the standard of 
value and all paper circulation would sink 
toitslevel. Thetrue policy isto redeem and 


retire logal-tender notes 9¢ the earliest prao- 





ticable moment; and then the Government 
would have no such notes to pay and need 
no coin reserve for this purpose, and would 
get out of the banking business altogether. 
The note circulation of the country would 
then be furnished by the banks and its re- 
demption would be the work of the banks, 
and its volume would regulate itself, under 
the law of supply and demand. 





GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION. 


Tre yield of gold and silver in the 
United States from 1870 to 1879, inclusive, 
as nearly as can be reckoned, is givenin the 
following tabular statement: 


Silver. Gold. 
BOVD. .ccccccccccceed $17,820,000 @83,750,000 
BOVE. cccccccccccccess 19,286,000 34,898,000 
BOMB. .ccccccccccccces 19,024,429 88,177,305 
BUD. cccvccccsesecsds 27,483,902 89,206,558 
BOVE. wccccccscccneses 29,000,122 89,406,488 
BIT. coccccecceppeces $1,625,239 99,908,194 
TED. coccccccccccscee 90,202,024 42,826,985 
BIVG. cccccccccoccecce 45,846,100 44,880 223 
BET. .coccccocescccce 97,248,137 87,578,080 
TED. cccvcccecsencess 37,032,857 81,470,232 


Until the resumption of specie payments, 
on the 1st of January, 1879, nearly all this 
gold and silver, except what was retained 
in this country for home consumption in 
the various arts, went to other countries, 
and was there sold, like any other commod- 
ity, in exchange for products therefrom. 
We had no use for the greater portion of 
these metals, and in other countries there 
was a greater demand for them than here. 

Since the resumption of specie payments 
we have not only retained the gold of our 
own production, and also a portion of the 
silver, but have also received during the last 
year about $80,000,000 of foreign gold, te 
settle the balance of exchange in our favor. 
This has added largely to our stock of the 
precious metals, that are now in common 
use for monetary purposes, as they were 
not during the long period of exclusively 
paper money. Wise would the Govern- 
ment have been if it had seized upon this 
increase of metallic money as the occasion 
for retiring legal-tender notes. Pay the 
notés and destroy them. This is the way 
to solve the greenback problem. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS.—The past week has wit- 
nessed a continued improvement in nearly 
all branches of the home trade, while 
values have been firm and in some cases 
looking upward. Crop reports from all 
sections indicate an unusually large har- 
vest. Throughout the country the winter 
wheat has been harvested in good order and 
will give a full average yield at least. The 
spring wheat harvest is not yet wholly se- 
cured in the higher latitudes. It has sus- 
tained some injury in localities, from rust, 
insects, etc.; but this will be fully compen- 
sated for by increased acreage. Oats rise 
above the average and the production of 
corn will be enormous. The cotton crop 
promises to be the largest on record. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The im- 
ports of dry goods and of general mer- 
chandise for the week were $8,661,582. 
The total imports since January 1st amount 
to $293,592,797, against $163,758,643 for 
the corresponding period in 1879 and 
$176,059,822 in 1878. 

The exports of domestic produce for the 
week amount to $8,683,213, against $6,512, - 
830 for the corresponding week of 1879. 

The total exports since January 1st 
amount to $231,752,402, against $182,529, - 
759 for the corresponding week in 1879 
and $190,105,608 in 1878. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS,— 
Promissory Note.—In the absence of fraud, 
the maker of an accommodation note can- 
not set up want of consideration as a de- 
fense against a holder, with notice to whom 
it has been pledged as collateral security 
for antecedent debt by the payee for whose 
accommodation it was made.—Twining va. 
Hunt, Philadelphia Ct. Com. Pleas. 

PLEDGE OF COMMERCIAL PAaPEeR.—While 
a person holding goods or personal chattels 
in pledge may scll them to pay the debts 
after maturity, a pledgee of commercial 

aper, in the absence of a special contract, 
4 no right to sell such securities, but must 
collect them; and, after paying his own 
debts, he must account to the pledgor for 
the balance.—Union Trust Co. vs. Rigdon, 
Sup. Ct. I. 

Common CARRIER.—Independent of a 
statute prohibiting common carriers from 
limiting their liability, a carrier may limit 


ita liability where it asked fpr the value ef 


the commodity of which it undertook the 
transportation and the information was 
withheld.—Mather os. Am. Express Co., 
U. 8. District Court, N. D., Tl. 

THE MONEY MARKET remains very 
easy and rates for call loans have con- 
tinued at 2to3 per cent. on stock collat- 
eral, with the bulk of the business doing at 
the inside rate. On pledge of Govern- 
ments loans were freely made at 1} to 2 per 
cent. Prime mercantile paper was in 
active demand. Wequote 60 to 90-day 
endorsed dry-goods bills receivable, 4@4}; 
four-months acceptances, 44@5; and good 
single names, four to six months to run, 
5@6. 


LONDON MARKET. —Consols were 
a fraction lower, closing at 98. United 
States bonds were active and higher. 
American railway securities were in de- 
mand and im some cases advanced sharply. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet, the 
demand being light and rates down to the 
profitable specie importing point. The 
closing price was 482} for 60 days and 
484} for demand bills. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buying 
4, selling } prem.; Charleston, buying } 
discount, selling } premium; New Orlcans, 
commercial, $1.50@$1.75 prem., bank $2.50 
prem.; St. Louis, 1-10 discount; and Chi- 
cago, 80c. discount. 


SILVER.—Since the order, made early in 
the coinage, that the standard silver dollars 
should be paid out at all the offices, 
$35,500,000 have been put in circulation. 
Of that amount $17,000,000 have been re- 
turned to the Treasury, in payment of pub- 
lic dues and in exchange for silver certifi- 
cates. The instruction to Sub-Treasury 
officers to make 10 per cent. of their pay- 
ments in silver was in accordance with the 
order of the Secretary. Under that order 
more than 54 per cent. of the total standard 
dollar coinage has been paid out; while 
there has been returned to the Treasury, 
under operation of law, 48 per cent. of the 
amount paid out, leaving in circulation 
$18,500,000, which amount does not vary 
much from the reduction, since 1877, in $1 
and $2 notes outstanding. Intothe vacuum 
crented by the retirement of small notes the 
silver dollars have been forced, while the 
excess has returned tothe Treasury vaults. 





The bullion value of the 412}-crain 
silver dollar is now $0.8836. We quote: 
Buytng. Selling. 
NR ici 6 ctsnenintatiindedunbines 115 «115% 
Trade DoNArs..........cccecescsccccccceees 4 Wy 
Ralvenand Quarters. ......ccccccccccccces 99% ~—s épar. 
Dimes and Half Dimes...............+000+ 9016 par 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation was 
active all the week, with prices on the up- 
wardturn. There were occasional reactions, 
but none of them were very marked and 
each decline seemed to bring new buyers in 
the market. The advance ranged from 1 to 
6% per cent. and the improvement was 
equally marked in investment and specula- 
tive stocks. Among the former the special 
features were Rock Island, New York 
Central, and Illinois Central. In the general 
market Northwest, St. Paul, St. Paul and 
Omaha, Denver and Rio Grande, Union 
Pacific, Michigan Central, Lake Shore, and 
the coal stocks attracted most of the atten- 
tion of operators. The demand for all these 
shares continued active to the close, when 
the highest prices of the week were general- 
ly made. 

The following will show the course of 
prices during the week: 















Onen- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. cst. ina. 
Ameriean Dist. Tel.. 74% 70% 7% 72 
At). and Pac. Tel... - 4g 46% 44% «45 
Boston Land Co....... .-_ _ -_ - 
Boston Water Power........ 8 Rg aie 
Rur., C. R., and Northern.... 69 65% — 
Canada Southern.. ee 624% «+63 
C., Cog C., MME T.... corer eeeess 5 71% «(71% 
Chicago and Northwestern... 05 99% 91% 99 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 114% 115% 114 115% 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul..... 845, 80 B45, BB 
Chie., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf..197 110% 10634 110% 
c.,R.L, and Pacifie .......... 10M 115% 100% 114% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 125 12%%4 124% 125% 
Chicago and Alton............ 113% 118% 113% 114% 
Chic., St. L., and N. O........ 33 36 83 84 
©.. C., and Ind. Cen........-.. 17%; 18% 17% 17% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 120 120 120 120 
Consolidation Coal........... -"- = - 30 
Canton Lamd........ccccccccece 50 51 50 a 
Ches. & Ohio... . 19% 19% 19 184 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.......... 2% 2 2% — 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf........... 20 go 20 - 
Caribow M.....ccevvereeessens - - 234 
CORE AFORE Mie) rrr OH 8 BO 




















ceieadeemeee ad 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 8554 87% 8414 680% 
Del. an1 Hudson Canal......, 823g 88 80% «88 
Express—Adams............++ - = - nt? 
American... - 8 58 58 58% 
United States...... 42 8649 49 1e 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 105% 10644 105% 106% 
BEafO. ...ccccccccscces ccccecccecs 49% “5 «43 “ 
Birle, PF.....ccccccces covcccccce 71 mm um Tn 
Excelsior Min..........+0+++-+ 17 WwW aad 
Harlem. .......scccccsssessoces a — 390 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... Sg BOG BY Bhi 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 734 73% 72 72 
Homestake Mining........... i a a) 
Houston and Texas. - & 65 65 63 
Illinois Central...... -- 10646 111 106% 11056 
Col. Coal and Iron.. - 2 «2k! 
Peoria, Dec., and Evan - Bq 2534 25% 
Keokuk and D. M...... -_- — - 11% 
Keokuk and D.M., _- - ~ 26 
St. Paul and Duluth. . 30 35 80 4 
St. Paul and Duluth pf . 6 65 65 65 
MM WM WM MM 
- 11 119% 118 117% 
. - 107% 109% 107% 100% 
Lake Erie and Western 83 83% IK «BRK 
Little Pittsburgh. - 4 >) a > | 
Michigan Central. + R% YW WK 
Morris and Essex... - 10676 107 10516 10084 
M., K., and Texas.... - B% 3056 387 88 
Manhattan Elevated......... 25 28 25 288q 
Metropolitan Elevated....... B54 «82 85g 90 
Mobile and Ohlo.............. 225% «22% 21K 21K 
Mar. and Cin. Ist pf......... 84 8% Ag 8 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pfd......... 6% «(OKC 
Maryland Coal......sess0---+ - - - 16 
N. ¥. Contral and H.... ..... 181% 132% 130% 1Nn2%4 
N. J. Central........-+esseeees : 174 4% 70% 
N. Y.,N. H., and Hartford... — = — 165 
N. Y. Elevated. ........++eee0e+ 110% 112 110% 110 
Northern Pacific..... seetcoces 301% «824 BOK «81% 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 534 SAG BSG (553g 
Rash., Chat., and St. Louis... 67% 70 67% 68 
New Central Coal............ 20% 20% 28 28 
Ohio and Miss........esseeeeee 354 853% 82% BS4g 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ 734 43% 72% 78 
Ontario Silver......sseseseeee - = — 8% 
Oregon NAV.......00-eeceeeeeees 118% 119% 115 116% 
Pacific Mall.......+ eesseesesee 49% 44354 4234 «4084 
PANAMA... . 0c erereererenees - - — 180 
Pitts. and Fort Wayne...... - - _ 120 
Phila. and Reading........... 19 1% 18 18% 
Pullman Palace Car.......... 115 «#115 =«=£115 = 
Quickativer Mining........... 15% 19% «15 18% 
Quicksilver Min'ng, pf....... 55 55 47 484 
St. Louis, Alt.,and T.H..... 21 24 21 42084 
St. Louis, Alt., and T. H.,pfd 60 05 60 65% 
&t. Louts and Iron Mtu....... 03% 54 52% BKK 
St. Louis and San Fran....... S744 BMG BT 87 
#t. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 48% 50% 48% 49 
St. Louts andS.Fran.,1st pf.. 7444 76 74% 7% 
Sutro Tunnel.........-.0+-+++ 1 1% 1% 1% 
St. Paul & Omaha............ 41% 45% 41% 45% 
St. Pan! & Omaha, pf........ 77 80 77 70% 
Standard Mining............. 274 27 WE 274 
Union Pacific. ....... -s+ese++ N% 91% 04% 
Western Unton..........+00++ 10674 10854 10816 107% 
Wabash and Pacific.......... 41% 42% 40% 4116 
Wabash and Pacific, pf...... 71 71% 7 71% 
Central Pacific. .........0-006 72% «71% 72% TAB 
N. ¥., Ont., and W........... 28g QR HE OA 
Denver and Rio Grande.... 70 73% 70 TA% 
Gad CHM. ...cccccccccvcese 23% 24 3 23 


RAILROAD BONDS were in large de- 
mand, particularly for investment issues, 
In the late dealings Erie junior issues rose 
to 918 for the new second consols. and 86 
for the funded 5s: Kansas Pacific firsts rose 
to 964; the St. Paul (C.and M. division) firsts 
sold at an advance of 44 per cent. on the 
last previous quotation; Rock Island cou, 
pon 6s rose from 119 to121; Texas Pacific 
incomes sold up to 69; Chicago and Alton 
firsts to 106; Ohio and Miss. (Springfield di- 
vision) firsts to 98; Mo. Pacific firsts to 111; 
and Wabash convertibles to 103}. 


STATE BONDS were dull. D.C. 3-658 
rose to 1008. Tennessee 6s old sold at 38. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were in active 
demand and strong, closing at the follow- 
ing prices: 


Bia, Asked. 
United States sixes, 1880, registered.. 109 102% 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 103 102% 
United States sixes, 1881,registered... 104% 104% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10434 104% 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 10234 102% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 103% 108% 
United States 414s. 1801, registered.... 1114 111% 
United States 4148, 1891. coupon....... 111% 111% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 10954 109% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 109% 109% 
United States currency sixes, 1895... 124 - 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 12% = 
United States currency sixes 1897.... 126 - 
United States currency sixes, 1898... bo - 


United States currency sixes, 1899... 


There were fifteen proposals to sell bonds 
to the Government on Wednesday, aggre- 
gating $4,590,650, at the following prices: 
6s of 1880, 102 to 102.28; 6s of 1881, 
104.29 to 104.60; 6s of 1881, 103.64 to 103.- 
94. The bonds accepted by the Treasury 
amounted to $2,000,000. 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $361,152,050 in .United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion during the week, $428,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn during the week, $313,000. Nation- 
al bank circulation ontstanding—curren- 
cy notes, $342,816,772; gold notes, $1,- 
936,915. The receipts of national bank- 


notes for redemption for the week, sa com, 








bt ed ti 
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pared with the corresponding period last 
year, are as follows: 








1879. 1880. 
Pe ccinetetdenid $815,000 $424,000 
DOG a ccceneccecescsevient« 597,000 93,000 
Philadelphia, .........++++++- 81,000 88,000 
Miacellaneous........++.08+++ 360,000 _ 810.000 
ele .. occemaccncboues 81,853,000 $954,000 


From a statement prepared at the Treas- 
ury Department, it appeurs that the public 
debt, less cash in the Treasury on the 81st 
of August 1865, was $2,756, 431,571.48. 
Since that time the decrease has been as 
follows: For the 11 months ending June 
80th, 1866, $120,395,407.59; for the year 
ending June 30th, 1867, $127,884,952.15; 
June 30th, 1868, $27,297,798.46; June 30th, 
1869, $48,081,540.14; June 30th, 1870, $101,- 
601,916.88; June 80th, 1871, $84,175,887.54; 
June 30th, 1872, $97,213,588,32; June 30th, 
1873, $44,318,469,60; June 30th, 1874, $1,-. 
$12,907.06; June 80th, 1875, $14,107,983.56; 
June 30th, 1876, $29,115,829.68; total de- 
crease from August 81st, 1865, to July 1st, 


1876, $695,506,230.98. From June 80th - 


1868, to March 1st, 1869 there was an in- 
crease of $10,546,491.15; and from March 
Ist, 1869, to July ist, 1869, there was a de- 
crease of $58,628,031.29, making the actual 
decrease for the year $48,081,540.14. 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
decrease of $750,225 in surplus reserve, and 
the hanks now hold $15,592,600 above legal 
requirements. 

The following is the statement in detail: 

Average Average Net Depos- 

Names of Loans of Legal itsother 

Banks. and Dis. Specie. Tenders. than U.S. 
New York.. $9,265,000 $2,446,000 $290,000 $9,325,000 
Manhattan. 7,039,400 1,806,600 210.700 5,670,800 
Merchants’. 8,003,100 1,751,100 409,600 7,315.800 
Mechanics’. 7,030,000 1,336,000 301,000 5,914,000 


Union....... 4,460,800 1,088,400 390.000 4,139,000 
America.... 8,628,100 2,757,300 661,300 7,365,600 
Phenix..... 3,810,000 695,000 27,000 3.001.000 
City......... 8,248,000 $8,530,500 140,000 9.902.800 
Tradesmen’s 3,242,200 556.600 55.200 2.205.500 
Fulton...... 1,647.800 396.500 121,000 1,825,000 


Chemical, .. 11.926.300 2,069,500 401,000 11,719,600 
Mer. Exch.. 4,212,800 011,700 283,800 ¥%.881,100 
GallatinNa. 38,998,100 664.200 148,100 2,338,200 
B’tch.&Dro. 1.448.000 305.500 61,400 1,307.600 
M'chs.&Tra 905.00 90.000 192,000 910,000 
Greenwich. 945,200 1%,700 202,200 808,800 
Lea.Manuf. 2,9894.300 $28.000 246.000 2,180,100 
Sev'nth WA 9°3:700 188,800 78,900 920,400 
Bt'teof N.Y. 8 485.200 696,400 110,800 2,884,900 
Amer. Ex... 14,835,000 4,507,100 1,712,000 19,854.000 
Commerce... 11,940,700 4,827,400 1,421,300 9,268,200 
Broadway.. 5,419,500 830,800 652.600 4,111,700 
Mercantile. 3,926,900 689.700 277.400 3.698.900 
Pacific...... 2,225,800 646,400 160,300 2,405,800 
Republic... 5,412,500 428,400 223.500 2,862,000 
Chatham... 3,225,000 722.500 287.000 $,785.500 
People’s.... 1,289.400 195,100 128,200 1,282,900 
North Am.. 2.653.700 245.000 150.000 2,404,800 
. 7,682,100 1,252,700 613,000 7,408,000 
Irving. ..... 2,954,200 538.300 296,400 2.920.400 
Metropoli’n 11,987.000 3,759,000 853.000 13,324,000 
Civizens’... 1,902900 $41,500 187,500 1,890,000 
Nassau..... 2,292,800 245.600 122,700 2.201.800 
Market..... 2,487,500 515.400 121,200 2,042,900 
St. Nicholas 2.901.600 418,400 86,800 2,000.300 
Shoe & Lea. 3,123,000 683,900 125.000 3,125,000 
Corn Exch. 4,260,400 429,200 100,000 2,771,400 
Continental 6,022,500 1,526,900 167.900 6,288,100 
Oriental.... 1,619,100 25.800 280.400 1,484,800 


Marine..... 3.822.000 793,000 160,000 4.206.000 
Imp. & Tra. 18,953,400 5,942,200 675,200 22,477,200 
Part... 00 16,508,400 2,923,000 2.370.000 19,763,600 


Mec Bkg.As 747,000 195,400 28,800 572,200 
North River 900,00 28,400 139,100 1,013,400 
East River... 1,019,800 120,800 71,000 773,800 
Fourth Na.. 16,614,400 $,192,700 1,922,000 15,940,000 
Cent.Na..... 8,830,000 1,047,000 868,000 9,107,000 
Becond Na.. 2,536,000 465,000 244,000 2,903,000 
Ninth Na... 4,675,300 1,242,300 835.100 5.817.300 
First Na.... 13,684,800 3,081,100 688,900 15,096.900 
Third Na... 9,464.000 2,509,600 396,700 10,502,200 
N.Y.N.Ex. 1,416,390 201,700 100,700 1,114,600 
Bowery Na. 1,379,700 28,000 815,000 1,228,900 
N.Y.Co.... 1,178,100 22,800 $77,900 1,441,600 
Ger. Amer.. 2,308,300 404,300 175,700 2.261.700 
Chase Na... 3,425,700 672,300 334.990 3,787,700 
Fifth Ave... 1,577,500 193,000 42,900 1,486,600 


The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 


July 31st. Comparisons. 

EDAUB. 009000000 cccn0c0e $297,779,300 Inc. $3,261,500 
MO....-000 scieccee « 68,087,700 Dec. 1,021,200 
Leal-ten‘lers.......... 20,631,300 Inc. 280,100 
Total reserve........ +» 88,669.000 Dee. 741,100 
Deposits..... «eee 201,906.500 Inc. 36,500 
Reserve requtred.. sesece 72,826,625 Ine. 9,125 
Surplus .. ecscseceee 15,842,375 Dec. 750,225 
Ctrenlation.. besdciccccsene 10,477 .600 Inc. 11,100 


BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 





Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 

American Ex..1144 — Peochonte’ seer = 192 
Central Natt..115 — {Metro + = 145 
a. — B’«.132 — |New York.. — 0 
Com )Ninth Nat'l..... — 10 
Poneth. Natl. “116% North River.... — o8 

fh Avenue...310 oe Park. apbesiebed ‘1122 «125 
Imp. &Trai's.. — 250 |Shoe&Leather. — 128 

ech’ & Trad’s.100 — \|Tradesmen's... 120 
Mercantile. peehe _ 


The Comptroller of the Currency has com- 
pleted a table showing the losses charged 
off by national banks during six months end- 
ing March 1st,1880. The total losses by all 
these banks during that period amounted to 
$7,563,886. The losses for the correspond- 
ing period in 1879 were $10,238,324; and in 
1878, $10,903,145. Of these losses, during 
the last six months, $1,208,521.02 was on 














account of depreciation in the premium of 
United States bonds held by the banks. 
The New York National Exchange Bank 
announces its fifty-seventh dividend of 
three and one-half per cent., payable on and 
after August 2d. 


FINANCIAL. 





HAVANA, RANTOUL, AND EASTERN | 


lst Mortgage 7 per Cent. Bonds, 
DUE 1897, 
INTEREST JANUARY AND JULY IN NEW YORK. 
A first Hen of 


ONLY $4,000 PER MILE 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
P.-0. BOX 235. 
New York, July 21st, 1880. 
We are receiving so many letters of Taquiry asto 
the terms on which we receive aepoet 52 accounts of 
Banks, Kankers. Business Firms that 
worms it nestasaty. tm order to save ag al 
ng & ~ Re) yin manuscript, 
this Ci , p general information of those 


wi ma ty. 
While we do not solicit deposits, we are prepared, 
on the terms mentioned below, to _— accounts 


of responsible parties in stan 

1. Except in the case of Banks, saving Banks. of 
other well-known Corporations, =. = pati =o a or 
firms whose character and sta 
known to us, we sequascens Ebaleei a Lesmees Siahos 
opening an accou 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 

rannum on the overage monthly balances when 
he same amount to a1 008 or over. Ton accounts av- 
craging less then $1 for the month we allow no 


7 We render accounts current, and credit interest 
da nth. 


and fn general serve their interests in any way in 
a we can be of use to them in our line of 

usin 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, but 
are at all times pre to make advances to cus- 
tomers and correspondents on vu. 8 8S. Bonds or other 
first-class and marketable securt 

6 — deposits are subject to Oheck at Sight, without 
not! 


One of our firm ts a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale, on Commission, of Investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without Com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States Ronds, for immediate Couetulls, - current mar. 
ket rates. Very respectfull, 


FISK & HATCH. 
0 rtunity for Profitabl 
ae ony man, outhor of a practical wo rare. 
titel with the publishin watneee. wishes a silent 
est froi tional 


000 to 
working capital Investment absolutely secure and 


BROWNBROTHERS C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


COLD HILL 


MINING AND SMELTING CO. 
TEN-MILE DISTRICT, COLORADO. 











Adjoining the famous Robinson Consolida- 
ted Mines. 


ii ccntunnksotnimabebardéancmaiial $3,000,000 
800,000 shares—par value $10. 
Stock full paid and non-assessable. 
Office, 292 oo Street, Boston. 


oa. A. Wilde. rs Messrs. W. A. Wilde & 
‘0 
View President.—Col. J. E. Bickford, Boston 
Treasurer.—S. K. Abbott, of Messrs. 8. x. ‘Abbott & 
Co., Boston 
becretary—Edward H. Goff. 


TRUSTEES : 

W. A. Wilde, Col. John E. Bickford, 8. K. Abbot 
w. Caséwick, kof ee Bovey H, Allen. Danie! 
. 8. Humphrey, niel M. McM 
York; and Col. A. J. Ww ‘ol. artin, New 

Sup't of Mines—Col. J. O. Padeust M. EF. 
Financial Agents—A. J. Ware & bo., 202 Washing- 


ton Street, Boston. 
Mgt teeter eil 


The property of this Com cons 
21 ful clatwe, one-half of w are fiage of 
Pp Moustate, o afc fowiesrchetrates 
obinson Consolidated Mines, which con- 
tate, qhe jarcceet st body of mineral yet discev- 
er n 
The property was visited by the President 
an easurer of the Company, with a Dep- 
uty United Reates Surveyor, before the pur- 
chase was com leted, and a carefal 
ination made, the Vocations all verified, apd 
titles close 4 examine 


The ae are now need Mintne’ Eng under 
< 


in the ands @ the Financial Agents, to be 


leted and equipped railroad, which is now 
earning more than double its Interest obligations 
over and above ite operating expenses. 
THE COMPANY HAVE A TRAFFIC CONTRA 
WITH THE WABASH, 8T. LOUIS, AND PA 
RAILROAD FOR THE INVESTMENT: OF 40 TER 


THE WABASH COMPANY. 


CLARK, POST & MARTIN, 


Ne. 34 PINE STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA 
WILMINGTON & 
BALTIMORE BR. 


5 per Cent. 


REGISTERED 


THIRTY-YEAR BONDS, 


Interest Payable in Boston or Phil- 
adelphia, 


Exempt from Taxation in Penusylvania. 
FOR SALE BY 


EDW. SWEET & C0, 


38 Broad Street, New York. 


CHAS. A. SWEET & C0,, 


40 State Street, Boston. 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO., 


COLLATERAL TRUST 
6 Per Cent. Bonds, 
MATURING JULY 1st, 1908. 
Principal and Interest payable in 
GOLD COIN. 


For sale at 105 and interest by 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 


28 State Street, . . .. . Boston; 


18 Wall Street, . . . New York. 
Further particulars furnished upon epplication. 











Quincy, Missouri, and Pacific Rail- 
road Co.’s 


Ist Mor Fane | 6 r Cent. Gold Bonds. 
i jimte aie. + oom leted 
REST UA ANTEED BY THE 
WABASH, aa LOUIS. AND PACIFIC 





Principal ¢ due ist Oct., 1009. Interest lst Jan. and July. 
ALE AT 95 AND ACCRUED INTEREST, 
SUBJECT TO ADV are OF PRICE WITHOUT 


The Q, M., and P. Railroad is leased in uity to 
the Wabast:, St. Louis, and Pacific R. R. who have 
assumed and eutered upon its entire outro} and man- 
agement. 

Grosa a of the Wabash for the six mens 
ending ist t suf ik —_ weve e $5, 818,847, or at the rate 
over $10,000 

Circulars png: e turther iuformation can be nad at 


our office. 
sILMAN, SON & C 
es cubat STRERT. NEW Vorx. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do wal) to write to or call om thoetd Banking 


HOWES & “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


CY 
This house Weanenste a anes Stock 


bus ery | 
Interest allowed on si 
aa pos at 4 per cent., payable 








of at S2 share. Intending i 
should lece ne ti time in sending ai ‘inventors 
scriptions. 


A. J. WARE & CO., Financial Agents, 


_292 Washington Street, Boston. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 
Bight Per Cent. 


NTFED A 
NATIONAL” RANK OF ‘COMMERCE, 


Security Large and Productive 
In ten years we have made 8,478 loans, without the 
loss of a dollar or trouble or delay to avy Investor. 
Upuds now wanted eéte! loan on first-class secu- 
c. send f 
roadway, New York. 


oh WATT frei 
BONDS BONDS GUARANTEEING. FIDELITY 


OF PERSONS HOLDING POSITIONS OF TRUST 
CAN BE OBTAINED OF THE 


anager, 


FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, 
Ne. 187 BROADWAY, XN. Y¥. 





THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL.......@200,000 
od MICAH AS BaBSO UU urs Sas, battens ot.98 | f 


LOAN ,” and is fully organised for 


Six to ‘Eight Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAVETY AND PHKOFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING KHEITER, 


For Circulars address aa 


WM. D, SANDERS, Actuary, 


HON, ALEANDER McDONALD, 


Boreel 
115 BROADWAY. & ¥. 














Tani STOR BANKERS 
ANSON nae STOKES, id 
¥. P. OLCOTT 4 WALL 8T., N.Y. 


IssuUB 
TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
Letters of Credit and Circular Motes 


ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 


AVAILABLE FOR TRAVELERS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


120 Broadway Equitable Building),N.Y. 
New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Unien Bailding. Chicage. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors careful lected riti 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. ‘interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agente in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 

rations. Correspondence solicited. 
zone C. SHORT, President 


IRON ILA wii 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Vaine 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 


OFFICERS: 


President, GEO. D. ROBERTS, 
ioe-Presiden 08 VARDENAL V. WHITE. 
fecretary, D. F. VERDEN. a 

















M 
General Manager 
Fi ial Agent maser SENS, 
Bankers, — FOURTH BA TIONAL BANE. 
TRUSTEES: 
William H. Stevens, Geo. D. Roberts 
Richard C. 


Principal Office Room 84 and 58 BOREEL BUILD- 
ING, No. 115 Broadway, New Yor' 


ROBERTSON ELECTRIC 
Ore Reduction Company. 


under laws of the State of New York. 
Capital Stock, $5,000,000; 200,000 shares; par value, 
$25. paid and unassessuhle. 








LINDLEY F. SEAMAN, & tary avd Tr 
This Com pany is now tu sell Moenses for 
the use of process, w reduves all classes of 


rebellious and refractory ores, except those contuin- 
ing at acostof 63 wa 1 ngoments 
upon the patents owned by the Company will be 
promptly prosecuted. 

Principal office, Rooms 28 and 2% No. 68 Broadway 
New York. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
Tus New York NATIONAL EXcwanoe Rank, t 
Nr <a » 1880. 
5 yf Py DEND. 








rectors e declared a divi- 
nd of bay AND Poe PER CENT., payable 
on and a! ugust 

Cc. B. OUTCALT, Cashier. 


INS) N com. 
RU Ker rg WRANCE, uly 10th, 
JVIDERD ¥e,, 2. 


have th’ declared, o 
r the pene of the f the past six six monthe, u TB aE Of 


aoa | nm demand. 
stock, payably o DUNCAN F. CURRY, Secretary. 


FFICE OF THE MANHATTAN FIRE 
eA, Sean LAL Str 
mx, July 15th, 1680.—The 
this day , by, vidend 
payable on deman 








EET, 
rd of Directors os 
of FIVE (6) PER CENT., 


LOUIS P. CARMAN, Secretary. 


OFFIce OF THE 
Fanraout Fire Insurance ComPany, 
No. &6 Broapway, 
Braxcn Orriczs No. 152 Broapway, 
New Yorx, July 13th, 1860. 
us BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of Five rer 
Cewr., also an extra dividend of Two ayp Ove nALy 
Per Cerr., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
LouUmsvVILLE amp NasnviLite PAtLroap Compary, 
New York OFFice, 
No. 52 WALL 8t., Rooms Nos. 9 and 10. 
OTICE THE sacnwase AND NASHVILLE 
D COMPANY declared this day a semi- 
— dividend of ave (5) per cent. upon oe — ot 
ne company, payable on and after the 2d of 
Dividends on stock registered in New York will be 
paid atthe ofice of the company, No. 52 Wall Street, 
The Wenete tess will be Gases em Re Bist of 
uat, both days inclusive. 
epdugnns —- us i. VICTOR NEWCOMB 
New Yor, July 7th, 1°60, Pres’ 


The 1.ave SuoRE ard La ag pry Rat.way 
Co, Tagast: uaa’s Oven. @ nome Some peset, 


des DUBRCTOM g “oF bs Hie coma 


RMS os ry 
ler Books w ons at P.M. Lt SATUR- 
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Commercial, 
A PROPHET IN FINANCE. 


Wrinrn a year after the close of the war 
there was a strong disposition among some 
members of Congress to proceed at once to 
the retirement of legal-tender notes. In 
1866 an act was passed for the gradual 
retirement of these notes, which, unfortu- 
nately for the country, was repealed in 
1868. General Garfield, in March, 1866, 
made a speech in the House of Represent- 
atives on the subject of currency, in which 
he advocated an early resumption of specie 
payments, as the only course of financial 
wisdom and safety. From this letter we 
make the following extract: 











**T hold it demonstrable that our redun- 
dant currency is the chief cause of high 
rices and the stringent moncy market. 
long as your paper dollar cannot be 
converted into gold, there is too much cur- 
rency, and the moment it can be converted 
into gold for its face it has reached a stable 
and safe basis. Double the amount 
of currency, and the money market will, 
apparently, be more stringent. Triple the 
amount, and money will be more strinzent 
still. . . . I propose to let the House 
take the responsibility of adopting or re- 
qecting this measure. On the one side, it 
8 proposed to return to solid and honest 
values; and, on the other, to float on the 
boundless and shoreless sea of paper 
money, with all its dishonesty and broken 
pledges . Booner or later, such a 
measure must be adopted. Go on as you 
are now going on, and a financial crisis 
worse than that of 1837 will bring us to the 
Lo'tom ” 

This is what General Garfield said in the 
early part of 1866, when urging upon Cop- 
gress the imocrative necessity of taking 
prompt measures for the resumption of 
specie payments. He predicted that the 
continuance of the phper-money system 
would in the end bring on a financial crisis 
worse even than that of 1887. The bill 
which he then advocated was rejected, 
and thereafter the country continued the 
system; and at length the great crash of 
1873 came, and, as predicted, was worse 
than that of 1887. In 1875 the Resumption 
Act was passed, and General Garfield was 
among its most earnest advocates. On the 
1st of January, 1879, the Act went into 
effect, and the result to the country shows 
its eminent wisdom, 

General Garfield, like ex-Secretary Mc- 
Culloch, was in 1866 several years in ad- 
vance of the majority in Congress and 
the majority of the people. He had 
studied the question of currency scien- 
tifically, in the light of history. He saw 
then what was needed; what it was 
wise to do; and upon what the country 
was surely drifting, unless a timely remedy 
was supplied. Had his views prevailed, 
the great panic of 1873 would most prob- 
ably have been averted altogether. There 
would have been no Greenback party, and 
the solid business prosperity of 1880 would 
have been much earlier in coming. The 
people have in General Garfield, as a can- 
didate for the Presidency, the opportunity 
of voting for one who knows something on 
the subject of finance; who has principles 
on this subject that have stood the test of 
ages; and who has no new creed to extem- 
porize, merely for the purposes of an elec. 
tion campaign. His record on the curren- 
cy question ought to commend him to the 
confidence of the whole country. 

- a — 


TAXING TELEGRAPH-POLES. 


Tne attorney- general « of this state, hav- 
ing been requested by the assessors in 
Montgomery County to inform them 
whether telegraplh-poles are taxable as real 
estate in the towns where they are located, 
gives it as his opinion that they are so 
taxable. Property, for the purposes of taxa- 
tion, is divided intotwo classes—namely, 
lands or real estate and personal property. 
The term land or lands includes not only 
the land itself, but also all the buildings or 
other articles erected upon or affixed to the 
same. Telegraph companies are authorized 
by statute to acquire a real interest in the 
land they occupy for the purpose of erect- 
ing their posts, piers, or abutments for 
sustaining their telegraphic wires. To this 
extent they have an interest in the land 
which they thus permanently occupy, own- 
ing the fixtures erected thereon, and own- 
ing the land for the purpose of such occu- 
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pancy. They are authorized to construct 
their lines and erect their fixturesupon any 
public highway and through or over any 
other land, subject to the right of the owner 
thereof to full compensation. This, during 
the period of occupancy, gives them an 
interest of proprietorship in the land they 
occupy. 

The conclusion of Attorney-General 
Ward is that it is the right and the duty 
‘‘of the assessors of the several towns and 
wards of this state to assess” telegraphic 
fixtures, ‘‘the same as land, to the value 
thereof, so far as any of these lines extend 
through their respective assessment dis- 
tricts.” We believe that there is no decision 
by any court of the state that settles this 
precise question, Yet we do not see why 
the view of the attorney-general is not 
good law.. The law secures to telegraph 
companies not the absolute fee, but a 
property interest in the land on which 
they erect their fixtures, and to this extent 
makes them virtual owners of the land. 
The legal conclusion would seem tobe that 
this interest is taxable where these fixtures 
are located, like any other fixtures attached 
to land and not exempt from taxation. 





DRY GOODS. 

Durine the past week there has been 
afair movement in most descriptions of 
staple goods, as well as fabrics adapted to 
Fall and Winter wear. Values were most- 
ly steady and unchanged. 

Corton Goons were active and some im. 
portant price revisions were made during 
this week. ‘The shipments te foreign ports 
consisted ef 2,551 packages from this port, 
138 packages from Boston, and 83 packages 
from other ports; in all 2,722 packages for 
the week, and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1880. .67,816 p'K’g’s, valued at. .¢4,884,357 
Same time in 1879. .02,604 p'k’g's, valued at. 5,760,401 
Same time in 1878. .78.405 p'k'g's, valued at.. 4,844,035 
Same time in 1877. ..71,535 p'k’g’s. valuedat.. 4.008,674 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in steady demand for moderate 
parcels. Some prominent makes of brown 
sbeetings were still further reduced in price 
and are now lower than at this time last 
year, 

Cotton flannels were ia steady request, 
with most relative activity in low and me- 
dium grades, 

Corset jeans were in moderate move- 
ment. 

Brown drills were in fair demand and 
firm. 

Colored cottons were fairly active and 
many makes were reduced in price. 

Wuite Goops were dull. 

Print-cloths were in moderate demand. 
We quote 4 cents for 64x64 cloths and 8} 
cents for 56x60. 

Prints.—Medium and dark fancy styles 
were in fair movement, with other descrip- 
tions quiet. 

Ginghams were in steady inquiry for 
dress styles. Fine dress ginghams are like- 
ly to be much wanted, and some makes are 
largely so’ ahcad of production already. 

G@oops were in fair demand for 
both plain and fancy all-wool and worsted 
goods; but cottons were dull. 

Woo.EN Goons were in fair but irregular 
demand, with prices rather weak and un- 
settled. 

Fancy cassimeres were in moderate de- 
mand for low-grade goods. Fine grades 
were quiet. 

Worsted coatings were slow of sale. 

Overcoatings were dull. 

Cloakings.—Buyers have taken hold more 
freely and some of the leading makes of 
both fancies and staples have received fair 
attention. 

Linseys.—A better demand exists for 
these, some styles doing very well at rea- 
sonably satisfactory prices. . 

Kentucky Jeans.--The inquiry for these 
has been irregular. Large transactions 
took place in certain of the leading makes, 
some of which were entirely closed out to 


jobbers. Values were rather unsteady. 

Flannels.—The market has quie down 
since last week. There was, however, a 
good demand, that has materiall iv reduced 
available supplies of all styles and qualities. 
Values were firm and orders to arrive were 
accepted ‘‘ at value.” 

Blankets. —Some stir was shown in these, 
but trade is generally moderate. Supplies 
are very small and values of the leading 
makes are firmly maintai 

Foreicn Dry Goops were more active, 





although no important increase of actual 
business can yet be noted. Importers are 
now showin y a their new samples of 
British and g many of dress goods, that 
embody such novelty and beauty of design 
as to insure them a good distribution. 
Their assortments, however, are still incom- 
plete. Additional buyers have come on the 
market and further improvement is short- 
ly expected. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $3,400,456, 
showing an increase of $346,607 as com- 
pared with last week and $862,691 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed he 
the week is $2,951,550, or $448,906 less 
than the imports. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY ‘MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Morpay Eventno, August ist, 1880. 

















GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.........- 105 Mohawk ........... 9 
Bates ..... i » eee 123 
Glasgow .. . 84 Cumberland........ _ 
Gloucester .. 9 White M’t’'g Co.... 98 
Lancaster........--- 9 | Fancy 4 

PRINTS. 

Albion........ .. 64 Manchester... v 
American.... . 64: Merrimack, D. 7 
Allen’s fancy 6}/Mallory....... 7 
Arnold’s...... 7 \Oriental.. 7 
Cocheco....... : Pacific . m 
Dunnell’s fancy... Richmond's ........ 
Freeman.........++ * Bil nae’ wanes bik.. 7 
Garner’s .......++-- 64'Sprague’s........... 64 
Gloucester........-- 64|Sou bridge nine Oe 
NE coencemnsens 74| Washington howseden _ 
Hamilton......-.+++ 7 

BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS 
Agawam, F.....36 —'\Laconia...... 9-4 224 
Atlantic. A..... 36 3 7 eecens 0-4 25 

- = - seen 114 27 
& Bees 36 «©74'Lyman, T...... 86 
“« #p..... 87 6)|Massachusetts: 
6 Tbe ol BB....% 7 
@. Wresad 81 ~e 83 64 
Appleton, A....36 8 | © 6... F 
“ xx 62) “ Stand..36 8 
oe R....36 7)Medford... 3% 
Augusta....... 86 7$|Nashua,fineO.... 7 
eet) 33 | “ R..36 7% 
©: ease “ E..40 8 
Broadway...... 86 (6) as W..48 «14 
Bedford, R..... 30 af Newmarket,DD36 64 
Boott, C....... 34 “« "G..36 1% 
i . ee 36 * N..36 7% 
a See 80 * |Pacite, Extra..36 8 
©) Baise 89 eee — 
Continental, C..36 7 Pa. Lames 74 13 

“ Be 4 | “a 2 

Conesto; ee 
8 G"* "80 of| «T0495 
8...83 7 * =e 2% 
“ w.... 2 * 32 
bs AAA. Pa |Pepperell, ‘Hines t 

Dwight, X...... 30 

as ea 33 631 “ 0....88 68 

© Besseok 38 7 | 7 N....80 63 

Exeter, A......36 7% Pequot, A...... 36 8 
. aaa a Se ww % 


Ellerton, W8..10-4 40) “ ....... 
Harrisburg. A..86 79/Pittsfield, A... 
” B.33 7%! Pocasset, 


Indian Head. ...36 






SERSESES 
@ 


| 
80 (Stark, AA” 8 
“ 40 11 |Utics .......... 11 
¢ .48 123' “ heavy lig 
Indian Orchard: | ae 16 
RR. .30 7 ieneseue 58 20 
“ NN..338 7 + capeaiueet 78 at 
“ EE..3 7 eee 86 
“ AA..40 Wameutta,8T..40 123 
Lawrence. LL ..36 ye -.59 22 
..36 8 es --79 325 
sad XX. ..36 8 “ 89 35 
« ps rt a “ ry 
Langle ane : 
age 7-8 64|Wachusett.....86 8 
- coco. Bt .° 5S 6 geen 30 (7% 
Laconia, O........ - GC eel 40 11 
er ead 74 o ‘sent 48 12% 
¢ (panes 84 20 


Androrc n: \Laugdon, 76....36 10 
ao 





= AA..% 10 | « @...8 @ 
Allendale...... 64 19 Lonsdale....... % «98 
ee 21); “ Cambrie..36 13 
+... inne 23 :Masonville.... .36 10 
Bartlett, F 36 8 Nashua,E..... 36 
eS wie RT 123 
Ballou &S8on...36 8 vis W.... 45 14 
. 600 64|Newmarket, F. .36 8s 
Bay Mills....... 36 — \N. Y. Mills..... 36 124 
Blackstone, AA. = 83! “ Ladies w’r.36 — 
Kb, Be ccccces . * ..54 16 
_, ee Fa —| * ..64 19 
Ticcenaeae 36 me . rt a 
©  Bocesseed 36 674 Pepperell..... 
® Becca a a3 74 2) 
Cabot.........- 7 eee 84 24 
S: wescdotel wae G4 
ae 95 114! --104 274 
 cnceuneail oe i re 114 30 
egeveted 27 : |Pequot........54 1% 
inten, , os. 36 oligo ‘0 
Dwight, Star S..36 9 Slaterville...... Sa | 
¢ Anchor36 103 en ht XX.36 12 
Fearless........ 36 © ©84, Utica. :~ 11 
Fruit of the Loom: | M 
36 10! “ 
med “ 
133 ae 
wi ¢ 
: os 
84; as 
7k ““ 


No 
93 White Rock. ..% — 
7 Weenenten : 


<4 % 
73) *  cambric.36 13 
“«  dbie wa 124 





33 . Wauregan, 1008.36 133 
ed err shirt cotton 12 
oe: a Je B « No, 1....86 11 

6 14 “ cambric 
seneeneees 36 fis! Whitinsville. . 36 mt 
Indian Orchard... =| %4 
“ DW..36 10, Waar ua. 











[August 6, 1886, 


TICKINGS. 
i7 (Methuen, AA... 16 








Amoskeag, ACA.. 
oe £4 WD | ASA... 18 
, 1 Palmer...... eoeee 94 
pet B..... 144, Pearl River...... _- 
pe Occes 134| Pemberton, AA.. 18 
” D..... 12 B.... 18 
- Bivsses 12 a B... i 
os ) ee 113 Swift River....... % 
Cordis, AAA... "82 16 a! Thorndike, 
“  ACE.. ;.32 10 
* ~=6No. 1..,.82 it Willow Brk., Noi — 
Hamilton, BT.... 13 |York..... ree FS 
” Brccece BENE eosccsess +30 14 
Lewiston, A....36 19% 
American...... _ Lewiston, A...— @— 
Amoskeag..... 114 aR Otis, UB,....0+ 93@10 
si shh — — Sie Thorndike, A..114@12 
Columbian. . B..11 @113 
Hamilton... ....— @11}/ Uncasville, A..10j@11% 
sy Oek 
pneien néeenene Otis, BB......00.. 18 
eal ARET it Pear River....... 164 
Col'mbin h’ York ....ceccecce 17 
xX _ is Warren, AXA.. 14 
Otis, AXA....... BB...... 18 
Gdéikconess 12 | ©. Ghicoe Ee 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton......... He Langley, B...-. 4 8 
Augusta ......... 8 'Massach husetts, D. & 
Re ee 83) a. 8 
Lacomin.......e0 8) of Pepperell ieee 8} 
Lyman, H......... — Stark, A..... acamuan a 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag:....... — Kearsarge sateen. 9 
Androscoggin sat. 9 ‘National.......... _ 
Canoe River...... 74:Naumkeag sateen 9 
Clarendon........ 7 men ig 9 
Indian Orch. Imp. 2 Rockport ........ 7 
ODIS ......++-- 8 |Manchester ...... - 


Giga, 6 EX..0¢ “24 ‘Park a No. 60. iat 











LEGTX 11 |Prodigy......c... U 
Economy......... 12 Old York......... 13 
Far& Mors, No. 5. rt York, 1s Lecmakaaniieee 1% 

No. 6. 24] “ AA extra... 15 
Park Mills, No. 50. 2 

= ee = 
REMOVAL. 


MILLS & CIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, WHITE GOODS, LINENS, 
RIBBONS, CRAPES, NOTIONS, CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, GLOVES, CURTAINS, Etc., 
have removed to their New Warehouse, 


| BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 


New York. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Grand Contra! Posey and Dey Goole 





ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS 1 THE LOWEST. 
r Thi artments filled with 


choice and Beal -one Depart Goode, adapted toSum- 
mer Trad es 


LOWERS. a yy 
Ci some tXPanwy ae 


SNF oon enn Lo iw 
BLACK aes 


RGtSbe tg Goons, 





Mat ORDERS 4 SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 





A st this Establishmen 
wireless. yy ata at 12 o’cleck, Neon. 


R. i. MACY & C0., 


s11O RCH 
USHIONS. 


ALSO PATENT DRESS ae < SLEEPING SPRING 


ILLOW: 
AMERICAN CARPET “LINING co., 
New York, 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES, 


62 inches wide ; Satin finish both sides ; 
very heavy; soft as down; all mode 
shades ; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The ‘Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 
FOR SALE BY 























A. T. STEWART & CO.......-.ccessceereeees New York. 
ARNOLD, ee & CO. ....2-cccccccee me 
 & TAYLOL. .... 22... ceeceeerceeeeeees 
JOURNEAY 4 & BU RNHAM:: .Brooklya. 
F. LOESER & CO............. te 
JORDAN, } LARSH icscies -. Boston. 
BURKE, FITZSIMONS, HONE “Rochester. 
SIBLEY, LINDSAY & CARR. es 
JOHN SHILLITO Cineinn’ 
STERLING & CO........... Cleveland. 
WM. BARR SONS & CO... 20... cece eeeeeees St. Louis. 








For Wew Terms for 1880 
see page 23. 
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a eekly Market Zeview. 


{Yor the week ending Friday, July 30th, 1830.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice..... 13 @173 
fiantos, Choice to Best......-+--+++- 154 @194 
Padang......--+++eeeee eeeeere panaed 20 @26 
Mocha.....0.. cece cceeercecccceceees 25 @254 
Maracaibo.......0seeeeseeces one ...14 @18 
LaQuavra......-.eeeeeeees goacsccsentte GV 
TEA. 
Hyson...... Ne = 
Young Hys00......ccccee cocccee +2223 @90 
English Breakfast...........sseeeees 20 @% 
URERICN TAREE. ccccccccccsscsseses 2% @80 
OOlONE. yy ee +e eeeeeeeeeeereeee voeeedB @7 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... Th@ 
Hanv.—Cut Loaf... ..ccccccccceses - 10§@ 103 
Crushed.........+seeeeeseee 10@ — 
Powdered. ..........-.++++. 10§@ 113 
GRANULATED........-+ 0+ soscecceee 10 @ 103 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 93@ 9% 
Steam Refined A...... coos B@— 
Eaten C.s.ccssee scccscscee DAM BA 
YuLiow.—Coffee C........ceseeeeee S3@ DO 
Other grades............. 74@ 84% 
MOLASSES. 
CuBa, Grocery Grades .........2.+-++ nominal]. 
ae 3 @— 


New Or.eans, New Crop, ee 
“ “ae “ee 


FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..$5 25 @%5 50 
Grand Bank Cod...............- 450 @ 4 75 
Mackerel, No, 1, Mass..........14 00 @24 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 8 50 @10 00 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... 5 00 @ 6 00 
Herring, Scaled........ per box.— 17 @— 22 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phenix, $2@$2.25: Dea- 
kin’s, $1.25; Washington’s, $1.25@$1.30; 
Evans’s, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and Vir- 
den’s, $1.20; and other brands, $1.10@ 
$1.15; Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean. 21@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 25; 
Lisbon, 19@20—all less 2} per cent. cash. 








GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 44@44 cents for Pot 
and 6@64 for Peart. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 





280 @ 350 
Superfine............ eocces 


State Extra Brands....... 
State Fancy Brands....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 420 @ 435 
Minnesota Clear......... e 
Minnesota Straight........ 
Minnesota Patents........ 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and Ml. Super. 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship'g). 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 
8t. Louis Single Extras... 
St. Louis Donble Extras... 
8t. Louis Triple Extras. ... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 7 00 @ 8% 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 550 @ 5 75 
City Mills, for West Indies 550 @ 6 00 
City Mills, for Europe.... 440 @ — — 
SouTHERN Fiour: 
MN Eig bnkésccrsennnce -- 83 00 @ $3 50 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 4 00 @ 62 
DN scaviscasecseccs GM @ 670 


610 @ 660 
550@ 575 


Rre Four: 
Le seen «+. 84 60 @ $4 95 
Pennsylvania ............ - £0 @ 450 
Corn MEAL: 
Wetheem. «co ccepceccocecce SE SO @ $3 00 
Brandywine ............ + 8315@ 325 
| aE *+-—-—@ 300 
GRAIN. 
Wuear: 
WM nnensarennn eee -SO@S 1 
MET cacstescassedpnss oo EO 109 
 ianliksnccenscdc 1 pos 109 
Milwaukee, Spring ....... 101 @ 10 
ES 102 @ 110 
Mixed...... ttetersecceseee — 45 @— 49 
Ungradely...cicceeidccectde — 40 @— 4 
Yellow ...... ttrcecescreeee — BO @— 61 


Oats: —z 
Mei akensconecsscns uccen. — 4 @— 99 
Chicago....... teesceceseee — S@— 86 
Yew Wouheocssc sien. — 3 @— % 
PONE since ctocesce — 32 @— 47 
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BANS AND Peas: 
ee sapeencemapcoesese ] } @ : = 
~agranpomepaiarcanie Sits 
White Kidney .............. 1 80 @ 1 8 
Red Kidney............+. 1 W@14 
BE vh-o0-cecb cede nego vee BW Q@IVQDB 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
Mess, New......... seceeessG$l4 70 @B15 00 
Extra Prime.........-..--- 1100 @ 12 00 
Family......cccsscceecescee 14 50 @ 15 00 
Bacon: 
Weatern........ ses--eee--87 30 @87 70 
c ns cunyeeees saseeseeabpe eae 7 9% 
UT MEATS 
Smoked Hams...........-.. —10 @— 12 
Smoked Shoulders .......... —6@— 7 
~ pees Strips...... seesreee — 7 @ 8 
Weste 100 Ibs.........87 47 @87 55 
ra i Ra IIT 3 @ 7 40 
Wate 0l cewsethecsaecacenas< ¥ GRO E 


HAY.—We quote New, for shipping, 
75@80 cents; other grades, 85@$1.05, as to 

ality ; old Shipping, 80@85; Prime to 
en Timothy, $1.10@$1.15; Medium, 
90@$1; Salt, 65@70 cents; and Clover, 60 
@65. ‘Straw.—We quote Long Rye $1@ 
$1.05; Short do., toaes cents; and Oat, 
60@65 cents—all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.— Beef Cattle. — 
Sales were at 8@10 cents for Native Steers, 
to dress 55@57 lbs. to the gross cwt. and 

8@8i cents for Texas, to dress 55 Ibs, 
Milch Cows.—Nominal quotation for fair 
to good is $30@§$50. Good Veal Calves are 
in demand, but other descriptions find 4 
slow sale. We quote Veal 43 cents. 
Common to choice Sheep quo 88@5} 
cents and Lambs 5@7 cents. Sales of Live 
Hogs, 179@180 lbs. average, at $5@$5.15 
per 100 lbs. 


WOOL. 
American X to XXX............ 
WING sdb pabesses 6600 chub estes 
QUEEN. cccbecccsviavevdsiciviovescosos 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........28 @27 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. . 4 @%3 
State, tubs, inferior............ chegee 8 @19 


Western, Dairy, choice to fancy esccece 7 @20 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 13 @18 
CHEESE. 

PO TOE ccc céncccdccqeoce @1 
State, Poctery, EN <<bccccecet of aioe 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 84a 9 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 6 @ 8 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New — = and sme 19 @0 
State and Pennsylvania. . seoceecee 18 (18h 
Western and Canadian.......... seeee 16 @I18 
POTATOES. 

Barly Ros0...ccccc.cccce per bbl. .$1 75@82 00 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State................. 6 7 
Apples, Western........ segh<sdeesvese 6 @ 7 
Apples,Southern................ ooeee 6 @D 
PE PU sk coate cdedesineiesese 9 @l6 
Peaches, eee eeeaene 5 @7 
Blackberries.....020 scccccccccscsesses 1 @8 
PRAMEBs 002 cccccccc.cccccccccccs escoeeel7? @18 
SEEDS 
Clover, Western.......... b. — — 7 
Clover, New York State. . of —— re Hy 
| RE #@ bush. 2 70 @ 2 90 
TN cara A TE 190 @ 210 
Hemp, Foreign..............+ wo TS _ 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 1 85 @ 1 40 
Linseed, Calcutta...... PR 56 Ibs. 1 90 @ 1 95 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Guano, Peruy’n,rectified, . 70 p.c. 69 
“ 51 

Guano, Standard or ped, 
(2,240 Ibs.).......-.00. .58 00 

ter Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime.. 87 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.32 
“ Bone Flour ........86 
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gesese 
QO2aa @ 
S os eetnee & a 8 SBRaas & Bat 
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Homestead Saperptisp 
(Mic tee Works) 
Homestead obacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw e Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-loed. ...2ccccesecsccce 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 
Bone, ground fine, average..... é 
* dissolved high eee 
German Potash Salts, ainit..... 8 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 7 
Mariate of Potash (60 p. &), Per 


sete e eee weeeeeeseses 


Baugh’s Raw Bone - 

Baush’s Twenty Bve Da DollarPhos- — 
Baugh’ — 000 Ibs...... obs 2% 7 
Baugh Seren Be Bove, per 2,000 ees: 
aries BSS 
Soluble Marine eevee 45 One -ss. =. RAE WO 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 





AT no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
eur onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance 
One subscription two years, in ad- 


$3.00 


5.00 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 
scriber, both in advazce, in one re- 
mittance........ Co cdcccvccccccceces 
One subscription with two NEw sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
remittance...... eotcccccces ececccce 
One subscription with three NEw sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
Femittance,....cccsoce cocccccccccs 
One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
remittance......... cbvédedvoveccess 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


5.00 
7.00 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num, If ali will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
at once to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


Present WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., Li.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
R. & STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 
J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D. 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 
Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 
A. % PACKARD, Jr., M.D., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, 
R. H. STODDARD, 
F. B. SANBORN, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., 
THOMAS MEEHAN, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 
Rev. DAVID SWING, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
“H, H.” 
JEAN INGELOW, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 


HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 
Prof. C. M. MEAD, 

C. P. CRANCH, 

J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 
Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
ALFRED B. STREET, 
JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 

Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
J.M. BUCKLEY, D.D 
Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 
Prot. JOHN A. PAINE, 
DANIEL CURRY, D.D:, 
Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
SIDNEY LANIER, 

H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 


Pres, JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 

C. N. SIMS, D.D., G. R. CROOKS, D.D., 
PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. 

SIRAM RICH, Prot. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 
ELLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
Prof,J.D.DANA,LLD, T.0.SUMMERS,D.D.,.LL.D 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





52 Numbers, in advance (postage free),...,...83.00 
26 * (6mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 » (3mos.), » 75 
4 “ (Imonth, “ e 35 
2 * (2weeks), “ ° 20 
1 Number (1 week), val = 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, * 3.50 
52 a after 6 months, 400 


t#” Remittances must be made tn Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIs- 
TERED LETrxeR. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolut inst losses by 
mail, and all Festnastete are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

en names entered a a subscription books with-- 

ut the 2 mone? i= 

o'SUB RIBERS mm particularly requested to note: 
tion of their subscriptions, and to forward. 
due for = ensu ti ir, with or without. 
further fomteder # rom this o 

THE RECEIPT ort tbe paper la 8 sufficient rece ipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts money 


the change in the date of e n the little y 
low ticket attached de the aper, 5 mhleh change te 
Etastent “Wut'thes s'pinmgs vsey te reslrs 
m iv 
the receipt will Ay con sri bo ° 
Messrs SAMPSON CO., No. 08 Thess Stet, 
&re our Agents In Lees n to receive bacriptions. 
and advertisements. 
r THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Bex 2787, 251 Hreatwam N. ¥. City.. 





NEWSPAPER DEC ISTONS. 

1, Any person who tuk: s @ pepe: reguiarly from the 
post-oflice— whether directed to his name or another's: 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible: 
for the payment. 

If a n orders am popes discontinued, he 
must pA all arrearages, or publisher may con-- 
tinue to send it unt) payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the: 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and period is from the pos ice, or 
removing and lesving thom uneatios for, ia prima 
favie eviaence of intentione! fraud 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
ER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


ni to the inch, 2 lines to th lum 
LI, “aaa Pave 2 Business bottes 


i GR Geccccccccccccccccece 
4 times one ssomthah.. 00) & Saw 4 times (one month.. - be. 
- = + lane aoees > 13 = thre 


(twelve “* ic. 52 “ (twelve “ ‘ibe. 
1 pone. au LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 81 
°. srocones preauase occccccccecccccccoscocecece a 
rs + months). 
% 





52 * (twelve ‘* 
POBLISHER’S NOTICES....ONE ey LAR PER AcaTs 
LINE, EACH TIM 
FINANCIAL NOTIc#Es....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


Rriieious Notr 


7 THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1880. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals: 
will find it to their advantage to send their: 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub-- 
scription price of Tue IsDEPENDENT—viz.,, 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 








: Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist..,.....ssescoesse++-81 BW $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 8 0 
Atlantic Monthly.............. 2530 40 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 260 800 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 175 200 
Harper’s Magazine...............350 400 

4: Decl, ..cocccescsie 350 400 
Bazar.. -850 40 
“* Young People (Weekly). 135 150 
Home Journal.......cccccccccccse 17% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine......... --- 350 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ...240 2 7% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher., 1 00 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 6500 
St Nicholas Magazine............ 2 70 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 50 400 
Weekly Tribune........++seeee00. 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 8 00 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
BOSton....00.eeeeee pepeceeces, A . wa 
The Nursery ..... er cedocccccarcs 130 150 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 22 2 5° 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 0. 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 450 5 00 


Forest and Stream..........--++- 8 50 400: 
Eclectic Magazine. ........+eeeee+ 450 5 00: 
Waverley Magazine.....-..++-+++ 400 6500: 
Whituey’s Musical Guest......... 8 100, 
‘“Wide Awake,’ an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People...175 200’ 


Christian at Work....... ..s+0-.5 270 800 


Rural New Yorker........ dsececesi® BW . 8 OD 
Good Company (new subs.)....... 2% 800 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 








24 
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Iusurance. 


WE SECOND THE MOTION. 


Tung Chronicle suggests that the Hon. 
Samuel H. Row, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance in Michigan, be invited to assist in the 
coming examination of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of this city. We most 
heartily second this timely suggestion. 
We have entire confidence in Deputy John 
A. McCall, and believe he intends to do 
and will do his very best to satisfy the de- 
mands of the public, and especially the 
policyholders of that institution. But 
**two heads are better than one,” always, 
under such circumstances as these. The 
ablest general sometimes needs advice, 
and, like other mortals, makes mistakes, 
and is greatly relieved and strengthened by 
having able counsel. Now, we earnestly 
appeal to the Insurance Department of this 
state, and ask that Mr. Row be invited to 
assist in this important examination. If 
there should be a single mistake made; if, 
by inadvertence, a single matter should be 
overlooked; if every single interest of the 
policyholders is not most thoroughly investi- 
gated, there will be such a storm of indig- 
nation as was never seen or heard of before 
in insurance circles throughout the whole 
country. The work proposed should be 
thoroughly, honestly, and faithfully done, 
without fear or hindrance from any quarter, 
If everything is all right, it should be known. 
If there has been wrong-doing, the facts 
should and must come out. Any conceal- 
ment, of the most trifling character, will not 
satisfy the public. Indeed, unless this 
work of ‘“‘an exhaustive examination ” is 
not done as it should be, the Legislature, 
we know, will be called upon to do it over 
again. The interests of the policyholders 
of the Mutual are now so immense and 
so vitally important that the best and 
ablest insurance and book-keeping experts in 
the country should at once be employed, 
and advice and suggestions should be pub- 
licly called for from all quarters. Such 
action will be particularly in order and 
give confidence at the start. There should 
also be an opportunity given to the policy- 
holders, and all others directly interested in 
the business management of the Mutual 
Life, to appear, in person or by proxy, and 
give written or oral testimony, present facts 
and suggestions, and ask for such changes 
and reforms as they may think wise and best. 
This great corporation belongs to the poli- 
cyholders, and not to its officers or di- 
rectors. They, the policyholders, must 
now be heard and consulted; and their 
special wishes and interests should be 
controlling and determine what shall be 
done in all matters. One thing we insist 
shall now be known, and that is how and on 
what terms and conditions all persons have 
been settled with who have surrendered 
their policies to the Company since the re- 
bate project was started, two years ago. 
Let us have the facts and figures, together 
with the correspondence from each and 
every person as to the amount of money 
received from the Company, and then have 
the books show if the figures therein corre- 
spond exactly with the same. We con- 
clude for the present by again seconding 
the suggestion of The Chronicle, reprinted 
below. By all means, let Mr. Rowe be 
invited to act as assistant in this great ex- 
amination. 

‘‘The examination of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of this city by the 
New York Insurance Department (which 
was asked for by President Winston, to 
forestall the probable intention of the De- 
partment to enter upon the work of its own 
motion) will begin on the 1st of September 
next, and will, doubtless, be conducted by 
John A. McCall, the honest and able depu- 
ty insurance superintendent. For the good 
of the Company to be examined and for the 
general welfare of the life insurance busi- 
ness, we want to have the investigation as 
thorough and complete as it can possibly 
bemade. It should cover everything about 
which there can be any question, and leave 
naught for malice or envy to spring a sus- 
picion from. No pretense that the invest- 
ments of the Company are so large and nu- 
merous that a full search of titles and a 
fair appraisal of values will require an enor- 
mous expenditure of time and money should 
avail to prevent such search and appraisal. 
If the Mutual Life is too big an institution 
to be thoroughly examined, it is too big to 
safely exist. Half-way work will satisfy 
nobody; but, on the contrary, justify dis- 
trust, As we intimated in a previous arti, 
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cle, Mr. McCall is both able and willing to 
make just such an examination as the case 
demands, and, if permitted, will so do the 
work that there shall be nothing left 
to cavil at. It is, however, well known 
that the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
through its officers and employés and their 
widely ramifying connections, is a poten- 
tial force in New York politics. e say 
this without attempting to imply that the 
officers mean te use or consciously do use 
the political influence that their manage- 
ment of a vast moneyed corporation gives 
them; but simply to note the fact that the 
potentiality exists, and that, wittingly or 
unwittingly, it has been exercised hereto- 
fore. Such being the case, an examination 
conducted solely by the New York Insur- 
ance Department will necessarily be sub- 
ject to the suspicion—however undeserved— 
of being directed, if not completely domin- 
ated, by the Company’s present managers, 
Out in Michigan, a state in which the 
Mutual Life does business and whose citi- 
zens have & large stake in the Company’s 
solvency, there is an insurance superin- 
tendent of undoubted ability and of integ- 
rity beyond question, who is moreover 
wholly unfettered by any obligation to the 
Mutual Life managers and free from their 
influence. We allude to the Hon. Samuel 
H. Row. Let him share the work with Mr. 
McCall, and there can be no doubt that it 
will be done as perfectly and the results as 
accurately reported as would be the case 
if Mr. McCall, instead of being a mere dep- 
uty, were, as he should be, the actual re- 
sponsible head of the Insurance Department, 
and himself, uninfluenced by embarrassing 
surroundings, alone did the work and re- 
ported the results.” 


THOROUGH WORK. 


Tue following remarkable letter, from a 
reliable source, will show that the Super- 
intendent of Insurance at Albany has plenty 
of work on hand (if he faithfully performs 
his duty) in examining the affairs of the 
Mutuul Life Insurance Company of this city. 
We insist, as a policyholder, that the pro- 
posed examination shall furnish the ‘‘ bot- 
tom facts” in regard to the cash actually 
paid to every policyholder who has sur- 
rendered his policy to that concern during 
the past two years. Let us know where all 
the money has gone to which is charged to 
expenses, commissions, salaries, surrendered 
policies, etc., embracing every matter and 
thing of interest to the policyholders and 
the public generally. Let every check- 
book and every receipt-book be examined, 
and let every person who has surrendered 
a policy be written to, asking what amount 
in cash was paid him for the policy thus sur- 
rendered. Let us for once have thorough 
work. What say you, Mr. Superintend- 
ent? What say you on this very import- 
ant subject? 





New York, July 26th, 1880. 
Mr. H. C. Bowen: 

Sir :—Talking with a Western state agent of 
one of the largest life insurance companies, a 
few days since, he told me that he had sent to 
the Mutual Life hundreds of policies for sur- 
render, anc Ghat, in every case, the Company, 
after agreetuy upon the amount to be paid, had 
sent back to the policyholder a receipt, to be 
signed in blank, no dollars and cents filled in; 
and that the state agent for the Mutual Life 
for the same state told him that he had never 
seen a receipt filled up for the policyholder to 
sign. Now, if the Mutual Life agreed with a 
policyholder to pay him $300 for the surrender 
of his policy, and the policyholder signed a 
receipt in blank, is there any reason why some 
officers of that Company could not fill the re- 
ceipt for $600 and pocket the difference ? 

The forthcoming examination, if matters 
are probed to the quick andthe residuum facts 
are obtained, may place some of the managers 
of the Mutual Life outside the walls of that 
institution and inmates of another of a differ- 
ent character. Yours truly, 

A $5,000 Parp-up POLICYHOLDER. 





WRONG IN THEORY AND WORSE 
IN PRACTICE. 


Hon. W.8. Retre, Insurance Superin- 
tendent of Missouri, in his life insurance 
report, thus pays his disrespects to the co- 
operative or assessment life insurance con- 
cerns: 

“Tf the right of such companies to do 
the business in which they are encaged, 
without complying with the insurance |uws 
of the state, shall be sustained by the court, 
or if the decision shall be adverse, and the 
legislature shall see fit to confer that rivht 
upon them, I suggest that it will be advis- 
able to require such companies or associa- 
tions to make, at least, annually, to this 


department, and without expense to them,- 


such statements of membership and exhib- 
its of their business as may be deemed 
n for the information of the pub- 
lic. To this no company really organized 





for the benevolent parpeses and doing an 


honest business will be likely to object. 

*‘Aside from the inherent weakness 
which must attend all life insurance 
schemes in which the advantages of reserve 
and interest accumulations are discarded, 
no great danger is to be feared from such 
associations as that of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, or the Masonic Mutual, or the Odd 
Fellows, and others which might be named, 
and which are actuated by benevolent 
motives or are bound together by the ties of 
fraternity. . 

‘The danger comes from associations 
formed for the sole purpose of making 
money for their originators, either by way 
of commissions or salaries, which imitate 
the organization and methods of the better 
associations, but distribute four dollars to 
agents and officers where they pay one to 
widows and orphans. Without capital, 
destitute of fraternal feeling, having no 
common interest or binding tie whatever, 
such associations are necessarily ephemeral 
and must prove a delusion anda snare. 
They are not only wrong in theory, but in- 
finitely worse in practice, and from such 
the state ought to protect the public. 
Stated reports to this department, with the 
publicity tonsequent thereon, together with 
the power to examine when dishonesty or 
misrepresentation is suspected will injure 
no good company, while it will tend to pro- 
teet the public from fraud and imposition.” 

a 
THE SECURITY LIFE. 

Ex-Mayor Wiiu1am H. WickHamM was 
appointed receiver of the bankrupt Secur- 
ity Life Insurance and Annuity Company, 
in December, 1876. He was ordered by 
the Supreme Court, in February, 1879, to 
pay a dividend of 7 per cent. to the policy- 
holders and other creditors of the company; 
but he appealed from the order, on the 
ground that it was improper, the affairs of 
the company being unsettled, claims against 
it being constantly made. Another ground 
of appeal was the assertion that the funds 
in the receiver’s hands were not sufficient 
to pay 7 per cent. dividend and also defray 
the expenses of the receivership. Since 
the appeal was taken the creditors of the 
company have informed the receiver that 
they were anxious to obtain immediately 
as large a dividend as he could pay. He, 
therefore, petitioned the Supreme Court to 
annul the order of February 19th, 1879, 
and make a new order, directing him to pay 
a dividend of 5 per cent. upon established 
claims. Judge Donohue made the desired 
order. The amount of claims upon which 
the dividend will be paid is not stated in 
the receiver's petition. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Doss, Sec'y. Tauro. Macxxer, Treas. 

















Assets, Jan. lst, 1880 (par vaiues)....... 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,448,746 08 
Surplus, ey pe te 1880..... $2,355,515 10 
Surplus on New York Stan 

Market Value of Assets.........5°°°°°""* $6,012,528 64 

DrmEcToxs, 

Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A.Halsey, B.C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 


Amzi Dodd, O. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 
F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H.Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 
No. 137 Broadway, New York, 
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Non-participating 
ing low unvaryin; 
insurance—not dividends. 

OF NEW YORK. 
ents Wanted. HENRY STOKES, President. 
WEMPLE. Vice-Pres. J. L. HAxser, Sec. 
HY. WaMpPce, } Ass’t Sec’s. 


policies issued (at low rates) giv- 
cost of insurance and bu 














2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1880. 


American Insurance Co., 


Organized A. D. 1889. CHICAGO, ILL. 


upon the Stock or 
Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Prope 
Policies written on property situated in Chicago or any large city. Nuwber 
of Policies written from 1859 to 1880, 336,277. 


CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


BH. Z. CULVER, Hos. WN. 
4. KNOWLTON. M.A. HOYNE. 
H. OVINGTON. RB. B CURRIER. 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Presiden= 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 





surance. 

In this way the dangers and defects of the old system 
are avoided and the protection of lif - is 
ust as isa 


a 
Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 
ta GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 434 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


PAvat0Al 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
apons Pip ih hit PELEHA- 
— SAMUEL C. e 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
<a returns of surplus. 
licies non-forfeiting for their value. 
Insurance at xy Sopiy a 
ain. a STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


Insurance paid in many cases to the families of de- 
ceased policyholders years after they hai allowed 





C. P. FRALEIGH, 





081,318 
Wiredaent 





their policies to lapse. persons who have taken 
policies with other com , and, by failure to pay 
remiums when due and in consequence of reverses 
in business, hav mpelled to forfeit their in 
surance, will not fail to CS — the 
ADVANTAGES offe: t y. 


Send for the circulars of 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CoO., 
Springfleld, Mass. 


1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





i eT $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
SS 804,038 &88 
Surplus............ evecedsaees 807,073 23 
$2,011,112 11 


JOHN DEVEREAUX, President. 
G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
30 L. THOMSON, Ase’t Sec. 





Plan. confined to Dwelling Houses, 
ty, Churches and School Houses. Ne 


In force, 114,600, 





Cash : $880,074 OL 
y= ¢ and all ether Hability, -  - + 881.181 25 
SR STS errs Pett, > se, SS 
Cash Surplus as Regards Stockh ° e ° ‘$898,948 ze 


Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1880, $1,819,170.58. Leases pald from 
1874 te 1880, $1,678,844.18. 


DIRECTORS, 
H. BRADLEY, . H. N. HIBBARD. 
How. J. M. BAILKY. 

NICHULAS KRANSZ. 








I 
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August 5, 1880.] 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 Broadway, New York. 











Life insurance profits 
demonstrated by act- 
ual settlements made 
in £880. 


The following letter {s from the Hon. 
George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, to the Gene 
eral Agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in that city. Mr. Stuart is well known 
through the whole country for his connection 
with many charitable institutions, being pres- 
ident of the Sanitary Commission, whose good 
offices were so welcome to our soldiers during 
the late war. He has expressed himself on 
more than one occasion as well pleased with 
the results of his Tontine policy in the Equi- 
table, the actual returns being larger than 
would have been derived upon any other plan 
of insurance. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 29th, 1880. 


Dear Sir :—It gives me pleasure to respond to 
your request to know my opinion of The 
Equitable and the result of my Tontine policy, 
that matures to-day, after running eleven 
years, during which time I have been insured 
for $10,000 at the lowest rates. You now re- 
turn half the money I have paid (for the bene- 
fit of my daughter, to whom the policy is 
payable), being her share of the accumulated 
surplus; and the policy is continued in force, 
with the future payments reduced nearly one- 
third. 

This brief testimony is sufficient evidence 
of the profitable character of your Tontine 
policies; and I have always believed that the 
company is one of the best and in its progress 
iswithout arival. There is nothing in the 
grand elements of life insurance but that 
must be accomplished in the company you 
represent. 

Yours truly, GEO. H. STUART. 


The following letter is from a Tontine 
cman residing in Monroe County, New 
ork: 
Hennietra, N. Y., July 234, 1880. 
Mr. J. W. Moorg, Agent: 


Dear Sir:—Nine years ago you induced me 
to take a $5,000 policy in the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York onthe Tontine 
plan. The results of this policy, which have 
just matured, lead me to recommend the Ton- 
tine plan as the most profitable of any plan of 
insurance ; and I would advise any one seek- 
ing insurance to investigate the merits of the 
Equitable Society and its incontestable pol- 
icies on the Tontine plan. 


HARRY M. WEBSTER. 


The writer of the following letter is the 
president of the Second ) ee Bank of 
Cooperstown, New York 


Cooperstown, N. Y., June 80th, 1880. 
T. T. Watson, Esq., Cashier : 


Dear Sir:—In reply to your inquiry, con- 
tained in yours of the 25th inst., in regard to 
my estimate of the policies which I am now 
carrying in thea.Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany, lreply that I was induced to take polt- 
cles Nos. 74,413 and 75,196, from the fact that 
they had an assured cash value at ten years 
from the date of issue, based upon the Ton- 
tine principle, and that they were made incon- 
testable for errors or omissions in the applica- 
tions, or for death by disease, violence, or acci- 
dent, brought about by indulgence in stimu- 
lants or narcotics, or from self-destruction. I 
regard such provisions as a very valuable pro- 
tection to those who are obliged to take poli- 
cies as security for advances made or for 
other reasons; and I consider the security 
contained in the same, bya company of such 
standing as the Equitable, as of much greater 
value than those issued upon any other prin- 
ciple. Ihave entire confidence in the value 
of the policies as I now hold them. 

I remain, very truly, yours, 


G. POMEROY KEESE. 





Larger profits are 
paid Tontine policy- 
holders than are paid 
in any other form or 
method of insurance. 
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OFFICE OF.THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the Matoment of te 
affairs on the Slst of . 
Premiums received on Marine — 
from ist January, 1879, to Sist De- 





GUMEROR, BOTD, nccccvcccecoccetocssoegsece $2,000,006 58 
veenenty, WR nee 1,671,961 81 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 40 
No Potictes have been issued upon Life 

5 Marine ¥ ks. 

Prete t to dist December, 187) TAnUArY: 5 875,101 96 
Losses paid during the same period... -. $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses. 28 .0,736 77 


The Company has the following Assets, 

Oe ee ee 6 sre 00 
Stock, , Ban! Stocks.. $6,875, 
Loans, secured by Stocks , otherwise. 1 900 00 

Real Estate ‘and Claims ue the Com- — 

y, estima’ aa neosesecnseovensooses 
Premiura Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1.522890 
SE > cscunukcennssesse adsssaenes 231,455 is 


Total Amount of Assets............. $12,437,739 51 

Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of oe next, from which date 

on the will cease. 
The certificates to be prt at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the f »urth of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


EDMOND W--CORLIES 
JO OTT, 


Ww. H. HN ELLI 
LEWIS CURTIS. ALEXANDER V: BLAKE, 
CHARI ROBT. B. MINTURN 

LO CHARLES H. MARSHALJ, 
DAVID [AME wma, GEORGE W. LANE 
GORDON W. ROBERT L. STUART, 5 


EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. D) 
WM. STURG: F. 








ADOLPH LEM D. LEV: 
BENJAMIN H. YIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JOSIAH Ww LIAM H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, PETER V. KING. 
ROY 3 
THOMAS F. YO GS, HORACE K. THURB 
Cc. A. VEN 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, DEGROOT, 
COLLINS, 


WILLIA ‘WEBB, aeaey 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JO L. RIKER, 





W. H. HK. MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This C ducts tts bust 





under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


—o— 

Offices § 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental / Cer. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, | and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


omnaliiionns 
Reserve for Keinsurance of 


Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing al! other 

claims and undivided profits..... 240.351 16 
Cash Capital..................sce00 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted oe (reserved for 

contingencies). . eeecccesecce 65.000 00 
WSS TPN G ice ccvcvcccccceccsccoscoes 1,049,319 38 


Grose Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Paised Ss son Be Bonds: ey market value..$1,090,810 b+ 
and id Stocks 337,827 00 


see eeeeeee 7, 
2 


hand. , 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 


worth rs er 235,235 00 
(on ‘Real Estate, worth 
i cinithannieindes-suteeeeatoosmane 673,600 00 
fetate, Office buildings in New York 
TTL iesnncéochitiendespenmbemaes 677,500 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 
GS ascccccecasevergnccccsoveevespece 150,309 58 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 42,180 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PEC 
B.C, TOWNSEND, Secretary = Gaseiay 
i Kinpy, Secretary L. D. 


— Kn DUTCHER. Sec’y Brooklyn De t. 
ooklyn Departmen: 
¥. C. MOORE, — Manager. 








THE “CONTIN ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 





MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORE. 








NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - -:- - $39,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1. A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIVFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these policies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 

s 
4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1878; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘ hard times,’’ better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. 


7%. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus ; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
gnterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the /owest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given ite 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restrie- 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases thet might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


‘‘4 Non-Contesting Company.” 








MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O’"DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 
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Old and Uoung. 


SIPPICAN.* 


BY THE REV. EDWARD N. POMEROY. 











It is a perfect summer day ; 

My senses rest, my fancies play ; 
And, rocking in a painted hoat, 
Recalling scenes in lads remote, 
I seem at rest, the shores afloat. 


The dear old town, how still it lies! 
(Like princess fair, with sealed eyes, 
The sleeper of a hundred years,) 
Long let it sleep ere Greed appears, 

To stir ite passions and its tears. 


The buildings crowd together all, 

As close as if outdoors were small. 
Its homely houses hug the street, 
The lapping waters lave its feet, 
It rides at anchor, like a fleet. 


Once, ships were launched here, year by year ; 
The energy of trade was here. 

But shipyards now are overgrown ; 

Yon lofty warehouse stands alone, 

And tumbles its foundation stone. 


The stream of business ebbed away, 

Like tides from harbor and from bay ; 
And Commeree, frightened from her track 
(Wheu war obscured the skies with rack), 
Unlike the tides, doth not come back. 


And still, as if to compensate 

For treatment harsh of adverse fate, 
Nature, the grievance to redress, 
Doth robe the spot with loveliness, 
Healing the hurt with fond caress. 


It is a satisfying sight. 

The wave is like a mirror bright ; 
Che rocks that in confusion lie, 
And with contentment till the eye, 
Are ruins older than the sky. 


The merry bathers scream and shout; 

The silent skiffs flit in and out; 
The fishers to the fishers call; 
The hawks, high sailing, poise and fall; 
The eye of God is over all. 


Southward there toss, in breezy play, 

The white-capped waves of Buzzard’s Bay ; 
And, rising as a misty breath, 
Like shores beyond the sea of death, 
The islands of Elizabeth. 


The daylight fails, the twilight falls; 
The shadows scale the horizon walls. 
Bird-Island light glows and grows low; 
The gurgling waters past me flow ; 
Out, like the tide, my life will go. 


This dreamful quiet, this repose, 

This acene of peace is tame to those 
Who love the “ vexed Bermudas’ ”’ roar, 
Or tumbling surf on Labrador, 
Where Ocean’s warring waters pour. 


Or, goaded by misfortune’s stings, 
Would view the end of cosmic things-— 
The desolation of Seguin,t 
When wind and sea come screaming in 
Where wasteful chaos doth begin. 


But, ye who long for perfect peace, 
Come here, where agitations cease ; 
Pour on your trouble this soft balm ; 
Drink the clear music of this Psalm; 
And know ‘there is no joy but calm.” 
y This is the Indian name of Marion, Mass., and 
means still or clear water. 


+ Seguin—the name of the isiand and light-house at 
the mouth of the Kennebec River—ts one of the wild” 
est places on the Atlantic Coast. Whittier alludes to 
it in his poem, ‘*‘ The Dead Ship of Harpswell”: 


“In vain for her the lamps are lit 
Within thy tower, Seguin.” 
EES 


THE SERPENT BRACELET. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 





AvEck Ranp, having nothing else to do, 
sauntered into the law-office of his friend, 
hesitating, as he did so, but, nevertheless, 
‘‘running his chance” of alighting on a 
leisure hour. 

Hap favored the hazard. Joseph Leconte, 
an intelligent, frank-looking, and remark- 
ably athletic and jovial-faced young law- 
yer, had just pushed back the books and 
papers that encumbered his desk, and so 
cleared a space for a little Russia-leather 
box, lined with plum-colored satin, which 
he was examining with great interest. 

So rapt was hein his contemplation of 
this casket and its contents that he hardly 
noticed the entrance of Aleck Rand. When 
he did so, there was a slight contraction of 
the fingers upon the lid of the box, as if to 
keep it from view, or, at least, conceal its 
contents. But, with the frankness that 
marked the owner's face, a second thought 
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relaxed the hand; and, after giving a cor- 
dial greeting to his visitor—who was his 
college chum and professional comrade— 
Joseph Leconte replaced himself at his 
desk, near which he had drawn a chair for 
Aleck, and, reopening the jewel-box and 
bestowing upon it one more admiring gaze, 
pushed it toward his companion, asking, 
confidingly : 

‘What do you think of that as a birth- 
day present?” 

‘‘From or to?” asked Aleck, lifting the 
delicate coil from its bed of satin. It was 
a seven-coiled serpent, curiously construct- 
ed to draw over the hand and clasp the 
wrist by its symmetrical contraction. In 
material, finest gold links, exquisitely enam- 
eled and studded here and there with 
precious stones, Sapphires for the crest, 
and for the eyes diamonds. 

“To” answered Joseph, shrinking, he 
knew not why, from the flippant manner 
in which the bijou was handled. 

‘* A very suitable gift,” said Aleck, after 
he had bestowed an appreciative encomium 
upon the workmanship, ‘‘to be selected 
by alawyer. Embodying the motto of our 
craft, eh? Wise as a serpent and harm- 
less as a dove.” 

‘‘Thad not thought of that,” answered 
Joseph; ‘‘but I know that the girl for 
whom it is designed is gentle and harmless 
asa dove.” 

‘You hadn't thought of the serpent as 
atype of our profession, Joe? Well, it is 
the correctone, depend uponit. ’Tis the 
model I work upon. Eyes sleepy, but wide 
open; movement stealthy, but unerring; 
grip silken, but inextricable. Swaviter in 
modo—smiles in the approach ; fortiter in re— 
fangs in the background. Slick as a 
straight-line mathematically dead-set for 
justice; but with the latent capability of 
coiling. That is law. Whatemblem can you 
want better?” 

‘It is not my idea at all,” said Joseph. 
“Your definition seems to imply guile, 
cunning. I believe in honesty as the best 
policy, and not ‘ beeause I have tried both,’ 
either; but cordially, fundamentally. My 
aim isto be a counselor, There is L——. 
He has made his fortune strictly by his pro- 
fession; and he is clear as the day, as true 
as steel. He advises learnedly, warily, 
reliably. A man like that is a good model 
for a young fellow. To bea true counsel- 
or—that is my ambition.” 


‘‘I believe in stratagem,” said Aleck. 
‘«* What cannot be obtained by force may 
be obtained by strategy,’ says the Eastern 
proverb. In other words: ‘When you 
want a thing, look the other way.’ But 
who is the fair lady of the serpent brace- 
let, Joe? Not Miss Granger, is it? Seems 
to me I heard something of that rumor. 
An only child, and her father worth half a 
million. Well, I confess I did not suspect 
it when we met her at D——, last summer. 
What on earth did she wear nothing but 
ealicoes for? My aunt, Mrs. Claybert 
(you know her? Yes, Iremember you were 
her escort at the Pavilion tea-party) im- 
agined that she saw through it—through 
those disguises, 1 mean. Well, you are a 
lucky boy. It must be acool four hundred 
thousand, at the least. Let me congratulate 
you, old fellow! Miss Granger is a grand 
girl. T confess I did not expect it of you; 
but you've done nobly. You always were 
a fortunate chap. You were lucky at col- 
lege. And this law-partnership of yours is 
an excellent thing now. Isn’t it?” 

And so conversation drifted; and, under 
the interest of a new topic, Joseph Leconte 
took the jewel-box and placed it in his 
vest -pocket, directly next to a little violet- 
scented card, scribbled in Mollie Granger's 
delectable handwriting: 


‘* Be sure to be here this evening at eight, 
before any one else comes.” 


Once more, before it reached its final 
destination, was the birthday gift exam- 
ined ; and this time with serious and gloomy 
deliberation, for the interpretation that 
Aleck had put upon its shape haunted its 
possessor like a sickly odor. 

Joseph Leconte was an ardent and thor- 
oughly loyal lover; but he was not senti- 
mental, and, in choosing the keepsake for 
his beloved Molly, he had consulted his 
sister, and she had told him that serpent 





bangles were all the rage. ‘‘A girl nat- 
wrally,” she-said, ‘‘ likes to possess the last 





new thing; and, if you can find a perfectly 
lovely boa-constrictor, or a darling viper, 
with a fasciuating tail, you will be sure to 
delight Mollie.” Consequently, without 
further deliberation, Joseph had bought 
the prettiest little enameled snake the shops 
could afford. : 

But now he felt dissatisfied with his 
choice. “I wish,” he thought, ‘‘that I 
had taken the plain gold and pearl band, 
with the medallion of forget-me-nots and 
lilies. That really pleased me. But who 
knows? Women have their fancies, and 
naturally a weakness for ‘le fagon.’ My 
sister Nettie is generally correct in her 
prognostications, It was she who first 
foretold that Miss Granger would smile 
upon me, long before I dared to hope. 
Yes, I believe I am not wrong in fol- 
lowing WNettie’s advice.” And _ then 
his frank face flushed with a ray of 
pleasure, for he thought, ravishingly : 
“I believe my darling Mollie would like 
anything that should be given to her by 
me.” 


A room tapestried from ceiling to floor 
with pattern of bluebirds and pink roses; 
and draped at its windows and over the dol- 
phin-shaped brazen bedstead with crimson; 
and furnished with embroidered arm-chairs 
and carved chiffoniers and long mirrors; 
and lighted by a sparkling wood-fire, burn- 
ing in achimney-piece whose rich carvings 
framed the portrait of a lady, painted by 
Winterhalter—this was Mollie Granger's 
sleeping-chamber. 

It was the evening of her eighteenth 
birthday; and the delightful dance, the de 
licious music, the delicate revelry of feast 
and pleasure, given by the fondest of fond 
fathers for his only child and his motherless 
child, and lighted to enchantment by the 
presence of a truly-loved lover, was over. 


It was long past midnight, and Mollie 
had laid aside her pale-blue satin gown and 
her flowers (begonias and lilies of the val- 
Jey), and her jewels (a necklace of pearls), 
and had taken her bath and folded about her, 
beneath her unbound, floating hair, a snow- 
white peignoir, and had dismissed her 
maid, and had drawn an arm-chair into the 
firelight, and was resting herself there, 
warming her little bare feet and mus- 
ingly resting her bright eyes upon the flick- 
ering firelight, in an ecstasy of réverie— 
such an ecstasy of reverie as only a girl, 
young and lovely, sheltered and caressed, 
beloved and loving, could know. She had 
even forgotten to lift her eyes to her moth- 
er’s picture, as she did every night, with a 
sort of reverential confiding in the veiled 
sympathy ‘‘beyond the stars,” but still 
motherly; for what distance could quench 
that yearning? 

She had forgotten to do this because she 
was so happy—so perfectly happy to- 
night—sweet, sunny, guileless-hearted Mol- 
lie Granger. 

In her lap lay the serpent bracelet, and 
upon it, with a conscious sense of confiding 
fondness, rested her dimpled hand. 


‘‘T am the happiest girl in the world!” 
thought little Mollie. 

A low rap at the door—a tremulous rap, 
pausing, now ceasing; perhaps but a noise 
distant in the house that sounded near. 
But no; another rap, louder than before 
and more decided. 

** Are you up still, Mollie?” 

Her father’s voice; and how sad, how 
unfeignedly sorrowful. ‘‘ Oh! thoughtless 
girl!” whispered conscience; and the bright 
eyes turned penitently upward to the pic- 
ture above the firelight. ‘‘ Thoughtless 
girl, to be so busy w‘th your own joy as to 
forget the grief that must creep into the 
father’s heart this night, in thinking of the 
buried mother.” 

‘‘ Yes, dear Papa,” she cried, springing, 
with warm impulse of affection, to unlock 
the door. 

He stood there pale asa ghost and with 
a glance grave to severity. ‘May I come 
in?” 

“Oh! yes. Are you not well, dear 
Papa?” She had drawn a chair for him; 
and now, as he sank into it, she stood 
hovering over him, with a vague pang at 
her breast, like the sting of compassion. 

*‘I believe I am well, Mollie,” he said, 
slowly, taking hold gently, but with a sort 
of aching clutch and with both hands, of 
the tresses, on right shoulder and on left, of 
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her drooping hair. ‘‘I believe I am well 
but I am very unhappy to-night.” 

‘‘Unhappy, my Father? And I was se 
happy!” she thought. She knelt down by 
him and folded her hands upon his knee. 
The serpent bracelet was in one of her 
hands. He saw it presently; and he seized it 
deliberately, and, with a harshness utterly 
foreign to his nature, flung it upon the 
floor. 

‘Oh! what is the trouble?” cried Mollie, 
now thoroughly alarmed. 

‘* My child,” said the father, with agita- 
tion, ‘‘ will you, little one—will you, to 
please the best friend you have in the 
world; to please, perhaps, the only true 
friend you have in this world—p@pare 
yourself for a—for a journey?” 

‘*A journey! A long journey, Papa?” 

He paused. Not looking at her, but at 
the picture over the mantlepiece—look- 
ing oh! so sorrowfully—he answered: 

‘*A journey southward, toward the 
opening spring, my darling; where we 
shall escape the March winds; where we 
shall meet the summer coming northward, 
the soft winds, the birds, the flowers that 
you are so fond of. How long will it take 
you to make yourself ready, little woman? 
Let me think. To-day is Tuesday. Can 
you be ready by Thursday?” 

Mollie had turned very pale. She was 
trembling. He too was trembling. She 
felt that, and fora moment she did not 
reply. Then she said, brokenly and en- 
treatingly, bowing her head down upon 
her clasped hands, that rested on his knee: 

«Tell me what this means, my father; 
for it means something more than a journey, 
I know. Tell me what hashappened. Let 
me share your trouble with you. Trust 
me, dear Papa, with ail you are thinking— 
with every word.” 

He trusted her. He told her everything— 
unwillingly, desperately, speaking slowly, 
and with that blank statement of bare fact 
which comes when necessity compels the 
heart to keep its tender yearning silent. 

‘«There are men in the world, Mollie,” 
said her father, ‘‘ who have no other thought 
in marriage than to provide for themselves 
a fortune for which they have not the dis- 
position to work or the ability to achieve. 
Such a man is willing to unite himself with- 
out love to any girl who can secure to him 
the means of living in ease. It was to pro- 
tect my child from such heartless advent- 
urers that, when I saw her womanly charms 
budding and knew that the time for lovers 
had come, I tried to disguise from the 
selfish eyes that would seek her the signs 
that she was an heiress. You understand 
now why I took you last summer to a re- 
mote seaside, made you wear the most un- 
costly clothes, and dropped all the ways of 
luxury. I wished you to secure a true- 
hearted lover, who would care for yourself 
alone. Joseph Leconte seemed such a man. 
He won me by his simplicity of manner; 
he gained my confidence and my affection. 
He seemed—” 

‘‘He is! he is such a man!” said Mollie, 
fervently. ‘‘ He has as true a heart as ever 
beat. . He loves me for myself alone.” 

‘Listen, my poor little ope,” said her 
father. ‘‘ Last evening, in the midst of 
your birthday rejoicing, at the very moment 
when that faithless schemer was bending 
over you with the studied air of devotion, 
I was called aside by the urgent visit of a 
friend—an old, tried friend—who came, hot 
with indignation, to give me warning. 
Yesterday afternoon, in a public place, ina 
public conveyance, where Heaven knows 
who may have been the other auditors, 
this friend of mine heard the story told of 
a lucky young lawyer who had blinded the 
eyes of a doting parent and won the hand 
of the rich Miss Granger—yes, names were 
not spared in the recountal; a lucky young 
lawyer, who boasted that he had won by his 
skillful management four hundred thousand 
at the least—that was the sum stated—” 

«But this is not true!” cried Mollie. 
“It may scem for a moment to have hap- 
pened; but there is no reality about it. 
Time will prove that it is not true.” 

‘‘The facts are indisputable,” said Mr. 
Granger, rising impetuously from his place 
by Mollie and pacing the room, as he con- 
tinued, vehemently: ‘‘ No detail is wanting. 
Even that miserable bauble there,” point- 
ing to the serpent bracelet, “is a proof 
against the villain. The young man in the 
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omnibus, glibly telling the tale to an ac- 
quaintance, knew what he was talking 
about. He described the emblematic gift 
that was to be presented to Miss Granger 
on her birthday. He had just left the 
boastful winner of a despicable game ig- 
nobly laughing in his briefless law office 
at the idea of giving to his victim the de- 
liberate signet of his cunning.” 

Mollie stood erect and silent, listening to 
this wrathful climax. 

When her father ceased speaking, she 
addressed him with perfect quietness, say- 
ing.gently: 

‘It is enough. Do not add another 
word now, dear Papa. There is a Divine 
Providence overruling all things. I put 
my faith in that. I shall not hesitate todo 
as you wish me to. We will goon our 
journey. I shall be ready by Thursday. 
And now kiss me good-night, dear Papa. 
Do not think any more of this—just now. 
You shal] not be disappointed in your lit- 
tle Mollie. No false, base man shall ever 
win her.” 

So she pacified him. She threw her lov- 
ing little arms around him and wept upon 
his shoulder; and he felt that she was 
grieved, but docile. He knew that she 
would obey his parental counsel. He fold- 
ed her, with a tearful, fervent blessing, to 
his breast and gave her the good-night kiss 
she asked for. And so he left her. 

But when he was gone, when the door 
was locked, and tlf last sound of receding 
footsteps died on the stairway, oh! whata 
storm swept over Mollie. She wept and 
moaned long and bitterly. She flung her- 
self beside her bed, in the prostrate attitude 
of disconsolate prayer for that pitiful 
succor which seemed suddenly to have 
deserted her. She had been hurt—sharply, 
deeply—and she suffered. But she was not 
faithless. 

No, not faithless, either in Heaven or in 
her lover. Her last act, after she had said 
her mournful prayer that night, was to lift 
the little birthday-gift tenderly from the 
floor, and, with a presentiment that it 
could be hers no longer, but would cer- 
tainly on the morrow be returned to its 
giver, she folded it away; and she kissed it 
as she did so. 


Upon the deck of a coast-line steamer, 
moving southward, three figures were dis- 
tinguishable from the throng by a certain 
intensity of expression in contrast to pre- 
vailing nonchalance and languor that 
marked the other passengers, who in the 
waning daylight were taking their ocean 
airing. 

These figures were a girl, muffled in 
wraps and reclining upon a deck-chair; an 
elderly gentleman, seated at her side, who 
held her hand and seemed, like her, ab- 
sorbed in some sorrowful reverie; and a 
young man near them, withdrawn with an 
air of solitude and in rapt earnestness read- 
inga book. His slight but elegant figure was 
well displayed ina traveling suit of gray, 
and a fez cap of the same tint set off clearly 
his fine complexion and his smoothly-out- 
lined features. 

Toward these three the glances of the 
Passengers were involuntarily directed, 
and from time to time inquisitive studies 
were made of their respective attitudes and 
expressions. They inspired that sort of in- 
terest which people awaken when some- 
thing in their bearing implies that they 
havea history. This interest increased as 
the journey lengthened; for the three, at 
first disunited, became presently confiding- 
ly associated, and so continued with aug- 
menting intimacy till the journey reached 
its end. 

Does sympathy in a common sorrow 
draw those together who would otherwise 
be strangers? Is similarity of experience 
in itself an affinity? And does fate, like 
Nature, abhor a vacuum, and so continue 
to bring stealthily some new image to fill 
the space that pain and bereavement have 
left vacant in the soul? Then perhaps we 
can understand what happened to Mollie 
Granger, and explain why the presence of 
this young man—himself saddened, as he 
very 800n confessed to her, by a recent ex- 
pefience so like her own that she was 
startled to hear it—became immediately 
compavionable to her; why her pale cheek 
brightened at his approach; why the long 
walke with him on deck left her calmer, 
happier, more hopeful. 
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There was another reason. This ¢om- 


\panion-voyager was a friend of Joseph. 


She had recognized him as such. He had 
been at that ‘‘ obscure seaside” where her 
love-story of a summer had its scene; but 
he knew nothing of that romance, for he 
left before any attraction between herself 
and her lover had become known, and he 
evidently had not ‘heard of the engage- 
ment, or associated her in any way with 
Joseph Leconte, for he never mentioned 
his name. This ignorance in itself was a 
comfort to her; for we all know that in 
some griefs an utter and unsuspecting 
silence isa balm beyond any pity that lips 
can offer. When he confided to her his own 
broken engagement, and the despair of his 
soul, she could but think: ‘‘ Ah! how little 
he dreams that I am pierced by the same 
pang.” 

Never for an instant did Mollie’s faith 
and devotion waver from its place at her 
true-love’s side; but close to it, with the 
tender regard that a sister gives a brother, 
this stranger into the very depth of her 
heart ‘‘ entered unaware.” 

So, at the stopping-place of the voyage, 
it was a source of gratitude to her that the 
companionship was not withdrawn. Three 
weeks they spent together at the Southern 
seaport, driving, rambling, sauntering along 
the piazzas of the hotel and the ramparts 
of the fort, that offered above grim cannon 
its promenade of peace, all the time be~ 
coming more attached and more engrossing 
to each other. The fond father felt there 
was nothing too much to lavish upon this 
‘‘friend in need,” who had no dangerous 
love to offer; and it was Mr. Granger 
himself who proposed that, with the aunt 
of Mollie to be added, as her matronly 
companion, on their return to New York, a 
party of four should embark immediately 
for a year’s tour in Europe. 

And the proposal was accepted, Mollie 
demurring at first, with many entreaties; 
for the thought of an ocean between her 
and the one she loved racked her young 
bosom with anguish. But she finally con- 
sented and the tour was begun. 

On the voyage, in all the foreign places 
and the exciting incidents of the long jour- 
ney, Miss Granger and her devoted cavalier 
were ‘‘the observed of all observers,” as 
young people who, if not lovers, seemed in 
the way to become lovers, and so, with 
their romantic intercourse, affording ob- 
jects to be viewed in concord with mem- 
orable scenery and stirring the magnetic 
undercurrent of the common air. 

To the father this bond of companion- 
ship was something more. He ardently 
hoped that the spurious sovereign of Mol- 
lie’s guileless heart be deposed; and when, 
after a while, he detected that, on one side, 
at least, friendship was unconsciously 
changing to love, he was not dismayed, 
for he had gradually come to adopt the 
stranger in Joseph’s place. The aunt, too, 
who was sincerely attached to Mollie, be- 
lieved that in this new avenue of sympathy 
she might yet find happiness. 

A year passed, and never in all that time 
had the name of Joseph Leconte been men- 
tioned by the companions of the journey, 
until the very day on which Mollie em- 
barked on the return passage, with such a 
thrill of ‘‘ going home” as only those who 
nurse the thought of home in the realm of 
complete solitude ever know. Then she 
heard that name spoken by her friend, and 
woe to her how the mention came! 

Sitting by -her side on deck, the first 
evening ‘‘out of sight of land” and in 
moonlight on the ocean, he happened to 
say: ‘‘ Just as we left Paris, I received a 
letter which interests me, or ought to in- 
terest me, for it tells me of the marriage of 
a friend, my college chum, Joseph Leconte. 
I am not sure that you have heard me speak 
of him. A young fellow, who has been 
looking out for ‘‘a golden opportunity” 
and is at last rewarded. He is to marry 
Miss R., of California, a fabulously rich 
girl, completely responsive to Joe’s ideal of 

——"“** bells, golden bells, 

Oh! what a melody their monody foretells.’” 
And, with hardly more comment, he turned 
to another subject, and never thought to 
look at Mollie. If he had, he would have 
been shocked, indeed, at the effect of his 
careless words. 

For a moment she was deadly faint; and 
when she rallied from that dulling swoon, 





and her heart began to beat quickly again, 
a wild impulse seized her to cry aloud. 
Using her utmost fortitude, she could not 
prevent a moan of indescribable pain from 
escaping her lips. But he did not hear it, 
and she had regained composure by the 
time when, touching in his talk a subject 
that really interested him, he turned to 
look at her, and to look at her with an in- 
tensity of passion that his eyes no longer 
concealed. 

Her silent, abstracted mood; her attitude, 
in which a certain patient and tender help- 
lessness gave at the moment a plaintive 
cast to her youthful grace; her place so 
confidingly near him; something indefin- 
able in her aspect, emboldened him to speak 
words that before had faltered many times 
upon his lips. Now, before they parted 
for the night, he said them: ‘‘My angel, 
the only being in the world I ever really 
loved, the only being I ever shall truly love, 
will you, oh! Mollie, darling, why will 
you not be my wife?” 

She answered not then; but when the 
voyage drew to a close, and the shores 
of her native land, brightening in the hori- 
zon, only brought with their coveted near- 
ness a keener sense of her desolate disap- 
pointment, she said to her father: 


‘Dear Papa, I have decided to make an- 
other trial of happiness. This time I trust 
not to betray either you or me. I feel that 
I have no right to let a selfish regret keep 
me from being all the comfort I can be to 
others who do really love me. As soon 
as we reach home, I shall say ‘ Yes’ to 
the one who has been my friend in great 
sorrow, and who, for this very reason, per- 
haps, will be the best companion of my 
life.” 


A November storm swept over the city, 
with blinding rain and with that peculiar 
sighing of the disconsolate wind that 
comes with the dying year. The streets 
were almost deserted; but the home of 
Mollie Granger was brilliantly lighted, and 
herself beautifully and carefully robed in 
white, with flowers almost bride-like. For 
she knew that no storm would keep her 
lover away and this evening had been ex- 
pressly designated. She would this even- 
ing consent to be his wife. She had 
schooled her heart to say ‘‘ Yes” to him. 

She was with her father in the drawing- 
room, awaiting, pale, but calm, the nearing 
event, when a carriage drove rapidly to 
the door and a guest was announced. 


This guest, received at once with cor- 
diality, was a distinguished physician of 
the city, her father’s friend; the same who 
on Mollie’s eighteenth birthday had come 
‘hot with indignation” to break off an 
unrighteous match. He came now quite 
as imperatively, and to urge a singular 
request. 

‘* My child,” he said to Mollie, who had 
been his favorite all her life, ‘‘ I know you 
well enough, I know all true-hearted 
women well enough, to be sure that at any 
hour they are ready to serve as angels of 
mercy, if occasion calls. And to-night the 
occasion calls to you. Will you come 
with me—your father will trust you in 
my care—to see a patient of mine, who 
needs just the mental tonic that only a 
woman’s gentle words and a woman’s 
divine tact can give. The tonic of hope 
against despair, for he has passed beyond 
my skill. He is dying of that ‘mind dis- 
eased’ that medicine cannot ’ minister to. 
Will you come?” 

Without changing her dazzling evening 
costume, but only- wrapping herself at 
once in a hooded cloak, Mollie hastened 
into the carriage. 

“Many weeks ago,” said the Doctor, as 
they drove quickly through the rainy 
streets, ‘‘ I was consulted in a case of what 
seemed hopeless dyspepsia. As is usual in 
such ailments, the physical annoyance was 
a secondary symptom. The real trouble 
lay deeper. It had its origin in 4 nervous 
depression of a very grave kind. The 
patient more than ordinarily interested me. 
I began to feel a fatherly interest in the 
young man. It grieved me to see his excel- 
lent capabilities and his fine organization 
sinking and becoming useless; and that, 
beyond reach of all ordinary treatment, 
under the pressure of a morbid condition, 
that eluded my most careful diagnosis. 
After « time, as all my prescriptions proved 


| ineffectual, I had determined upon calling 
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a consultation, when an accident gave me 
a clue to this obstinate disorder. An acci- 
dent I say; but in reality it was an object 
—an object insignificant enough in. itself, 
but it happened to be associated in my 
mind with an incident unraveling the 
whole mystery. The object was a serpent 
bracelet.” 

Mollie caught the Doctor's arm and her 
head dropped aguinst his shoulder. But he 
took no notice of these signs of emotion. 
He went on: 

‘* A disappointment in love. The result 
of arash act of a blundering interloper; 
and that stupid interloper, beyond all 
rules of a lifetime, myself! The loss of all 
that made life desirable to him. The per- 
fidy of a friend, who treacherously used a 
confidential knowledge to perpetuate the 
miserable imposition beyond hope of re- 
demption; and who, aided by a time-serv- 
ing relative, invested his capital in the 
chances and stepped into the place he had 
coveted. A scoundrel so base would stop 
at nothing!” 

Mollie sprang from the Doctor’s side as 
if she had been stung by aserpent. She 
heard no more; indeed, the Doctor said no 
more, for the errand had reached its des- 
tination. 

The carriage stopped at an obscure door- 
way; its inmates alighted, and were shown 
into a dim parlor, and, after brief delay, 
were conducted to a still more dim apart- 
ment, where the fast-sinking patient lay. 

The Doctor approached the bedside, and, 
taking the pale handin his and bending 
over the languid face with all his kindness, 
said: ‘‘I have brought an old friend to see 
you. Are you strong enough to-night to 
see an old friend?” 

‘An old friend?” repeated a low, sad 


voice. ; shot 
A voice once oh! so animately ringing 


and so magnetically joyous, and yet the 
same. Yes, unmistakably—though so 
broken and so mournful—the voice of 
Mollie’s lover. She knew it. 

She knew his voice, but she did not 
falter or faint. When did a woman ever 
falter, or faint, or be found wanting in the 
crowning moment of her fate? 

And there is ‘‘ care in Heaven.” Well did 
little Mollie say, inthe hour of her great 


trial: ‘‘There is a Divine Providence that 
overrules all things. I put my faith in 
that.” 


She came to him softly, calmly dawning 
upon him, in her bridelike radiance, and 
with a heart full of love and pity; came 
with the dignity of ‘an angel of mercy’ to 
lead him out of darkness into paradise, 
and with tenderness to ‘‘kiss him into 
slumbers, like a bride.” 

She came to him softly, slowly, using a 
woman's tact, as the Doctor had intended. 

She leaned over him, and smoothed his 
cold forelead with her loving hand; and 
murmured to him: ‘‘ Do you remember— 
your old friend? Do you remember— 
your—little Mollie?” 

«*Remember her?” said the dying man, 
raising himself with a new-found strength 
upon his pillow. ‘* Remember her? She 
is my life!” 

And she was his life. The Doctor had 
not failed this time in his diagnosis or mis- 
calculated the potency of his remedy. 

Before midnight came the little serpent 
bracelet that coiled itself wanly about the 
wasted wrist of the loyal long-sufferer was 
transferred to Molly Granger’s pearly arm— 
the keepsake of another birthday. 

Before midnight they were once more 
life-pledged lovers. 

And before many months passed they 
were married lovers, united in a most 
sacred bond, and blessed with that confid- 
ing peace which includes all blessings. 

Happy? Yes. But tempered, sobered. 
Not content with their own intoxicating 
happiness, but anxious for the happiness of 
others. They had suffered; and they had 
learned what suffering teaches—compassion 
for ‘‘ the woes of all the world.” 

They were wise as serpents and harm- 
less as doves. 





TRAIN AGENTS on the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad are required, by a new set of 
regulations, to keep clean, act decently, talk in 
a low tone, not work the cars more than once 
in thirty miles, and never throw booke in 
passenger's lap. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 
BY B. AUSTIN. 


A. D, 1789. 
Foremost of all, in this illustrious line, 
Whose fame through ages yet to come will 
shine, 
George Washington, the peerless, first will 
stand, 
In love and honor throughout all the land. 








A. D. 1797. 


Then is brought forth New England’s favorite 
son ; 
For old John Adams well this honor won. 


A. D. 1801. 
Followed by Jefferson, by whose master mind, 
Our freedom’s “ Declaration’’ was designed. 
A. D. 1809. 


James Madison comes next, to guide the state 
Through war with England, roused by ancient 
hate. 


A. D. 1817. 


Now, still, Virginia sends another eon, 
And James Munroe this civic honor won. 


A. D, 1825, 


John Quincy Adams now ascends the chair, 
The only ‘‘Second”’ we can yet declare. 


A. D. 1829. 


Our greatest statesmen then were set aside, 
And Jackson rises on the popular tide. 


A. D, 1837. 


After eight years of his Administration, 
Van Buren took the helm of our great nation. 


A. D. 1841. 
Then Harrison, the Hero of old Tippecanoe, 
Whose early death made room for Mr. ‘‘ Tyler 
too.” 


A. D. 1845. 


Now “ Hero worship ’’ failed awhile, you see, 
And James K. Polk came in from Tennessee, 


A. D. 1849, 
But now the soldier takes the front again, 
And General Taylor is the choice of men. 
He, too, is early called from duty here, 
And Filimore rises to his proper sphere. 


A. D. 1858, 
New Hampshire now brings Pierce upon the 
stage, 
Whose antecedents would not crowd a page. 


A. D. 1857, 
Now Pennsylvania claims the honor due, 
And James Buchanan thus was brought to 
view. 
A. D. 1861. 
But soon eclipsed by Lincoln’s rising star, 
Whom fate ordained should meet the shock 
of war, 
To guide the nation through its bloody strife 
And to his country yield a martyr’s life. 
On Andrew Johnson, then, his mantle fell; 
Erring at times, perhaps, but meaning well. 


A. D. 1869. 
Rising above the smoke of grimy war, 
The soldier Grant becomes the rising star; 
On him eonferred the highest honor due 
For gallant service, patriotism true. 


A. D. 1877. 
Now, last of all, comes Hutherford B. Hayes, 
A man of honor, pleasant in his ways. 

A, D. 1881. 


Who follows next November will decide, 
Be it for Garfield or for Hancock's side. 

Of this we’re sure, turn as the struggle will, 
A good, sound patriot the chair will fill. 





HOW JONATHAN PRY BEHAVED 
AT THE SEWING SOCIETY. 





BY ELIZABETH CUMMINGS. 





Para and Mamma Gray were going to 
Mrs. Tompkins’s to the sewing society; and, 
as a great trial, Matilda and our hero, Jon- 
athan James, were going also. 

“Now, Jonathan,” said Mrs. Gray, while 
brushing out his curls, ‘“‘you must be a 
good boy, and remember what Mamma has 
told you about peeping into things youhave 
no right to touch. If you don’t behave 
better, we shall all have to call you, as Aunt 
Judy does, ‘ Jonathan Pry’.” 

“* And you ought to think you’re a minis- 
ter's boy,” said Matilda, sedately; ‘‘and 
ought to set a "zample; so you had.” 

“‘I don’t care ef I be,” said Jonathan, 


disposed to be argumentative. ‘I don’t 
preach nuffin’, my own self.” 
** Hush, children,” said Mamma. ‘‘Here 
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is Papa with Foxy. Remember, I expect 
you to be good.” 

Jonathan enjoyed riding in the easy, 
double-seated carriage, and watching Foxy’s 
long legs trotting over the smooth road. 
‘‘They’s plenty of room for wiggling,” he 
cried, joyfully; and, suiting the action to 
the word, whirled his legs over the seat, at 
an imminent risk of tumbling out. Matilda 
spread out her small skirts, like a grown-up 
lady, and smiled her satisfaction as long as 
she could keep from talking. 

It was early fall. The road was fringed 
with bouquets of golden-rod and purple 
asters. The poke bushes hung full of satin 
berries that dripped crimson wine at the 
touch. In the swamps the cat-tails were 
tall as Foxy, and brown as her sides; and, 
if Mr. Gray had stopped every time the 
children wanted to pick something, they 
would not have reached Mrs. Tompkins’s 
farm-house that afternoon. 

Arrived at that good lady’s door, they 
were led at once into the parlor; for, as 
Jonathan observed, the “ciety had begun”; 
and, for a dreadful half hour, they were 
compelled to sit on tall chairs. Unable to 
endure the stillness longer, Jonathan said 
to his Papa, in aloud whisper: ‘‘ Papa, ef 
we'll be good, can "Tilda an I go out in the 
yard, jest a leetle speck of a while?” 

‘*Yes, Jonathan; but remember your 
failings, and don’t pry,” answered his father. 

Two little girls, who, till then had sat 
very still on the slippery horse-hair sofa, 
were told by their mamma they might go 
with the minister’s children; and when the 
door opened, and the four ran out, Jona- 
than at the head, it seemed to Mr. Gray they 
were like four wild birds escaped from a 
cage; for they ran straight on for five 
minutes, asif they delighted in mere motions 
in the bright, crisp air. 

‘*I don’t see,” said the tallest girl, who 
was named Rose, ‘‘ how big folks can sit 
so still. Something went creep, creep, 
creep all over me while I sat on that sofa. 
’Twas dreadful.” 

‘‘T know,” said Jonathan, stopping him- 
self at full speed, and looking sober. ‘‘I 
mos’ bust open sometimes. Ef 'twant for 
hurtin’ Mamma’s feelin’s I’d a busted in 
meetin’. Oh! lots a times. I hate settin’ 
still. Big folks set still, ‘cause they can’t 
run. Iknow. I’ve seed ’em try, an’ they 
can’t.” 

‘* That is it,” said Matilda, looking wise. 
“Don’t you know what Mamma told us 
about big folkses bones? They’re hard as 
bricks; but ours are like the gristle in 
meat.” 

‘‘They’re not so soft as that, I know,” 
said Rose. ‘‘ Now we're out, let’s play dis- 
covering America.” 

**How do you do it?” asked Jonathan. 

**Oh! the end of the garden is America; 
and we go round through all the paths, 
and finally get there, you know.” 

They divided into two parties. Rose 
and Jonathan went down one path, and 
Matilda and Alice (Rose’s younger sister) 
went down another; and soon they came 
to a broad path that led straight to the tall 
fence which they had agreed to call the 
shore of America. The soil was sandy; 
and, just before they reached their goal, 
they came upon an ant’s nest nearly a-yard 
in diameter. 

‘*Here’s ’"Merica!” cried Jonathan, ‘‘ and 
here’s the Injuns people!” He kicked his 
small shoes intu the pile, and stamped and 
laughed. In a moment more the three 
little girls pushed their feet into the nest, 
and stamped and laughed for sympathy. 

Jonathan was always very much afraid 
of being hurt; and, when he felt something 
give him a sharp nip on one of his fat legs, 
and then nips all over him, he dropped flat 
on the ground, and began to squeal. 

‘‘ Suffin’s a-bitin’ me! Suffin’s a-bitin’, 
bitin’. Take ’em off! Take ’em off!” 

The three little girls, equally frightened 
(for the angry insects were swarming over 
them), joined their screams to his, and in a 
few seconds the whole sewing society came 
running into the garden. 

*‘I do believe they're at the bee-hives,” 
cried Mrs. Tompkins, running down one 
path, and dropping patchwork all the way. 

‘*Mebbe the old gobbler’s after ‘em!” 
cried Jemima, the maid-of-all-work, run- 
ning down another. 

**Be quiet, Jonathan!” said his father, 
sternly, picking him up from the sand with 





a shake. 
deserve.” 

‘‘ Suffin’s a-biting me, bitin’ awfully,” 
cried Jonathan, the tears running down his 
cheeks. 

** We're all etten up, Papa,” said Matilda, 
her face very red, while with both hands 
she caught at her clothes here and there. 
“‘ Those nasty bugs have been a-etten at us 
all.” 

‘‘And you kicked their home in pieces!” 
said Mr. Gray, taking her in his arms. 

The four children were carried into the 
house, undressed, and a careful search 
made for ants. 

‘Did you ever see the beat?” said Mrs. 
Tompkins, who had no children, to Mrs. 
Baker, another childless woman. ‘‘ Here 
I've just cleaned house; now I shall be 
overrun with black ants. If ministers will 
have children, they ought to bring ’em up to 
behave.” 

Jonathan heard that whisper and resolved 
never to ask to go with his Mamma a-visit- 
ing again. No one had any rightte blame 
his kind Papa for his naughtiness, he 
thought, and he was deeply hurt. 

After they were redressed, the four were 
sent into the wash-room, where, Mrs. Tomp- 
kins said, they would be quite safe from 
mischief, as there was nothing in the room 
they could harm, or that would harm 
them. 

The ladies resumed their work on the 
patchwork quilt, made after an intricate 
pattern, known as the ‘‘ Blazing Star,” and 
intended as a parting gift to the Rev. 
Nehemiah Tubbs, who was about starting 
as a missionary to Siam. Mr. Gray settled 
back in the Boston rocking-chair, covered 
with red moreen, and read paragraphs in 
Greeley’s ‘‘ History of the Rebellion” in 
the intervals of talk; and Mrs. Tompkins 
cut out blocks and listened with one ear for 
sounds from the wash-room. 

In the wash-room Jonathan amused him- 
self playing horse on the pounder; while 
the three little girls sat on the bottom of 
a big tub and looked very sober. 

‘*It smells wet, and like Monday, out 
here,” said Rose, disdainfully. 

‘‘When I grow up I'll treat little girls 
like I do ladies. That is, if I ever ‘spect 
"em to be ladies,” said Alice. 

** We can’t do nuffin’ here,” said Matilda, 
with a sigh. ‘‘I wonder what they 'spected 
we'd do off here alone.” 

“‘T’'ll tell you what I’m a-going to do,” 
said Jonathan, rolling the pounder in front 
of them with a flourish. ‘‘I’m a-going to 
open every door they is here, and see ef I 
can’t see suffin’.” 

‘“‘That’ll be prying, Jonathan James 
Gray!” said Matilda. ‘‘ You know what 
Papa said.” 

** No, ’twon’t!” answered Jonathan, with 
decision. ‘‘ Papa does se hisself. Yester- 
day he came into the settin’-room and 
looked into all the cupboards; and when 
Mamma asked him what he wanted, he jest 
laffed, and said: ‘I’m ona voyage of dis- 
cubbery.’ So, Tilda Gray!” 

The first door pulled open disclosed only 
a cob-webbed dark closet, in which were a 
few boards, an old hoop-skirt, and a quan- 
tity of old newspapers. The next door 
opened on a flight of stairs. 

“That's the cellar!” said Alice, drawing 
back. 

‘Girls are always ’fraid!” cried Jenathan, 
ecornfully. ‘‘Im a going down those 
stairs.” 

“You're 'fraid yourself, when you're 
home,” said Matilda. 

‘I never was 'fraid,” replied Jonathan, 
‘‘oney I never cared "bout goin’ down. 
That’s all.” 

“It's dark and it goes down,” said Alice; 
but when the rest began to descend, she 
followed. 

They wandered around among empty 
apple and potato-bins for a few minutes, 
and then found their way into a larger and 
lighter room, which had a hard cement 
floor, and around which were many shelves. 
In the center of the room was a very long 
swing-shelf, on which were several pans. 
Beneath it stood an empty butter-firkin. 

Jonathan was on the firkin in a moment; 
and, by standing on tip-toe, reached over 
the edge of one of the pans. 

‘* Cookies!” said he, briefly. 

‘Give us some!” cried Matilda. 

“No ma’am. That's. stealing!” said he 


“You've got what you richly 
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with some emphasis, as he pushed the 
firkin along for further explorations. 

Again he stood on tip-toe, his chubby 
fingers just over the edge of another pan, 
when crash went in the head of the butter- 
firkin, and, with a dreadful clatter, that 
made all the ladies in the parlor above 
spring to their feet, down came the pan 
full of eggs, which broke upon the floor, 
and even upon Jonathan, who stood, roar- 
ing, in the midst of the ruined butter-firkin. 

‘* You awful boy!” cried Mrs. Tompkins, 
‘* All my fresh eggs are gone, and its a-com- 
ing winter. Oh! you awful boy!” 

‘‘How could you be so naughty, Jona- 
than?” said his mamma, pale and grieved. 

But Mr. Gray, when he saw Jonathan, 
burst into a loud laugh, and laughed till 
the tears ran down his cheeks and wet his 
spectacles; and the sewing-society, stand- 
ing on the cellar-stairs, laughed for sympa- 
thy. 

That night, when Jonathan lay in his 
narrow bed, his father came and sat by 
him an hour, and talked to him so seriously 
he lay awake a long time afterward, watch- 
ing the moon, with round, blue eyes, and 
wondering how little boys ever grew into 
good men; and, just before he fell asleep, 
his mamma heard him murmur: “ Dear 
God, ef you can take the pry out of a boy 
without jest a-killin’ him, take it out of me. 
Amen.” 

EvaNsTON, ILL. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communtoations for this department should be ad- 
dreesed “ Puccies.” Tun INDEPENDENT. New York.) 


WE have so much to publish in reference to 
the Picture Puzzle, given three weeks ago, that 
the matter must be divided. The prizes, you 
know, were offered for the three lists that 
should best answer the questions asked. In 
determining the winners, we were, of course, 
obliged to compare the lists with that prepared 
by us before the picture was printed. Many 
of the conclusions sent by puzzlers answered 
the questions quite as wel! as our own list; but 
it can readily be seen that ‘‘ Puzzledom’s”’ pre- 
pared list must be followed in checking off 
answers. 

The names of those taking prizes will be 
given next week. This week we publish a 
clever poem, called out by the puzzle; 
for it would be a pity to lose them, even 
though the words found do not altogether 
correspond with our list, which is here given: 


ANSWERS. 

1, chimney; 2, roof; 3, window; 4, yard; 
5, tree; 6, weeds; 7, ground; 8, clouds; 9, drops; 
10, rails; 11, post; 12, stick; 13, hair; 14, eyes 
and nose; 15, mouth; 16, cheek; 17, dress; 
18, boot; 19, arms; 20, dogs’ ears; 21, tail; 
22, mane; 23, shoes; 24, stump; 25, hands; 
26, cat; 27, dog; 28, horse; 29, umbrella; 
30, grass. 

Below will be found some of the names of 
those from whom answers were received. The 
rest will be published next week: 

Mrs. M. B.;R. A. Hellmuth; A. A. Rouse; 
J. W. Sanderson, Jr.; Nancy Lee; D. B. P.; 
Howard G. Mott; Miss 8. F. Baker; Hester 
B. Morill; Master John Lane; Mary Boothe 
Lavely ; W. L. Lawrence ; Sate Smith ; Harry 
L. Lewis; W. C. Platt; Wash. W. Fuller; 8. 
C. M.; Annie C. McCullough; A. E. Rock- 
well; Amy 8. Bridgman; Chas. T. ——; Mas- 
ter Ralph Eugene Miller; —— Fairbank; 
Emma Eacker; A. E. Woodruff; E. L. El- 
more ; Florence Mellish ; H. 8. Silsby; M. B. 
8.; Geo. H. Means; Miss Evelyn H. Jones; 
Hattie Smith; Amy N. Wood; Miss Eunice 
H. Carpenter; Lillie C. Denid; Angie M. 
Sherman: Katie T. Moody (the least mis- 
takes), Webster Groves, St. Louis County, 
Mo.; Miss 8S. F. Baker, Barnstable, Mass.; Mrs. 
J.D. Hull, Liberty, Sullivan County, N. Y.; 
Edward A. Chase; Mary E. Haseltine; Effie 
K. L—; C.H. Fowler; Miss Sherwood; 
Mary M. Madison; Mrs. Stone; F. 8. 
McKibber; Mrs. Palmer; Mary C. Curtis; 
Anna Albertson; J. Hickock; T. B. Ten- 
ney; Sarah 8S. Hyde; Ned. Howes; Mrs. 
Betts; Theo. F. Barrow; Eunice A. Rand; 
Alice M. Newton ; Sarah L. Jones; 8. C. Ec- 
cleston ; Mrs. A. M. Yeoman; Julia A. Bar- 
ker; J. Austin Freligh ; Miss Jennie Martin; 
Mary D. Naylor; Annie B. M. Colburn; Mrs. 
J.C. Sherwood; Dwight J. Holdridge; Anna 
B. Pinney; E. D. Alfrea ; C. Stokes ; Eliza C. 
Root; Mary O. Bock; T. Johnston; John L. 
Brownell; Mrs. A. K. Kochenoor; Mrs. O. H. 
P. Brown; Maria L. J. Currier; Georgina C. 
Tompkins; E. H. Webb; Emma K. Keys; 
Cc. K. Denny; Geo. L. Roby; Ben. EL 
Angear; Harry Skinner ; Fannie E. Wallace; 
M. Percy Black; 8. P. Boynton; F. Adele 
Search; Eliza W. Whipple; Edwin P. 
Colin; Lucy A. Barbour; Mrs. L.; Frank 


T. Brown; E. R. Hall; James E. Homans, 
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Jr.; Walter P. Truman; Miss J. C. Lane; 
M. Jeannie Biddle; Geo. T. Arms; Ar- 
thur Cleveland; James E. Trueman; Belle G. 
Murdock; Sarah A. Cole; Clara A. Scott; P. Q. 
J.; Lizzie Clark; Frank Bailey; Mary A. Vinal; 
Mrs. M. A. Rich; Lottie F. Coe; Lutie Ww. 
Beadeslie; Ardie 8. Hallock; W. A. Stearns; 
Charles D. Buck; J. D. Patterson; Beasie 
Cowles; L. H. Jennison; I. J. M. and W. T. 
Lock; Emma W. Chapin; Bertha Palmer; Mrs. 
J. T. K.;M. J. Morgan; C. T. Lewis; 8. W. 
Ferguson; Mary W. Crowell; W. R. Page; Hat- 
tie Newbury; Jennie Summers; Mrs. J. D. H.; 
H. and H. Shaw; Carrie L. Gelston; James I. 
Seward; Julia A. Tillotson; Emma Courlit,; 
A. T. Wildmere; Hettie Brigham; 8. T. Rock- 
well; Lizzie M. Brookfield; May L. Bern; Julia 
8. Danforth; A. W. Porter; Mrs. E. N. B. 


RHYMED ANSWER TO PICTURE PUZZLE. 


To train the eye all things to view, 
The mind relations to pursue, 
Our purpose is, who now appear, 
A merry band, each in his sphere; 
So while away a passing hour, 
And guard yourself ’gainst Ennui’s power. 
A picture rude your gaze will meet, 
With gems replete, in ore secrete, 
Which will repay the gazer’s care 
Who faints not nor doth labor spare. 
Then list while we its story tell, 
And judge if we have told it well. 
Smoker a term by custom wide 
Full oft to chimney is applied. 
In drenching rain or gentle shower, 
Who doubts th’ umbrella’s magic power 
To shield from harm each hapless head 
Unsheltered by a roof o’erspread. 
If through our window you will look, 
You’ll see through this ‘‘ just like a book.”’ 
If for a measure you inquire, 
A foot is all you can desire. 
From mast of ship to right or left 
Than arm what can you find more deft ? 
The widow’s weeds, for one so dear 
Of grief, fit emblems do appear; 
Inglorious end of contest vain, 
The ground receives the erring twain. 
A lady’s head from cold to free, 
Can aught than clouds more useful be ; 
Lest, having sought physician’s skill, 
He, drop by drop, her phial fill ; 
Or, angered by old Boreas’s blast, 
She rai/ until all stand aghast ? 
Now at our post, the soldier’s place, 
We'll stick, as doth beeome our race, 
Till, fleet as hare, we hasten home, 
To do as Romans do at Rome ; 
To save our country from its foes 
By adding to the ayes or noes. 
How useful these in each election, 
Without which ne’er could be selection. 
The river’s mouth we then will seek 
And, aided by (excuse the cheek) 
Assurance vast, called to our aid, 
Soon show ourselves at dress parade. 
Then, having offered much to boot, 
And settled all details minute, 
Lay down in peace our warlike arms, 
Well pleased with the prospective farms. 
On every spot our marks entail, 
That all may follow in our trail, 
Till, having reached the wilds of Maine, 
And purchased land—a vast domain— 
We'll stump the state as yoemen true, 
Who ever keep her weal in view; 
With all true progress march apace, 
Meet every duty fall aface; 
Nor shrink, though torturing English cat, 
From subterranean realms begat, 
In form of man or fiend arise, 
His tongue inflamed with venomed lies. 
Now heap the fire with seasoned wood, 
As every thrifty farmer should, 
Who, having stalled his horse before— 
A kingdom worth in days of yore— 
And placed on guard the faithful dog, 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes delights to tell, 
And say “I’ve done my duty well.” 
8. P. Bornton. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
Hippewn Fisu.—1, Dace; 2, ling: 3, breame ; 


4, barbel ; 5, sole; 6, pike. 
NuMERIcAL EntGma.—The Light of Asia. 
Cross-worp Exiema.—Our country. 


PREFIX PvuzzLE.—Tract, retract, detract, 
contract, subtract, protract, distract, abstract, 


attract, extract, tractile, tractable. 


PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
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Selections. 
THE ARCHBISHOP A AND GIL BLAS. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


I don’t think I feel much older. I’m aware 
I’m rather gray; 

But so are many young folks. I meet ’em 
every day. 

I confess I’m more particular in what ‘Teat 
and drink; 

But one’s taste improves with culture. That 
is all it means, I think. 


Can you read as once you used to? Well, 
the printing is so bad. 

No young folks’ eyes can read it like the books 
that once we had. 

Are you quite as quick of hearing? Please to 
say that once again. 

Don’t I use plain words, your Reverence ? 
Yes, I often use a cane. 


But it’s not because I need it. 
liked a stick ; 

And, as one might lean upon it, ’tis as well it 
should be thick. 

Oh! I’m smart, I’m spry, I’m lively. I can 
walk—yes, that I can— 

On the days I feel like walking, just as well 
as you, young man ! 


No, I always 


Don’t you get a little sleepy after dinner 
every day ? 

Well, I doze a little, sometimes: but that al- 
ways Was my way. 

Don’t you cry alittle easier than some twenty 
years ago? 

Well, my heart is very tender; but I think 
*twas always so. 


Don’t you find it sometimes happens that you 
can’t recall a name ? 

Yes—I know lots of people ; but my memory’s 
not to blame. 

What! You think my memory’s failing! 
Why, it’s just as bright and clear! 

[ remember my great-grandma! She’s been 
dead these sixty year! 


Is your voice a little trembly? Well, it may 
be, now and then ; 

But I write as good as ever, with a good old- 
fashioned pen. 

It’s the Gillotts make the trouble—not at all 
my finger-ends ; 

That is why my hand looks shaky when I sign 
for dividends. 


Don’t you stoop a little, walking? It’s a way 
I’ve always had. 

I have always been round-shouldered ever 
since I was a lad. 

Don’t you hgte to tie your shoe-strings? Yes, 
I own it ;, that is true. 

Don’t you tell old stories over? I am not 
aware I do. 


Don’t you stay at home of evenings? Don’t 
you love a cushioned seat, 

In a corner, by the fireside, with your slippers 
on your feet? 

Don’t you wear warm, fleecy flannels? Don’t 
you muffle up your throat ? 

Don’t you like to have one help you when 
you’re putting on your coat ? 


Don’t you like old books you’ve dog’s-eared, 
you can’t remember when ? 

Don’t you call it late at nine o’clock, and go 
to bed at ten? 

How many cronies can you count, of all you 
used to know, 

That called you by your Christian name some 
fifty years ago? 


How look the prizes to you that used to fire 
your brain? 

You’ve reared your mound—how high is it 
above the level plain? 

You’ve drained the brimming, golden cup that 
made your fancy reel; 

You’ve slept the giddy potion off—now tell us 
how you feel! 


You’ve watched the harvest ripening till every 
stem was cropped; 

You’ve seen the rose of beauty fade till every 
petal dropped: 

You’ve told your thought, you’ve done your 
task, you’ve tracked your dial round; 

—I backing down! Thank Heaven, not yet! I’m 
hale and brisk and sound, 


And ant for many a tussel, as you shall live 


see. 
My shoes are <—o ready yet; don’t think 


you’re rid 


Old Parr was in his lusty prime when he was 
older far, 

And where will you be if I live to beat old 
Thomas Parr? 


Ah, well! I know, at every age life has a cer- 
tain charm. 

You’re going? Come, permit me, please. I beg 
you'll take —. 

Itake your arm! hy take your arm? I’d 


thank you to be told. 
I’m old enough to walk alone, but not so very 
old! 


—The Atlantic Monthly. 

















Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford, 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 

Substitute for Lemons or Limes 
for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 

Dyspepsia, Headeche, Indigestion, 

Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 

Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 

Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 

Wakefulness, Seasickness, 

Weakened Energy, etc. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lare mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man | 
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eee; * = —_ HEADACHE, 
Est Houston 8r., Crry. 
Sm :—Your INDIAN. $LOOD SY SYRUP has cured me 
aware of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for siek headache. 
ALICE REED. 
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eae CURED. 
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For yasee years I suffered from liver and -, A - 
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was relieved, and happy to testify that I am well. 

Mas. JENNIE LORD. 
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TRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
TRON CRESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather - Vanes, 
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J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 
FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC. 

























CROQUET OR LAWN 
SETTEE, 


WITH 
Folding Tent and Seat. 
Price, complete, $10. 
A FULL LINE OF 
Settees, Chairs, and 
other Lawn and 
Garden Ornaments. 
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$v and ¢ Garden. 


The Agricultural Edifor will be glad to receive any 
ints or suggestions that will make this department 
wore raluable to those of our Subscribers who are 
epecially interested. 


HAY HARVEST IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Epitor or Tur INDErENDENT : 

I HAVE many years been occupied with the 
business of farming, and have given the sub- 
ject careful attention. I have not followed 
the old tracks, for I ama progressive man; 
and now propose to give the readers of Tux 
INDEPENDENT (which is my favorite religious 
paper) a few words on the subject of the hay 
harvest in New England, with my own style of 
managing the hay crop. 

I think the yield of the crop in New England 
is below an average, although in this section 
it is middling fair, One of my seed-corn cus 
tomers, who is an extensive farmer and raises 
fifty to sixty acres of corn yearly, writes me 
that he commenced haying, the 15th of June, 
on a field of orchurd grass and clover, from 
which he cut three tons to the acre; yet he 
says the hay crop in Western Massachusetts will 
be below an average yield; that the drought 
of May damaged the crop quite materially on 
light soils, and, except on newly-seeded fields 
in high condition, the grass is generally light. 
Another correspondent in Connecticut writes 
that he has finished his haying, and says 
he has but little, if any, more than half the 








amount of his ordinary crop; which remark, 
he thinks, will apply throughout a large por- 
tion of the state. He says the drought has 


been so severe that, except corn, all farm crops 
have suffered much, 


I will now describe my style of doing the hay 
harvest; and will first state that some six years 
ago an article was published in an agricultural 


paper, over the signature of the writer, on the 
subject of ‘ Early Haying,’”? which was the 
first I had ever heard or seen published on the 
subject. I had then for some years and have 
since that time commenced haying fromthe 15th 
to the 20th of June; and have some years finished 
the hay harvest before the first of July. This 
present year I commenced haying on a field of 
orchard grass and a fleld of Kentucky Blue on 
the 2istofJune. The grasses were fully grown 
and the quality of the hay would have been 
betterif cut some days earlier. The weather was 
very fine,and on the 30th day of Junel putinthe 
barn the last of my hay crop, except about one- 
half aton underapple trees, that I could not cut 
with a machine; all without so much as a 
sprinkle of rain on it, and the quality of the hay 
was just splendid. In addition tothe greatly im- 


proved quality of early-cut hay, the weather is 
a consideration of much importance. 

By careful observation for many years, I 
have learned that, after the rains of spring are 


over, the weather of the last two or three 
weeks of June is almost invariably of unbroken 
sunshine, which should always be improved in 
securing the hay crop. Itis gratifying to me 
to state that now, on the 13th of July, many 
farmers are well along with their haying and 
some are already done. Some who cut forty 
to fifty tons of hay have it nearly all in their 
barns. 

The yield of the crop in this section is fair, 
but below the average. Some fields of first 
and second crop after seeding, which are 
in high state of cultivation, produce large 
yields. Many flelds that have been cropped some 
years are light. I have seen some very light. 
I sell several tons of hay yearly, mostly toa 
Jersey stockman, and I make the quality very 
nice. The water in spring flows from an ad- 
joining farm onto some of my hay-fields, and 
brings with it foul seeds, among the worst of 
which is the tall weed we call golden-rod. 
This and other foul stuff I have selected out of 
the hay immediately after it is mowed, so that 
I do not intend one handful of foul stuff shall 
go into the barn with the hay in all the 
crop. lam confident the time is soon coming 
when farmers will change the time to commence 
haying from the Ist of July tothe 15th of June; 
cut the grasses when in the best condition for 
hay; take advantage of the beautiful, bright 
hay weather of June; and, with the mowing-ma- 
chine, the horse-rake, and the tedder, which 
is an important machine, do the baying in half 
the time required with uncertain weather, and 
finish the hay harvest before the 4th of July. 


J. H. 
SHREWSBURY, Mass., July 15th, 1830. 
RR 


MILE-SETTING IN HOT WEATHER. 


Tuest hot, sultry July days bring inquiries 
by readers of The Farmer, from all directions, 
asking advice as to the best methods of milk- 
tetting for butter-making. Weare repeatedly 
asked to tell our readers what we do not our- 
celves know, and possibly, yes probably, what 
no one else yet knows—which is the best 
method, among the several advertised, for 
setting milk. Improvements in methods of 
milk-setting have been and, perhaps, still are 








his opinion to-day, he might feel compelled to 
change it to-morrow or next week. The 
Cooley Creamer, made by the Vermont Farm 
Machine Co , has been deservedly popular for 
several years past, and has won a host of 
friends, not only in our own country, but on 
the other side of the ocean. Yet the Cooley 
Creamer of to-day is a very different affair 
from the Cooley Creamer first shown four or 
five years ago at a meeting of the Vermont 
Dairymen’s Association. Its failings, as dis- 
covered by the hundreds and thousands of 
dairymen who have used it throughout the 
land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, have, 
one by one, been remedied or removed, till it 
is now hoped by the proprietors to be abso- 
lutely perfect. Much of the hard work, drip, 
and slop has been avoided by new devices. 
This year the cans may, by a windlass and 
chain, be all lifted at once from the water- 
bath; and by a simple device the milk ail dis- 
charged from beneath the cream into a pail or 
other receptacle, without leak or spill, and 
with no more effort than a feeble woman or 
half-grown ehild can exert. Improved metr- 
ods of ventilating the milk in the cans have 
also been added, besides other improvements 
in various directions. This method, however, 
calls for plenty of ice or very cold water, and 
where these are within control the system is 
generally liked wherever adopted. 

The Moseley & Stoddard Ureamer is a rival 
of the above, and the dairy farmers have cer- 
tfinly much to thank the proprietors of this 
new creamer for, in introducing improvements 
in arrangements designed to lessen the labor 
of the attendant, and, at the same time, add to 
the efficiency and perfection of the decp-can 
system. Having neither very cold water nor 
plenty of ice this year, we have had no oppor- 
tunity for testing, personally, any of the re- 
frigerating methods. 

The Furguson Bureau Creamer, which was 
but little known outside the vicinity of its 
origin, until taken hold of and improved by 
Wells, Richardson & Co., of Burlington, Vt., 
has been growing rapidly in popular favor 
during the past two years. This is a dry, cool- 
air system and aims to surround the milk 
with the same conditions that surround it ina 
first-class milk-room during the best natural 
dairy months of the season, a cool June or 
September temperature being what is aimed 
at. This can be maintained by the use of 
comparatively a small amount of ice, while ice 
is required for a much shorter period than by 
the very cold processes. 

A new device has been applied the present 
year for using water as a cooling agent, in 
place of ice, where the latter, owing to its un- 
usual scarcity, is found too expensive for or- 
dinary use. Water that shows a temperature 
of 56°, it is claimed, will give good results, if 
the stream, though not large, is constant. The 
water passes through a metallic cooler in the 
upper chamber of the creamer, and thus dif- 
fuses acool temperature throughout every por- 
tion. A faucet inserted in the drawing-off cock 
isa great convenience where cool milk is wanted 
for table use, as it can be drawn off in any 
desired quantity, at all times, and without dis- 
turbing or interfering with the rising cream. 
A similar arrangement is also attached to some 
of the deep-setting systems of other manu- 
facturers. 

A prominent excellence in the Furguson 
system is the power to so control the moisture 
of the air that the cream taken off shall be 
firm and quite concentrated, requiring the 
churning of much less skimmed milk than by 
any of the cold-setting methods; although a 
certain amount of milk is not objectionable, 
provided it is sweet and sound at the time the 
cburning is done. This makes it less work to 
churn; while it is claimed that,in the better 
separation of the skimmed milk, there {s re- 
moved a frequent cause of defect in the quality 
of the product, as it is well known that milk 
spoils much sooner by keeping than does 


cream. 
We have had one of these creamers on hand 


since last autumn, when we gave it a partial 
trial, expecting to test it further during the 
hot weather of the present summer; but the 
low condition of wells and the scarcity of ice, 
which has to be carted eight or ten miles, 
renders experimenting in this direction any- 
thing but satisfactory. Very good butter, 
however, can be made without any of the 
modern conveniences, even in summer, by 
using the necessary care; although the work 
and risk are, of course, increased. There are 
cool north rooms in many farm-houses, that are 
seldom used, which, if they could be fitted 
up, by removing carpets and exchanging the 
furniture for suitable tables cr shelves, would 
make very tolerable apartments for setting 
milk till better arrangements could be pro- 
vided. Give plenty of air at night, so as to 
coo] the room as thoroughly as possible; then 
close all but one_north window by day, having 
that well blinded, and milk will keep sweet 
nearly twenty-four hours, or until the best of 
the cream can be gathered. Such a room will 





go frequent and valuable that, were one to give 


often show a difference of from ten to twenty 
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or more degrees between inside and outside | to be abandoned and only the hand-hoe used, 


temperature. 

Large pans and deep cans, with a sufficient 
amount of ice or cold water, will save the 
dairywoman a great amount of work, while 
the risk from poor butter is very much re- 
duced ; but there are so many individual con- 
ditions to be considered by each farmer who 
proposes achange of system that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for a third party, unfamiliar 
with those conditions, to decide which would 
be the best for each inquirer. 

The manufacture of dairy implements in 
the United States isin the hands of some of 
the most reliable men in the country, and 
whose judgment and advice, like that of the 
present manufacturers of fertilizers, is gener- 
ally worthy of consideration by those who re- 
quire their services. Every one contemplat- 
ing achange in dairy methods would do well 
to apply to the several manufacturers for de- 
scriptive circulars, through which much can 
be learned that would aid in deciding which 
would be the best method for each individual. 
Allof the abovenamed manufacturers have 
been frequent patrons of our advertising col- 
umns, and their character for reliability and 
integrity is well established.—New Zngland 
Farmer. 





WEEDS IN AUGUST. 


Crops that have been well cultivated during 
May and June are too often supposed to re- 
quire no further attention until harvest time. 
It is true, if the weeds have been well con- 
quered during the spring and early summer 
months, they will not do very much injury to 
the early-hoed crops, if they receive no atten- 
tion after the middle of July; but, notwith- 
standing this, there is no time in the season 
when it is more important to look after the 
weeds than in August, providing the cultiva- 
tor is looking to the labors of another year, 
for it is at this season that many kinds of 
weeds are ripening their seed. One weed left 
unmolested to mature a crop of seeds will 
thus scatter the germs for a countless number 
of weeds another year. 

In the garden among the vines ome of the 
most troublesome weeds at this season is the 
parsley. No matter what the weather is, this 
weed never seems to lose its wonderful vital- 
ity. If it rains every day, it spreads over the 
ground with surprising rapidity; and should 
the sun shine every day during the month, 
without a drop of rain, it seems to make but 
little difference with its growth, unless it be 
hoed up and carefully laid with the root 
pointing to the noonday sun. Then it lies 
dormant, like some bugs when they are turned 
on their backs. They wait for you to look the 
other way before they turn over and run. So 
the parsley patiently waits for the first rain, 
when it at once turns its roots earthward, 
andina few days itis right side up, with a 
countless number of seeds that were ripening 
during the dry season, when it appeared to be 
in a dormant state, with no roots penetrating 
the earth. 

We have seen this variety of weeds lay on 
their baeks, with the roots in the hot, baking 
sun, for two weeks; and then, after a refresh- 
ing shower, recover their vitality and grow 
with wonderful vigor. There is but one way 
to deal effectually with this weed, at any sea- 
son of the year. That is to remove it entirely 
from the field in baskets. Itis never safe to 
leave a root of it anywhere on plowed land. 
If any of the seeds are matured, the only sure 
way to keep them from germinating another 
year isto dry and burn them. A better way is 
to pull the weeds before the seeds are formed. 
Then they can be given tothe pigs, who are very 
fond of nearly all kinds of weeds, but 
especially so of parsley. Hens are also very 
fond of this weed, and, if permitted to run in 
the garden in August, will do much to keep 
the land free from it He who keeps his gar- 
den free from this pest may be said to be a 
thorough cultivator. 

There are a host of other kinds of weeds 
that are pushing their way up through the 
various crops, seeking for a little sunshine to 
ripen their seed, which need the attention of 
the cultivator, if he wishes to lessen the labor 
of cultivating his crops another year. Not 
only does the garden require attention, but the 
fields should not be neglected, especially the 
cornfield ; for, unless the field has been pretty 
thoroughly cultivated and the whole farm in 
previous years been kept clean of -weeds, 
there will be enough escape the plow and hoe 
to thoroughly seed the land for another year. 

A few hours to each acre of corn devoted 
to pulling weeds at this season of the year 
will save many hours of labor in cultivation 
another year. Most of the tall weeds, if pulled 
before seeding, may be left to lie on the 
ground, without any dangeref growing again. 

The strawberry-bed needs the especial atten- 
tion of the cultivator during this month. If 
the bed was newly set last spring and has 


made the growth that it should, the runners: 





will be so thick that the wheel-hoe will have 





and even that will have to be used with care. 
Avoid getting it entangled with the numerous 
runners, and starting the little roots that are 
just beginning to grow. A large portion of 
the weeds will have to be pulled by hand. 

As August is the month when the new 
strawberry-bed makes the most growth, it is 
important that no weeds should be left to 
check the growth of the new runners at this 
season. If the strawberry-bed is to be kept 
free from weeds, it is undoubtedly economy 
to leave none on the ground after being hoed 
or pulled up; for, at this season of the year, 
many of the small young weeds, if permitted 
to lie on the ground, will grow again, especial- 
ly if the cultivator does not thoroughly under- 
stand his business. Our experience forces us 
to the conclusion that many laborers do not 
know how to hoe to the best advantage. In 
hoeing up the weeds, they mix them with the 
earth, by hoeing too deep, and then manage 
to set them out again by treading them in 
with their feet. We have sometimes employed 
men that hoed in such manner that, whenever 
rain followed within forty-eight hours, the 
weeds would seem to grow better than where 
the ground had not been hoed. 

If the weeds are not to be removed from the 
ground, great care should be taken to hoe so 
as to cut the weeds just below the surface of 
the soil, and not to mix them with the earth ; 
and also not to tread them in, but to leave 
them on the surface, exposed to the sun and 
air. 

From our own observation and practical 
experience, we are satisfied that one man who 
understands how to hoe to the best ad- 
vantage will kill more weeds than three 
men who do not, and not work ashard. Those 
who think that it requires no skill to use 
the hoe to the best advantage will probably 
doubt this statement; but when they fully 
realize that there is aright and a wrong way 
to use the simplest implements that the farmer 
uses, and set their thinking powers at work, 
in connection with practice, to ascertain be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt which is the 
best way, they will be astonished at the amount 
of labor that can be saved by directing the 
action of the physical powers by an enlight- 
ened intellect. 

On most of the farms there are at this sea- 
son of the year many weeds that grow in places 
where the scythe may be used to advantage, 
if taken before the seed has formed. Those 
growing around the borders of the kitchen- 
garden, and also around the corn and potato- 
fields, should be mown down and gathered 
up to be used asa bedding for the pigs. If 
this work be neglected, and the weeds per- 
mitted to ripen their seed, Nature provides a 
way by which the seeds are scattered over the 
farm, so that next year all of the ploughed 
land will be well supplied with seed of all 
varieties of weeds.— Massachusetts Ploughman. 


SELECTING DAIRY OOWS. 


Loox first to the great characteristics of a 
dairy cow—a large stomach, indicated by 
broad hips, broad and deep loins and sides, a 
broad or double chine. These indicate a large 
digestive apparatus, which is the first essential 
requisite to the manufacture of milk. Second- 
ly, a good constitution, depending largely 
upon the lungs and heart, which should be 
well developed. And this is easily determined 
by examination; but the vigor and tone of 
the constitution are indicated by the luster of 
the hair and brightness of the eye and horns 
andthe whole make-up. Thirdly, having deter- 
mined her capacity for digesting surplus food 
for making milk, look carefully to the recepta- 
cle for the milk (the udder) and the veins 
leading to it. The cow may assimilate a large 
amount of food, which goes mostly to lay on 
flesh and fat ; but, if she has a long, broad, and 
deep udder, with large milk-veins, it is safe to 
conclude that her large capacity for digestion 
and assimilation are active in filling this re- 
ceptacle. In fact, the udder is the first point 
to look at in a eursory examination of a cow; 
for Nature is not apt to create in vain. If it 
reaches to the back line of the thighs, well up 
behind, reaches well forward, is broad and 
moderately deep, with teats well apart, and 
skin soft and elastic, it may be inferred that 
Nature has provided means for filling it. 

If the udder be a small, round cylinder, 
hanging down in front of the thighs, like 
six quart pail, the cow cannot be a profitable 
milker, whatever digestive apparatus she may 
have. 

A yellow skin and a yellow ear (inside) are 
almost universally regarded as present in s 
cow that gives rich, yellow milk; but, after 
you find the indications mentioned above, you 
may admire as many other points as you 
please—such as a first-class escutcheon, a long, 
slim tail, a beautifully-turned dishing face, s 
drooping, waxy horn, a small, straight, slim 
leg, or any other fancy points; but do not 
look for those till you have found the essen. 
tials.—National Live Stock Journal, 
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HOW ‘'T0 GET Goop TOMATOES. 


SuPPOsING that the pl plants are well-grown, 
we will begin to stimulate and repress. Water 
every third day with good, rich liquidmanure, 
all through the season. This will produce an 
enormous growth of new shoots and close 
foliage, and enable the plant to bear well. Nip 
off three-fourths of these shoots, leaving those 
which bear the most flower-buds; tie the long, 
heavy stems up to laths stuck into the ground, 
exposing the fruit to the full sun; mulch 
heavily all round the main stem for three feet, 
and thin out the fruit where it grows too close- 
ly. This thinning out requires an amount of 
moral courage which few amateurs possess, 
The fear of not having enough tomatoes is a 
dreadful feeling; but, when we once learn that 
a few splendid large fruits are infinitely better 
in every way than a great many small, ill- 
shapen ones, we learn to Jook upon the excess 
as enemies to the plant, exactly as we view the 
great green worms, and then our courage 
comes. 

Now for seed for next season. More moral 
courage and arepression of that curious long- 
ing for the first fruits which all amateurs 
experience must govern us, or our seed for 
next year will produce later and weaker plants. 
Select the earliest fine tomato; cut off every 
other one from the same cluster; tie loosely 
around its stem a white string as a mark, and 
grow that particular fruit as if all your future 
enjoyment of tomatoes depended upon it; as 
it really does. When dead-ripe on the vine, 
pick it, and at once wash out the seeds and dry 
them in the shade.—ural New Yorker. 
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CHOICE MARKET POULTRY. 


To insure white, plump, tender poultry for 
the tab'e, French poultry-raisers give the fol- 
lowing directions : ‘‘ To get good weight and a 
delicate color, only meal from grain one year 
old should be used when fattening for market, 
and the water used in the mixing of food 
should have suet added to it in the proportion 
of three-eighths of an ounce to a quart of meal. 
A small quantity of coarse gravel should be 
added to the paste thus made, so as to assist 
the bird’s digestive functions. Special care 
should be taken not to give them any food for 
at least twelve hours before they are killed, so 
that the intestines may be empty atthe time 
of death, and the acid fermentation of their 
contents, which would otherwise ensue, and 
which facilitates decomposition, may be avoid- 
ed. Plucking the fowls should not be attempt- 
ed too soon. If the feathers are pulled out 
while the blood is still fluid, the vesicle at 
the root of each becomes engorged and the 
skin becomes spotted. A fowl killed while 


thumbs and then into larger as soon as the 
roots have reached the sides, and keeping 
them in vigorous growth, pinching back the 
leading shoots and nipping off every flower- 
head, the verbenas may be made to bloom in 
the window all winter. There is danger from 
overwatering. 

Now is the time to sow Carnation and Pico- 
tee seed for next summer’s flowers. Sow ina 
partially shaded bed. As soon as the plants 
have made the second pair of leaves, prick out 
into a bed where they are wanted to flower. 
Protect with a slight mulching of dry leaves 
during winter. 





A CORRESPONDENT of Vick’s Monthly says 
that one spoonful of coarse, powdered saltpeter 
toa pailof water will destroy potato bugs, 
squash bugs, and otherinsects. For roses it is 
unsurpassed. For maggots that work at the 
root of squash vines, pour about a pint of the 
liquid on the root of each vine as soon as the 
pests indicate themselves. 
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Baldwin's American Fedder-Cutter. 
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C. PIERPONT & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
New Haven, Conn. 
WE MANUFACTURE 
THE OLD, RELIABLE 
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—the well-tried, strong, durable, self 
regulating, solid whee! 

















AGRICULTURAL. 


HEEBNER’S HORSE-POWERS. 


WITH 
Patent Level Tread 
AND 


SPEED REGULA10R, 
Heebner's Improved Little 
Giant Threshers. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


THE STOVE IMPROVED WIND ENGINE 


Parties living in the country 
manent supply 
mi, gardens, or 
lawns. This time and storm- 
tried machine is very simple 
and strong. Runs no faster in 
a 25-mile than in a 10-mile wind. 
We combine experience and 
experienced men to do our 
work with a perfectly self- 
regulating mill. Will make 
estimates wherever water is 
required and guarantee the 
work. Single and Double-Act- 
ing Pumps, Tanks, ete. Write 
to us, stating your wants. 
B. 8S. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
or 22 College Place, New York. 
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The Best and Cheapest 


FERTILIZER, 
Buy BAUGH’S 
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A Paris, 1878. 
25 Years in Use. 
GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 
to any other Wind-mill made. 
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DR. KENNED y's 


‘| Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure eve ugh h, from the worstCon- 
ime ti 


sumption down to the 6 


ickiing in the Throat. 
This it has . Yo in over 


x qe cases under my 


their worst spasms. I want you to Ww 

do, because it is unlike any — = ugh icine in 
the world. It meron upsets th Itisa weed 
of our own land, not used in other medicine. 


have carefull rmatched ite effec! on all Cites trom 
ean oem Sold by all Druggists 
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‘DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS. 
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Ague, and are useful at times in nearly all 
to cause a free and regular action of 

Mala- 


Poison. Price, 25 cents a Box. 


we e Nervine quickly 
= Rest | Kicew. © the suffering, cures “4 
a, Prevents Epileptic 
— & the best remedy for nerves 

brought on by excessive drinking, 
k, mental shocks, and other causes. 
It relieves the ns of 
all diseases and is nev- 
er injurious to the sys- 
tem. The best of all 

Nervines. 
Bottles of two sizes; 
ets. and 64. 


Medicine every where. 


H.H. Warner & Co. 


Propricters, 


Don’t buy a Cider or Wine Mill until you have ROCHESTER, XN. Y. 
seen the “ Farmers’ Favorite,” the best Mill in the pare. O-P'Send for pamphlet aad 
market. Can be run by power or hand. Will do asia testimonmale, 
more and better work than any other for the same 


digestion is going on will hardly keep fora ~ 
week. By attention to the above, it is claimed 
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they may be preserved for a fortnight in mild, 
damp weather, and for three weeks or more 
when it is dry and cold. A few pieces of 
charcoal put faethe will assist in preservation.”’ 





FLORAL NOTES. 


Ross are now being pegged over the ground, 
instead of being trained to stakes, and show 
by their increased flowering how much they 
like the coolness the branches make by shad- 
ing the ground. Most people now know that 
the more flowers are cut from rose-bushes the 
more they bloom. They stop blooming when 
they have to mature seeds. And this is true 
of most flowering plants. 

Many herbaceous plants—such as phloxes, 
hollyhocks, ete.—may be propagated now very 
easily by taking portions of their flower-stems, 
before the flowers open, and inserting them as 
cuttings in a half-shaded, cool, and not dry 
situation. Layering of many plants, as shrubs 
and half-shrubby perennials, should be done 
before the young wood becomes too hard, if 
good plants are required the first year. Many 
plants root more quickly by having a notch 
cut in the layered shoot. Good, rich soil put 
just about the layers is very important. One 
of the greatest mistakes in gardening is the 
prevalent notion that plants in a poor soil 
have a greater proportion of roots than in a 
rich one.— Gardener’s Monthly. 





HINTS TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


A most beautiful and easily attained show 
of evergreens may be had bya very simple 
plan, which has been found to answer remark- 
ably well on a small scale. If geranium 
branehes, taken from luxuriant and healthy 
trees, be cut as for slips and immersed in 
soap-water, they will, after drooping for a few 
daya, shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, 
and continue i the finest vigor all the winter 
By placing a number of bottles thus filled in 
& flower-basket, with moss to conceal the bot- 
tles, ashow of evergreen is easily insured for 
the whole winter. All the different varieties 
of the plant being used, the various shapes 
and colors of the leaves blend into a beautiful 
effect. They require no fresh water. 

By striking young verbena plants in the last 
days of July, and potting them first into 
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BAUGH’S FERTILIZERS HAVE STOOD FIELD TESTS 
OF 25 YEARS. 


BAUGH & SON 8S, 
20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone rove oon Flour. 


New VorksOmice 159 f Front Street. 


ea and Dealers. are rnc to send for 
reular. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer containing all the soil 
elements found in — Analysis will prove 





that they contain arger reentage of 
plantetod e Jomonte Law ec for them b 
the labels placed 


on package. Six years’ e 
ence has conclusively eatablished the. above “Pact. t. 
Send for Circular. A few good agents wanted. 


Address 
MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
- 13 Deane 8St., Boston, Mass. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 
A Ne. 1 FERTILIZER. 
It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 

















ont Quality. i ue acy and stand- 
G Boston, M: 
GLiBDEN & CUR ‘teling ute, Bos on, Mass.; 
EARP South Water Street, Philadelphia; 
or H. D. UFF, Lansingburg, N. Y. 
MANUFACTORY, 


For Wew Terms for 1880 
see page 28. 


money. 


Price, No. 1, Family size............... $22 00 
“No, 2, One-Barrel Press.......... 80 00 
“No, 8, Three-Barrel Press........ 65 00 


The Higganum M'fg Corporation, 


Higganum, Conn. 


THOMPSON'S 


EYE WATER. 


This well-known and evenly of —— ¥ Temedy 
for diseases of the yye! 1" cight -wide rep 
during t hty-one y ty i 


tained simply by the merits of the medicine itself, 
not by any who have extensive advert . Thema 








BELLS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENU INE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
E lish 1 ¥ 
ranted satisfactory and dura for all purposes. War 

MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

Bells of Pure Copper aud Tin for Churches 
wT Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. J 
RANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnsti, 0. 





7 

o have as it will bear tone mony to the 
truth of this statem 

Manufactured onl y JOHN L, THOMPSON, BONS & 

CO., Troy, N. Y. iy 265 cents, Sold by all druggists. 


CANCER 


Cured by Dr, Kinesiey, who has treated iu 








poms, . Y., nearly 15,000 cases within th: 

last 28 years. Doctors, Ministers, and the 

Poor canes ee. Cross. eyes straightenc« ; 

Tumors removed Pistule 7. all diseasc« 

successfully treated. Send for Dr. King 
ley’s Asthma Specific and other vespetien. Write for 
| W W circules EL full particulars, Addres: 


KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N. ¥ 





us for prices. 


Kelly Steel Barb Wire. 





IS FREE FROM LITIGATION. 
WEIGHS ONE POUND TO ROP. 
A PERFECTLY FIXED BAEB. 


Tho Only Barb that Does Not Rust Dull at Point. 


STOCK-PROOF. STORM-PROOF, FIRE-PKVOF, 


The Kelly Patent Steel Wire is all steel and covered with rust-proof int (not coal tar). Is, consequent] 
CHEAPEST and SAFEST BARB WIRE to use. Ask your merchant for It « , she 


HORN WIRE HEDGE CO., © hicago, 











Is a Terrible Disease. Its fearful effects—corruption 
ey | down the throat, weak eyes, deafness, aw of voice, 
loss of smell, disgusting odors, nasal deformities, gg 
consumption. From first VA-pi DT L. 





ing converts th 
on right to the f 
it, and you feel 
mites DEAF! 
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THE IN 


YDEPENDENT. 





th Mom lis. Compa’ 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


NEW DESIGNS 
FOR SPRING OF 1880 


NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 Jobn Street, my -— % 

State erect. Obhonas. " on Francisco, Cal. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. Dealers. 
YOUNG AMERICA PRESS C0., 


Murray Street, New York, 

Rt. .....d a large variety of 

- printing presses, ran, afc, 
—_ from 75 cents to $175, 
ncluding the 

Youna 
= STATES, 

SENSE. Circulars a Speci- 
men Book of Type, ten cents. 
Sample kage of 40 varieties 

Of plain and fancy cards, 10 
pn Instruction for 
Amateur Printers, 15 cents. 


Custom Shirts for $9.00. 
pine Grade Shirts for $10.50, 


or any 

pa Pall linen bosoms, cuffs ,or bands. “— 
back or treat. Will be sent by mail, prepaid, at j 
risk, on receipt of New, York Draft or Post-office 
Order. rite For epectal directions for measuring. 
MoCULLOUGH & BERTSON, Manufacturers of the 
CmaetTer Oak City Sait, HARTFORD, Conn. 















METALLIC § SHINGLE 


make the most durable-and ornameatal roofs in the 
world. one fourth the weight of slate, and wil 
break any canes . Cannot blow off and are a 
lutely ¢t cht md for descriptive circular and re- 
d prices to 
IRON CLAD M’F’C CO., 
22 Cliff St., New York. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


CHEAPEST. BEST, MOST DURABLE! 
anu factured 
Union Web ine sco, 
Gleucester, Mass. 
Hammock, == trata cuntrws wn 
$50,000 TO CUSTOMERS, 
ATA Ss 


READY MIXED PAINT, 


for Inland, Marine Use, and Export. Will resist sud 
den changes of Temperature and Climate. Useful for 
Skilled or Unskilled Hands. In order to give this 
excellent article a wider introduction, we offer 100,000 
gallons, but no more, at 25 per cent. discount from 
regular prices. Send for Color Cards. Agents wanted. 


CHARLES H, HOWELL & CO., 
Manufacturers of Paints, Colors, Otls, Varnishes. 
912 te 216 Race St., Philadelphia, uw. S.A. 


Columbia Bicy cle. 


drat ay tbe road machine. In 
0 medical profession as 
the mont ealthful of out-door 





E POPE M'F'G 
. Boston. 








For sale by all. _Druggiste, Stationers, and 
It ¢ acts mildly on on » the stomach 


News Agents. 
ROOT BEE « liver,and kidneys. For home 


use : packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cts., aed 
2 3-cent stamps for posses 


Composed of Sarsaparilla, Lifeor Man, “yee ee ris 
eS reen. ndelion, ¢ etc. Prepared at N. E. Botanic 
t, 245 Washington Street, Boston. 


GEO, W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 


‘The Best White Lead 
Bears a Green Seal, 


Guaranteeing its Purity AND Fing QuALity. 


ABAMED 
faSx _ Strictly 7 
» P or 
aWHITE 2 


LEAD 
Somnss.2% 


It is Unequalled for Fineness, White- 
ness, and Co Capacity. 


_— 








[August 5, 1880. 











PERSONAL. 


Sufferer from indigestion, 
All the drastic drugs decline ; 
What you need, beyond all question, 
Is that remedy Saline, ; 
TARRANT’s wonderful APERIENT, 
Duplicate of Seltzer Spring— 
Tonic, Alterative, Cathartic— 
Pure, refreshing, comforting. 








Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 





SHONINGER 


CYMBELLA 




















CONCERTO 


ORGAN. 


B SHOMINGE ORGAN C1, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 
Universal Cymbella Organs 
AND 
Upright Piano-fortes. 


Established 1850. Over 54,000 in Use. 
MANUFACTORY, 
97 to 12! Chestnut Street. 
W AREROOMS, 
279 Chapel Street, 
NEW HAVER, CONN., U.S. A. 
est Honors at the U.S. Cent fal 
d Works Fxhibil jon, 1878, at Philade eiphin 
Exposition Universelle de 1878, 


4 fare France, and the New England 
tafe Agricultural § Society, 1868. 








ht Piano 

ich and pure 

tone, with ps reatest power combined, 

inst the world. 

e New England Fair, re 
ittee, gave us a Gold Meda’ , with the 

: “The Best Instrument or 


and Wor 

also took t “ first premium in meny State 

and County Fairs. 

Our Instruments « e omens » 
a ay =p Ly - onger and en 

dure more in dry or xt climates than 


es produced. 
We are the » only makers that box a 
stool free with each Organ,and Pian 


its lar, 


«cre valuable 














Oneida vomennenee | 


Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, ete. 
Fruits and Vegetables are grown in arse quantities 
on our own domain, Kathered promptly at maturit 
assorted and prepared wit and 
are acknowledged 
Tin. Price-list ty on 


Address, Com 
munity, N. ¥. 


$2: 2BREECHL LOA DIN (6 DOU BLEGUNS. 


Send for large 
BOWN & SONS, 
136 and 138 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENTERPRISE GuN Works, Established 18468. 





TRY LAVINE| 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 


Lavine is a grand Soap, and by ite use none other 
is needed. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
30 Unien Place, Hartford, (t. 
For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E. A. DURKEE & CO., Sole Agents, 


135, 137. 139 Water Street, N. ¥. 





BEGIN WATCHES. 











THE VILLA FOLDING CHAIR. 
m4 Lawn Chair for Comty oa Seashore, 


ts Cl Costas, te o inches 
i YORK AND = 
Washington Street, Boston, Maas. 


ny wan 
"G CO., Nod 


PSTABLISHED 1870. 





Set Gomplete fz Brrsz: BEE 


Parlor, Lodge, and | Church Furniture. 
No charge ~~, we i PEL Send for INS CON Catalogue. 


ry » Boston. 


Akron Sewer Pipe Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
GLAZED SEWER-PIPE. 





“THE BEST 18 THE CHRAPEST. = 


Cities ofthe Onived deaten 











- 
MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 








musical taste 
OF TONE am, and oe he 
ALLY in a Piano. 
SOHMER & co. 


Mando to 133 aS ose, aad Ungjes Planes, 


ten St., B ya. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan 


GENER- 













; patient) 
As you tadies wiliuse them, 1 recommend 1 Gouraud's 
Cream’ as the least harmful of all the Skin prepara 
tions.” Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair 


“4 Bond 8t., N. Y. 
oe Dealers 


‘ound in a York 
Bros., Bpeiee & Co. 


| a 

Vener Coo Goods Dealers. 
whic abroad. 
arrest and proof of any one ctl 


cit iy at 
Beware ot imitations 
,000 Reward for the 
the same. 


PARK BENJAMIN'S 


EXPERT OFFICE, 


49 and 50 Aster House, New York, 


Practical information and recipes in all branches of 
science. ports on new inventions and processes 
for investors and manufacturers. Engineering — 
Chemical Analyses ane Assays. 











Send for Circular 2 
Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 
c MIDDLETOWN, > 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 85 
and 87 John St., New York ; 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Eydseutie Rams, Garden 

Engines, Pu 


mp and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


“Wome FOUNDED = 1882. 
be 4 medal awarded 
them = ts ¥ the Universal Ex- 
ene com ustria, ih 
3 2 
; and Centennial Exhi 
bition. 1876, 


cena Recuinine 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


eS 
BrpSsT 


MAD =. 
Send for 


Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 
New PPaswates } Price-List of 
ican Waltham W. with 
of over 100 
ver Watches, sent 
da bes 



















fore paying any mone » Undoubted 
Reference given. N af 4 ITE, 
Jeweler, Newark, N. 








THE 


Chicago and Northwestern Ralvay 


is the Only Route West of 


Pullman Hotel Cars. 


It is the Oldest, Best Constructed, and Best Equipped 
Railway of the Great West. 
It is to-day, and will long remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
It EMBRACES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
2,390 MILES OF ROAD 

and forms the following Trunk Lines: 























“oC California Line.” 
“¢ Sioux Ly F Yankton Line.” 
a Clinton, Dubuque, and La Cross2 Line." 
“qi port, and Dubuque Line.” 
“= La Crosse, . no Minnesota Line." 
: fo, St. Paul, an vand Lake Superior: Line.” 
“C > aul itwaukee, and Lake Su - 
“Cl and Marquette 

It is * 














only Food ranaing the 
sc: | ete ee way oe ae ate 
ee the only road tn (the W West the este; 


otel Cars between 
Counc 


Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
its m the United States Canadas. 
, you ask for your 


via the 
, Gen’l Man’ ee 
Geni Pore “ont. Chioag Chicago. 











** Tax IsDErENpEnrT’’ PREss, Nos. 91 axp 23 Ross StReszt. 














